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August 15, 1937. 


Hon. JAMES G. GARDINER, 
Minister of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—I herewith transmit to you a report on the United Kingdom 
market for Canadian agricultural products, based on personal investigations 
made by a group whose names are given in the Introduction. 


The findings and recommendations contained in this report are agreed to, 
in principle, by all the members of the party. 


Yours faithfully, 


A. M. SHAW, 
Director of Marketing Service. 
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THE BRITISH MARKET AND THE 
CANADIAN FARMER 


INTRODUCTION 


The present investigation arose directly out of the establishment of the 
Marketing Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. Numerous 
inquiries into the United Kingdom market have been made in recent years, but 
it was thought advisable, as soon as the Marketing Service began to work, that 
a body of men experienced in individual lines should proceed to Great Britain to 
make personal investigations on the spot. The party consisted of Messrs. 
A. M. Shaw, J. F. Singleton, L. Pearsall, R. M. Scott, all from the Department 
of Agriculture, and Messrs. R. A. Wright, President of the: Western Canada 
Livestock Union, and J. F. Lindner of Glen Williams, Ontario, who has had 
wide experience in the fruit and vegetable industries in Canada. To render 
special advice on merchandising problems Messrs. C. L. Smart and H. King 
accompanied the party. 


The party sailed from Montreal on June 18, 1937, and arrived in London 
during the week-end of June 26. The Hon. Vincent Massey, the Canadian High 
Commissioner in London, officially welcomed the party, and promised the whole- 
hearted co-operation of every one in Canada House. He also very kindly made 
office space available in Canada House. 


Mr. W. A. Wilson, the Canadian Animal Products Trade Commissioner, 
Department of Trade and Commerce in London, was seconded to the Department 
of Agriculture for the purposes of this investigation, and had made many 
appointments for members of the party in advance. Consequently the work 
proceeded immediately, beginning on Monday, June 28. 

Each member was responsible for the inquiries in his own particular branch 
of agriculture, and was in many instances accompanied by officials of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce in London. Invaluable assistance in obtain- 
ing interviews was given by Mr. Frederic Hudd, Chief Trade Commissioner, and 
the Trade Commissioners in London and in other cities in the British Isles. 


The investigation was very broad, and included interviews with importers, 
agents, brokers, manufacturers or blenders using Canadian agricultural products, 
wholesalers, owners of and buyers for provision stores of all sizes and kinds, and 
retailers. The centres covered included London, Birmingham, Leicester, Hull, 
Norwich, Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, Chester, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Aberdeen, Belfast and Dublin. 


Farmers owning herds of Canadian-bred dairy cows, feeders of Canadian 
store cattle and owners of Canadian-bred horses were visited in Somersetshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, Ayrshire, Perthshire, Fifeshire and Aber- 
deenshire. Numerous visits were made to Smithfield Market in London, and 
to sales of Canadian live stock at Birkenhead, Norwich, Glasgow, Castle Douglas, 
Aberdeen and Perth. Much valuable information and assistance were obtained 
from officials of the Smithfield Market. Russian live stock purchasing agents 
were also interviewed in London. 


Visits were made to fruit auctions at London and Liverpool, jam manufactur- 
ing plants, canning factories and cheese factories; and the Long Ashton Research 
Institute in the United Kingdom; and to bacon producers and packing plants 
in Denmark and Holland. 
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Conversations were held with officials of the British Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, of the Milk Marketing Board, and of the National Farmers Union. 
Information was also obtained from officers at Australia House, New Zealand 
House and South Africa House, and from the Australian Control Board. 


The investigation work was completed by July 29, on which date the members 
of the party reassembled in London to discuss the recommendations that should 
be made. The majority of the party sailed again for Canada on August 7, 1987. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
PART I—SUMMARY 


Foreword 


This summary of the present merchandising position of Canadian agri- 
cultural products is based on an investigation of the trade channels (agents, 
wholesalers and retailers) through which they flow. Inquiries were made in all 
the centres listed in the Introduction, and particular attention was paid to the 
following: 


it Rapes of supply and distribution of each line of Canadian products. 

2. The character and aggressiveness of selling agencies and wholesale dis- 
tributors. 

3. Distribution as between the principal areas of population and between 
upper and lower class districts. 


4. Retail selling conditions, including the recognition of, and standing 
accorded to, Canadian products generally. 


5. Eating and cooking habits of consumers. 
6. Sales trends of various products. 


7. Effects of advertising and promotional work done by Canada, other 
Dominions, foreign nations, and large corporations. 


(1) General Findings 
Our general findings are as follows:— 


We are not convinced that present methods of merchandising Canadian 
agricultural products in the United Kingdom are entirely satisfactory. Our 
main reason for coming to this conclusion is that, after a rather exhaustive sur- 
vey, including personal inspection of Canadian products in representative mar- 
kets and stores throughout Great Britain, we find that the ultimate purchaser 
(consumer) is not sufficiently aware of the quality or availability of Canadian 
agricultural products. Practically no stores feature them although the same 
stores frequently, in fact usually, feature the agricultural products of other 
Dominions and countries. 


(2) Distribution Best in London 


Although there is some variation with regard to specific products, Cana- 
dian goods are most widely distributed and best known in the London area. 
Several factors are responsible. More Canadian agricultural products are un- 
loaded at the London docks than at any other port in the United Kingdom. 
Canadian cheddar cheese, which over a long period of time has been our leading 
provision store product with regard to both regularity of supply and unvarying 
standard of quality, is ranked by the London trade as the best imported cheese. 
Canadian bacon has made great forward steps in recent years, and in London 
is placed but little behind domestic, Irish and Danish bacon. The Tooley street 
trade has great influence, and our representatives and agents there have done 
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much for Canada. Canadian tomatoes and tomato juice, and other canned 
or bottled products, have considerable but uneven distribution in all areas. 
London ranks as high as other cities in this regard. 


(3) Possibilities in Stores of All Classes 


Shops in middle and lower class districts stock the largest variety of Cana~ 
dian products, but some are to be found in almost every grocery and provision 
shop in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland. It is surprising to find a 
good range of top quality goods in shops in the poorer districts; good merchan- 
dise sells freely in these districts, and this naturally widens the market for the 
better class goods upon which we must concentrate our efforts. 


(4) Changes in British Eating Habits 

It is quite evident that the eating and cooking habits of the British people 
have changed materially during the past decade or two, and that there will be 
further changes in the future. Light foods are replacing the heavy, stodgy foods 
of the past; advertising of large corporations, propaganda of Government bodies, 
and a gradual but not yet complete strengthening of medical opinion on the 
benefit of modern diet are all playing a part in bringing about this change. There 
is a marked increase in the sale of fresh and canned fruits; Canadian (or Cana- 
dian-type) cereal breakfast foods are reported everywhere by grocers as “ best 
selling ” lines, and sales of canned soups (or canned tomatoes or puree for mak- 
ing soup) are definitely on the increase. At all points we are told that the 
British housewife is going in more and more for prepared foods. Lack of 
modern cooking facilities with an increasing tendency to outdoor life, has resulted 
in a change in the standard of domestic cooking, and this tendency, we believe, 
can be turned to Canada’s benefit. 

Package merchandise is continually supplanting bulk goods; in fact, bulk 
goods have virtually disappeared from British grocery and provision shelves. 
In Britain the majority of canned or bottled goods are eaten as they come from 
the container. We are told that few housewives do anything to canned goods to 
add to their attractiveness; heating, when desirable, is the general limit of 
preparation. There is, therefore, a great opportunity to develop new uses by the 
distribution of recipes and other educational work. The old prejudice against 
canned goods is no longer a factor. 


(5) Little Apparent Benefit from Past Advertising 


Canada has not benefited to any noticeable degree from advertising done in 
the past, whereas New Zealand, Australia and South Africa have achieved defi- 
nitely favourable results. New Zealand is the best known supplier of foodstuffs 
among the Dominions; Australia comes next, followed by South Africa and 
Canada. 

Canada’s advertising and promotional policies have lacked the three prin- 
cipal essentials: a definite long-term plan which can be carried out regardless 
of temporary shortages of supply; regard for the enforcement of grading regu- 
lations in certain lines; and qualified merchandising officials thoroughly familiar 
with Canadian agricultural commodities, and their production, to co-ordinate or 
promote the efforts of our producers to keep abreast of market changes. 

There is, of course, no suggestion of ill-will towards Canadian products. 
We must, however, recognize that we are not generally accorded preferen- 
tial treatment from either merchants or consumers. Domestic products obtain 
first preference in grocery, provision, and meat shops to the extent that cus- 
tomers will pay a premium for domestic goods even when, as is often the case, 
they are inferior in quality to Dominion or foreign produce. This premium, 
which is shared by all distributors right back to the primary producer, is caused 
partly by sentimental preference and partly by domestic production deficiency. 
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(6) Little Knowledge of Canadian Products 


Canadian goods seldom stand out, and they are not easily recognized. It was 
a common experience when the question was put, “ What Canadian goods do you 
sell?” to have one of two replies: “I sell a lot of your stuff,” and, “I am sorry, 
but I have practically nothing Canadian here at present.” Either answer was 
followed by a vague search for Canadian goods, and it was usually quite appar- 
ent that dealers are not familiar with any other than the most outstanding 
Canadian products. 

It is evident that the British retailers are not by any means as familiar 
with Canadian agricultural products as they are with many of the products of our 
competitors. The reason is, apparently, that Canada has done little to suffi- 
ciently impress the retailers or consumers in regard to the quality and avail- 
ability of her agricultural commodities, whereas the other Dominions and some 
other competing countries have done so and their products have been kept 
prominently before retailers and consumers. Consequently, the consumer, who 
buys the goods over the counter, cannot be expected to be able to identify, or to 
ask for, Canadian products as such. 

Our investigations indicate conclusively that the consumer does not ask for 
Canadian products but frequently does ask for a similar article produced in 
another Dominion. 


PART II—RECOMMENDATIONS 


With the foregoing picture before us, we have given careful consideration to 
the policy we should recommend Canada to adopt. We make the following 
main recommendations: 


A. That the first step is to see that Canada sets her own house in order by 
ensuring, as far as possible, that no merchandise unsuitable to this 
market be exported, and that what is exported be improved in quality, 
packaging and labelling. 

B. That the second step is to work upon importers, brokers and the trade 
in the United Kingdom, impressing them with the quality of Canadian 
products, improving distribution and seeing that Canadian products are 
identified as such to the fullest possible extent. 


C. That the third step is to undertake a publicity campaign directed to the 
British housewife. 
We shall now develop these main recommendations in greater detail. 


A. The Task in Canada 


A number of products are already in such a condition that the full story 
can be told about them—1.e. cheese, bacon and breakfast foods. A good deal 
of work is required with others, in particular canned goods and poultry. 


(1) We recommend that definite steps be taken to see that the fullest 
information about the character of the United Kingdom market be given to the 
producer. All possible means should be employed to this end—e.g. through pro- 
vincial Departments of Agriculture, at conventions, by special meetings, by 
carefully prepared articles in the agricultural press, by the issue of special book- 
lets, and by any other useful method. The aim of all this should be to show 
the producer the severity and type of the competition he must meet, the par- 
ticular requirements of the market, the necessity for meeting these requirements, 
the need for paying particular attention to such matters as labelling, and, in 
short, the necessity for doing his part in proving to the housewife and to the 
trade in the United Kingdom that the words “Canadian Product” always mean 
a reliable, quality product. 
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We also feel that. at every step the producer should be kept fully informed 
of what is being done to increase the demand for his product on the British 
market. 


(2) We have had ample evidence that the grading of certain Canadian 
products has continued to improve. The matter is of such importance, however, 
that we feel it vital to stress the necessity of further careful attention to grading, 
particularly in regard to fostering as far as possible, a standard common to all 
graders in every part of the Dominion. 


(3) The only proper basis on which the two main recommendations, B and 
C, outlined above, can be carried out is by emphasizing the consistently high 
quality of Canadian products. Publicity for an inferior article is not only worth 
nothing, but is definitely harmful to all good products. We have considered 
very carefully whether it is advisable to prohibit entirely the export to the 
United Kingdom of all low-grade products. Such a prohibition, we feel, would 
entail a severe hardship upon individual producers, as there is a low-price market 
in Great Britain which may be invaluable to the producer who, for instance, has 
a large amount of low quality products owing to unfavourable climatic conditions. 
It is essential, however, that such a product, like that of the unscrupulous or 
careless producer, should be prevented from taking advantage of the publicity 
campaign that we advocate. 


We therefore recommend that serious consideration be given to the following 
proposals :— 


(a) That Canada adopt a National Mark for her high-grade products shipped 
to the United Kingdom. 

(6) That the use of this mark be made compulsory on specified products, 
provided they attain the requisite standard; that this mark be made 
the focal point of any publicity and advertising campaign; by this 
means the mark would assume a definite and valuable significance. 

(c) That the right to use this mark where it is not compulsory, be accorded 
only to producers under licence, provided that their products attain to 
the required standard to be laid down by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. 

(d) That, with proper safeguards, the right to use the mark be extended 
to United Kingdom importers or blenders who import Canadian products 
in bulk and package or blend them themselves. 

(e) That this mark be either an emblem or label, so designed, either by 
shape, colour or wording, or a combination of these, that it can be 
readily identified by the British housewife. 


(f) That for the export of sub-standard products the word ‘Empire’ be 
substituted for the word “Canada,” or that regulations be made limiting 
the size of type that may be used to show their Canadian origin. 


B. and C. Trade and Consumer Publicity 


Work with the trade and with consumers in the United Kingdom must be 
so nearly simultaneous that both can be considered together. 

We recommend the adoption of the following policies:— 

(1) In order to overcome the conditions described in Part I of this chapter, 
and to develop a keen demand for Canadian products, a publicity campaign for 
our agricultural products should be undertaken as soon as possible. Such a 
campaign should run continuously throughout the year, with special emphasis 
on seasonal products as they come on the market. 

(2) Though we have stated that for some products publicity is premature, 
others are ready now; and, as we pointed out in the introduction there is no 
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time to lose. The full campaign should begin, we believe, not later than after 
the summer and holiday season next year—i.e. in September, 1938. For those 
products already well distributed (i.e. cheese and bacon) an earlier start should 
be made. 


(3) The United Kingdom market is large, but the population is heavily 
concentrated in six main areas: (I) London, (II) Bristol-Cardiff, (III) Birming- 
ham, (IV) Lancashire-West Yorks, (V) Newcastle, and (VI) Glasgow-Edinburgh. 
It is a well-known advertising principle that it is better to cover one good 
territory thoroughly than to spread the effort over several territories. The former 
policy ensures quicker and more lasting benefits; indeed, the policy of spreading 
effort almost invariably leads to failure. Owing to the large population 
(11,000,000 in London alone) advertising costs are fairly heavy, and we feel 
that only one territory can be covered thoroughly. We recommend, therefore, 
that the London area be used for this purpose. Our reasons are as follows: 


(a) As already shown, there is now a better distribution of Canadian prod- 
ucts generally in the London area than in any other. 

(6b) London is the “ hub” of United Kingdom; the largest number of, and 
the most progressive, importers and agents carry on their business 
there, and because of this we believe that we shall obtain more co-oper- 
ation from them than from those in any other area. 

(c) Ideas first started in London flow naturally to the provinces. We shall 
begin in an area where the inflow of people and normal imitation of 
ideas will extend the influence of our work further afield. 


(d) The London area is a relatively homogeneous unit. In the other 
areas of large population the cities are more distinct and do not merge 
so closely with the central point. 


(4) We recommend that two cities of small size be used for test campaigns 
for canned vegetables alone. For these we suggest such cities as Bristol, Hull, 
or Plymouth. Our reasons for this campaign are fully explained in Chapter 
VIII. We feel, however, that we should express this warning—that definite 
results from such a test campaign should not be expected until the experiment 
has run for two full years, though it may be possible to gauge the probable 
success of the campaign before the end of the two-year period. 


(5) Our campaign, to be most successful, must include the following 
features :— 

(a) Intensive canvassing of the trade by personal contacts. 

(6) A liberal supply. of showcards and literature. 

(c) Initial supplies of Canadian merchandise to grocers, with window- 
dressing assistance. 

(d) Special displays and demonstrations, both in the stores and elsewhere 
(e.g. at meetings), and special price-tags and other identifying marks. 

(e) Newspaper and other advertising. i 

( 


f) A certain amount of advertising in high- ee magazines, which carry 
a definite appeal and will assist in spreading the influence of our 
work to other centres. 


(g) In addition to the above, it is not only essential that personal contact 
be made with the trade in connection with processed and packaged 
goods, but it is even more important in connection with the proper 
merchandizing of our livestock, namely, beef, store, and dairy cattle, 
as well as light and heavy horses. 


The fact that livestock is.sold on individual merit and purchased for a 
specific purpose makes it imperative that the men engaged in guiding 
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and developing this phase of our export trade must be thoroughly con- 
versant with all kinds of commercial livestock, and in addition, have 
outstanding ability as salesmen. 


In view of the fact that the individual Canadian farmer is directly interested 
in the ultimate sale of his commodities, whether marketed fresh, as is 
the: case with apples and.some other fruits, or packaged, processed, 
or in the form of livestock in Great Britain, and that the latter products 
are purchased by individual farmers in Great Britain, it is evident that 
proper development of this trade cannot be attained unless suitable ' 
persons directly responsible to the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
be employed. 


(6) We do not feel competent, as a committee, to state the exact sum that 
will be required to do the work we have outlined. 


We do, however, recommend that serious consideration be given to the 
question of obtaining supplementary sums from interests who will obviously 
benefit by the campaign. We recommend above that the value of the emblem 
or National Mark be zealously guarded by granting the right to its use only 
under licence and on products reaching a specified minimum grade. We suggest 
that it may be made a condition under which the licence is granted (i.e. for 
products on which the use of the Mark is not compulsory), that the licensee 
devote a definite: proportion of the gross value of his sales to the United 
Kingdom market—say, one quarter or one half of one per cent—as his contri- 
bution to the campaign. 

We suggest also that the possibilities be explored of a contribution for 
specific purposes by provincial Governments. 


CHAPTER I 


THE UNITED KINGDOM MARKET FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Foreword 


We believed it desirable to begin this report by a summary of the chief 
characteristics of the United Kingdom market as far as agricultural products are 
concerned. The main purpose of this is to indicate the size of the market, its 
chief peculiarities, and the severity of the competition that the producer or 
packer in Canada has to face. 


Farms in the United Kingdom and Canada 


The population of Great Britain and Northern Ireland at the last census 
(1931) was 44,500,000 persons, spread over an area of 95,000 square miles, or 
468 persons per square mile. The population of Canada in the same year was 
10,377,000 persons, spread over an area of 3,466,556 square miles, or 2-99 persons 
per square mile. 

In 1934 there were 454,361 farms in England, Wales and Scotland, and there 
were 728,623 in Canada in 1931. Acreage figures show a very wide disparity ; 
in 1931 occupied acreage in Canada amounted to 163,000,000 acres, whereas the 
figure for Great Britain was approximately 14,000,000 acres. More than half 
the farms in Britain are of less than 50 acres. In spite of this, however, the 
number of agricultural workers is almost the same,—i.e. 1,128,154 in Canada and 
1,281,531 (male only) in Great Britain (1931). This is caused principally by 
the differences in the methods of farming—i.e. extensive in Canada, and intensive 
in England as far as cereals are concerned—and by the fact that farmers in the 
United Kingdom are principally interested in livestock and livestock products 
rather than in grains. 


Contrast between Agricultural Production in Canada and the 
United Kingdom 


As the following table shows, more than half the value of agricultural pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom is accounted for by livestock and dairy pro- 
ducts, whereas in Canada these branches supply only 30 per cent. 


VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


—— Canada (1934) England and Wales 
(1934-35) 

$ % $ (a) % 
Tsrve stOCKS ce mrem=tay ee ec Ei te ites bs ww as « 99,438,000 10-9 310,450, 000 29-7 
Milk: and airy DroduGis ee iain s ae ote ec 181,966,000 20-0 282,800, 000 20% 
Poultry and @oe5.-. 0 ee, ees acces 44, 267,000 4-8 107, 200, 000 10-3 
i kes) CR err mr ee 2 apne a 2,645, 000 0:3 8,950,000 0-9 
Piel cero ps ss 1 es Ce ee a 80M oo at 544,975,000 59-7 179, 500, 000 17-2 
Fruit and veretablossetes(0) ne. ee ee ee eee cs be ee 39, 145,000 4-3 154, 350,000 14:8 
912,436,000 100-0 1,043,250,000 100-0 


(a) Value of the pound sterling taken as $5.00 throughout this report. 
__(6) Other Canadian farm products (e.g. fur-farming) excluded in order to use only those comparable 
with the U.K. list. 
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Statistics of the numbers of livestock on farms emphasize the same point; 
except for horses there is more livestock in the United Kingdom than in Canada. 


NUMBERS OF LIVE STOCK ON FARMS, 1935 


United 
— Canada Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 
1s ei a): Rea ON TEE GAP Sore PML es UTA Tae GP EO APNE RRC A Yn Se he 2,931,337 1,498,510 
COBBLE obs why daadoelerd 6 STE Eos Foes ete ras as eRe Sirs Se 8,820, 600 12, 678,357 
BRGOD: Ce sad os ee ea eae cla ae se RI se a eentee Baa ah oe 3,399,100 28,103,405 
A Sp Tr. Ea EM et a AA EL Oey ae EISNER: Ler RAEN os ae 3,549, 200 5,619,143 


The crops grown show the importance of livestock. For every hundred 
tons of wheat grown in Canada there are 170 tons of hay cut, whereas in the 
British Isles for every hundred tons of wheat 660 tons of hay are cut. In Canada 
the turnip crop is about one-eighth of the weight of the hay crop, but in Britain 
the turnip crop is slightly heavier than even the hay crop.* Of the pro- 
ductive land in England, Scotland and Wales, less than one-third is arable; the 
rest is pasture and grazing. 


Increase in Imports of Foodstuffs 


One of the effects of the early years of the Industrial Revolution was the 
encroachment of industry upon farm lands. It was more profitable to export 
manufactured goods and to import foodstuffs from wherever they could be 
obtained most cheaply. By raising the standard of living of the working 
population, the birth-rate increased rapidly and the mortality rate declined. 
Thus the increase of population was very rapid. These factors made the United 
Kingdom the most important market in the world for foodstuffs. 

In 1821 the population of England and Wales was only 12,000,000; by 
1861 it had passed the 20,000,000 mark; and by 1901 it was over 30,000,000. 
These increases of population were not accompanied by any increase in farm 
production. Before the Great War the British bill for imported food, drink and 
tobacco was $1,450,000,000. A higher standard of living generally, combined 
with higher prices, doubled this figure after the War; in 1924 and 1925 imports 
in these classifications were valued at $2,850,000,000. For the next four years 
the amount was fairly steady at $2,650,000,000, but from 1930 the general decline 
in the prices, of primary products caused a reduction in the value which reached 
$1,700,000,000 in 1933. The pendulum has now swung back, and imports in 1936 
amounted to $1,914,640,000. 


The 1936 figures were as follows:— 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM OF FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO, 1936 


$ % 

Breas ee al > iN Fae ek Ati ee cet db A eee 394, 145, 000 20-6 
Cs PAin And) POUR Gs a do epee ee eel ok nL SE a ae 347,875,000 18-2 
PAGES DEO U CE ye a vs discal ee A ge coat in 3 ge ee 336, 835, 000 17-6 
Beverages ane C0608 5 6. Sos. oh 1s oe ee, he he Wa oe cdc ee ee 223,165,000 aly 
Vresh imitand vegeta blass4..c scot Some ed EA 2 ec 185, 355, 000 9-7 
DODRECGCO. 5 pegs skec ees Le ante oa ce a ik oo Ce eee 92,690,000 4-8 
Feddatutie for animals: cca hacd seek ete ae ooo wn oa no ee eee 42,415,000 2-2 
Living animals for food, 42 2.05.0 .3..7 eee ae es Sc eee 36, 205, 000 1-9 
Other 100d eo chn esi eek ew latele ohcs MR ook ss see 254,955,000 13-3 

EET Dc pork aoe eels duced a RN ens eek Os 2 0) dl 2 or 1,913,640, 000 100-0 


*Based on 1935 production figures. 
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Re-exports of these imported foodstuffs in 1936 were valued at $58,400,000 
—i.e. of the food, drink and tobacco imported, products to the value of $1,855,- 
240,000 (or 97-0 per cent of the total value of imports) were retained for home 
consumption. 


Severity of Competition 

Up till 1931 the British market (as far as foodstuffs were concerned) was 
entirely free; all countries could ship their products in unhampered by any 
restrictions or quota regulations. The result was that there was extremely keen 
competition to take advantage of this market. Producers in all countries studied 
the market with extreme care in order to ship the exact quality, type and grade 
that the market required, and in many instances they made products specially 
for the United Kingdom. 

Their efforts have been assisted by the characteristics of the buying public 
and the food trade of the United Kingdom. The British housewife is extremely 
conservative. If she is accustomed to buying a particular product, she likes 
ip keep on buying it, and it requires a great deal of effort and time to make her 
change. 


Necessity for Consistent Quality and Steady Supply 


This is reflected in the attitude of the distributing trades. They want a 
steady supply of what they have been accustomed to, and the quality must 
always be consistent. They are not interested in novelty; they want the prod- 
ucts they have always bought—a steady supply with a steady quality. 


This does not mean that the British housewife is not susceptible to change. 
She does change her ideas, but only-slowly. Canned goods and prepared cereal 
breakfast foods, for instance, are now regular items on the menu, whereas a few 
years ago they were virtually unknown. The propaganda of the Empire Market- 
ing Board surprised many people by its success at accomplishing a task that was 
thought to be almost impossible. The British housewife will usually pay a 
premium for a domestic product, even when (as often happens) the quality does 
not justify so doing, but with a majority of housewives and the trade Empire 
products come second. But neither will be interested in an Empire product 
purely for its own sake; it must come up to the proper standard. 


The Future 

This chapter would not be complete without some reference to the future. 
There are two factors of particular interest: (a) the future of British agriculture, 
and (b) the future of the population level. 


(a) British Agriculture -—The basic problem confronting British agriculture 
is how to lower the prices of foodstuffs to the industrial masses, and yet to make 
British farming sufficiently remunerative to keep farmers on their farms. Within 
recent years the Government has tried to regulate imports by the imposition of 
special import duties, quotas or a combination of both. These regulations have 
met with varying success, and are really still in the experimental stages. There 
is the further difficulty—that an agricultural policy must take into considera- 
tion the possibility of war. Stockraising is ideal in Britain in time of peace, 
yet is dangerous in time of war owing to the difficulty of bringing in feedstuffs 
in bulk. Therefore, the production of cereals, which can be imported more eco- 
nomically from abroad, has to be encouraged, at least to a certain extent. The 
national policy, therefore, must be one of compromise. 

It may be taken as probable that commissions or boards to regulate the 
marketing of key products will be a permanent feature, though whether these 
boards will be controlled by the producer or by independent agencies is still 
unsettled. It is also probable that the Government will continue to protect the 
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interests of agriculturists in the United Kingdom. It is not at all certain, how- 
ever, that duties on foreign products will be maintained; thus Canadian pro- 
ducers must be prepared to defend their interests in an entirely unprotected 
market. | 


(6) Population—tThe birthrate in the United Kingdom has been falling 
steadily. In 1870 it was 35-5 per 1,000; in 1922 it was barely 20; and since 
1932 it has been less than 15 per 1,000. A stationary level of population is 
certain, therefore, in the near future,* and it is more than likely that the popula- 
tion will decline. If this comes about, the market will not continue to expand 
from weight of numbers, but it is not unlikely that a rising standard of living 
will result in a larger demand for the type of foodstuff that Canada produces. 

Both the factors dealt with above emphasize the necessity for Canada to 
build up a steady demand in Britain for her agricultural products without any 
delay. 


*See series of three articles in “The Economist,” July, 1937. 


CHAPTER II 


LIVE CATTLE—BEEF AND STORES—DAIRY CATTLE AND 
DRESSED BEEF 


Canada and the Irish Free State are the only countries allowed to ship live 
cattle for feeding or breeding purposes to the United Kingdom. 

Imports of cattle of all kinds into the United Kingdom from the Irish Free 
State have ranged during the last ten-year period from a low of 458,164 
head in 1934 to a high of 834,962 in 1930. In 1935 the exports from the Irish Free 
State were 592,644 head; in 1936 they were 657,301. 

Exports from Canada to the United Kingdom were 37,759 head in 1936, 
according to the official British records, and 6,478 head in 1935. In 1933 and 
1934 Canadian exports were 51,443 and 51,373 respectively, while in 1932 the 
figure was 16,724. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF CATTLE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The cattle population of the United Kingdom has remained fairly constant 
during the last ten years. 


CATTLE POPULATION, UNITED KINGDOM 


1 Ge te ae ot eS ae, | ans, ce a aml oi, (LBS NOU 
oem ramme o ere, ie ol tas ty oh a! MAAC Se pean Mme Oo 4 O78 HOO 
noe Miter ei ait Aas Wee Cia a a sr Oe Se eae eet ue gon WOd 
STON Un MENS ER ATES AE ULE tee eam ect an CR Me ss ORR De eee KITT 
LO ee Na antes Oop A at a se Mee ee ye 7 OBE 000 
eee een ty. rahe. Pearag eb ot o2 7 ORG Wee Lk 8 306 000 
ee er eet Ct ace ee yc.) ee I OMY) (8 GA O00 
Tr re ee Genes oer hate hee at euler ate eis A ST O00 
eee es hat att Lie aga edi 8 Gas O00 
TORT clepad oh a) LR RU ATS RE Lh A can MI 8,622,000 


(Figures given are June counts). 

As will be noted from the above table the greatest increase has been from 
1930 to 1935 with an increase of 900,000 or about 11 per cent. However, with 
the increased numbers of cattle the estimated production of beef and veal in the 
United Kingdom shows a steady decline from 1929-30 to 1932-33. The figures 
were 588-4 thousand tons, 550-8 thousand tons, 524-1 thousand tons and 518-8 
thousand tons, respectively, and include imported store cattle that were finished 
and slaughtered in Britain. 

The recent trend in cattle numbers and slaughterings suggests, states the 
Cattle and Beef Survey report of the Imperial Economic Committee (1934), 
that the present herds are sufficient with imports of stores at about their recent 
level to produce about 520,000 tons of beef and about 35,000 tons of veal 
annually without reduction in numbers. 


THE BEEF CATTLE SUBSIDY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(a) Beef and Stores 


It is, perhaps, too early to say what effect the recent granting of a subsidy 
for home-produced fat cattle and the imposition of an import duty on foreign 
chilled and frozen meat may have on the home production. 

In 1934 the Government passed the Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions) 
Act. This Act provided a subsidy of 5/— per ewt. for cattle of a certain grade 
at a cost to the Treasury of £4,000,000 a year. In late January and early 
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February, 1937, a bill was passed through the House enlarging the subsidy to 
£5,000,000 a year with additional subsidies for certain quality. Commencing 
August 1, 1937, a subsidy of 7/6 per cwt. was to be paid on quality home-bred 
cattle dressing 57 per cent and 5/- per cwt. on quality imported cattle dressing 
54 per cent. Ordinary home-bred cattle could earn a bonus of 5/- per cwt., 
and ordinary imported cattle 2/6 per cwt. Also, under the beef and veal 
Import Duties Bill, effective Feb. 18, 1937, a duty of 3d. per lb. on all foreign 
imported chilled beef and veal was imposed, and 2d. per lb. on frozen beef. 
Furthermore, the Bill provided for the setting up of a Live Stock Commission 
with powers to operate the new system. 

Between the Act of 1934 and the reconsideration leading to the Act early 
in 1937, the quality of home-killed beef deteriorated with the result that price 
spreads between the home-killed and the Argentine chilled product narrowed. 
It is interesting to note that the premiums paid for English first-quality beef 
over Argentine first-quality chilled averaged 44 per cent in 1924, went as low 
as 29 per cent in 1929 and stood at 32 per cent in 1933, and approximately 30+ 
per cent in 1936. 


Competition 


Canada’s only competitor in the live-cattle trade in the United Kingdom 
is the Irish Free State. The latter is admirably suited in both climate and 
pasturage as well as in geographical position to supply the United Kingdom 
market with both fats and stores. In 1933 more than 4,000,000 head of cattle 
were in the Free State, or about 135 head per 100 population, which is more 
than in any other country in Europe. 

As a result of the long-continued interest in the cattle industry by Irish 
Governments and the generally favourable market in Great Britain, the industry 
has flourished and the number of cattle has remained fairly constant. Aside from 
the political disturbances (1934), this condition has persisted, and the exports 
have remained almost unchanged. 

Imposition of import duties on Irish cattle by Great Britain in January, 1934, 
had an immediate downward effect on exports, but the numbers returned to the 
previous level in 1935, and were still greater (the highest since 1931) in 1936. 

It is entirely likely that the Irish Free State will continue the present policy 
of cattle production and export. There is, however, a definite tendency to export 
yearling cattle instead of two-year-olds. 

Canadian cattle exports to the United Kingdom over a period of years has 
been unsatisfactory in two respects. From the viewpoint of the Canadian 
exporters the market is uncertain, while the British buyer of store cattle is, under 
these conditions, unable to secure a regular supply of Canadian feeder cattle. 
These are young cattle of beef breeding, usually about two years of age, In good 
growing condition suitable to be finished for beef by the farmers of Great Britain. 
In Britain they are always referred to as “stores” or “store cattle”. During the 
last ten years the shipments of beef cattle into the United Kingdom have been 
as follows:— 
sss SS aq QO. (0 a 

Year From From Irish 
Canada _ | Free State 
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These figures definitely tell the story of Canada’s lack of regularity of 
exports to the United Kingdom; while the Irish Free State’s exports remain 
relatively constant. 

Although the average run of cattle exported by Canada are superior in 
breeding and are also relatively a healthier sort than the cattle of the Free State, 
nevertheless, the latter country, because of her ideal climatic conditions and close 
proximity to the British market, will in all probability always hold a commanding 
position on the British market. 

Originally the vast majority of the beef cattle exported to the United 
Kingdom from Canada were finished or fats which were sold for immediate 
slaughter, but in more recent years the tendency has been toward the shipment 
of feeders or stores. These Canadian stores are popular on the markets and with 
the farmers of the feeding areas who find that they make rapid gains while in their 
hands and can usually be relied upon to return them a profit. 


Cattle are fed in all parts of the United Kingdom, but the Northeastern 
and Northern Counties of England and the South-eastern Counties of Scotland 
are particularly noted for their rich pasture and good cattle. The markets serving 
these areas are: In England, Birkenhead and Norwich; in Scotland, Glasgow, 
Perth and Aberdeen. 


The type of feeder most in demand is a well-bred animal of one or other 
of the beef breeds that is in fair flesh and weighing about 1,120 Ibs. (10 ewt.). 


Early in the season cattle lacking somewhat in condition are fairly acceptable 
as they will make good gains on grass, but as the season advances, better-fleshed 
animals are required suitable for late-fall and winter feeding in yard and stall. 


Recommendations 


1. We are forced as a result of a careful survey of the Canadian cattle 
trade in all parts of the United Kingdom to the conclusion that the services of a 
sales superintendent with special qualifications are needed in this field and, 
because of the very special nature of the work, that he should be responsible to 
the Department of Agriculture. 


The sale of feeder or store cattle presents very different problems from those 
that arise in the marketing of other agricultural commodities. With processed 
or packaged goods, orders are usually placed with brokers in advance by letter 
for future delivery, whereas with live cattle, the sale is made only after the 
actual animals are inspected by the prospective buyer. This means that it is 
all important that those in need of store cattle are made acquainted with the 
merit of Canadian animals. This can only be done by actually interesting the 
farmers in the cattle feeding areas of England and Scotland in what Canada 
has to offer. 

Because of the fact that live cattle are valued by the purchaser on their 
individual merit, the services of a specially qualified salesman would be required. 
He must be a man thoroughly familiar with production costs and values in 
Canada, and an experienced judge of commercial cattle. 


2. Although all sorts of cattle can be disposed of on the markets of the 
United Kingdom, at a price, nevertheless, it would appear that greater care 
should be exercised in the selection of feeder cattle intended for this market. 


3. More attention should be paid to the breeding of cattle intended for this - 
market. Beef type is desired, good conformation is essential, while a good solid 
colour also has a distinct market value. 


4. Large and badly placed brands (on rib or flank) are objected to and 
discounted somewhat in the sale ring. Attention of ranchers should be directed 
to this problem. 
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5. Although very young or light-weight feeders will sell well, the transporta- 
tion costs (being computed on a space basis), are apt to be relatively too high as 
compared with rates on heavier animals. 

As the ocean transport costs were based originally upon the movement of 
finished cattle (which were of decidedly greater value per head), and as now the 
trade is almost entirely confined to feeder or store cattle (of considerably less 
value per head), it would appear that an investigation as to the fairness of the 
present rate would be in order. 

6. The movement of cattle destined for the export market would be assisted 
if feeding-in-transit rates were put into effect. This would permit cattle being 
held en route for finishing. 


(b) Dairy Cattle 


Five years ago the United Kingdom established new import regulations 
which permitted breeding cattle to enter this market. As a result, Canada 
shipped to the United Kingdom the following quantities:— 


Number of 

Canadian 
Years Dairy Cattle 
VOR Sec VP UNIS, 0 Ara ea i 2 re any DR ee oe i ole 499 
TUDES. ove enon meaee Gh em AMI ae Mia i rr eee Olay la pene 1,119 
De eee, ee Re Tgoc, wrin,, Se ac ree ae ee Pe hee) es 293 
LAE LT ao ip eee eg TR Shee Beh, Ce Ue, OO ge CLUDE 8 Ca de ae 640 
MUO wet LVR aera U cere it uate tng Wh hele (1 vail he ged alg tsakn Pachter Teas bt gar All 


Canada’s only competitor in this market is the Irish Free State. The only 
condition imposed on the importation of Irish cows is that the duty must be 
paid. Unfortunately, statistics relative to the number of imports of cows into 
the United Kingdom from the Irish Free State are not available, but it is a well 
known fact that Irish heifers and cows are imported in very large numbers. 
Canada’s shipments shown above are relatively insignificant but there is no 
gcod reason why she should not get a very much larger share of this business. 
This trade presents great possibilities for Canadian breeders but suffers from 
several handicaps. 

Some of the decisions of the Inspectors for the British Ministry of Agri- 
culture, who inspect all Canadian dairy cows upon arrival, have been the cause 
of some dissatisfaction among the shippers. There have been times when con- 
siderable numbers of what would appear to be excellent animals in certain con- 
signments were rejected as unsuitable and were marked for slaughter. For the 
most part, however, and particularly in recent shipments only those which were 
cbviously unsuitable have been rejected. 

In addition to this there is still a small group of breeders who are opposed to 
the importation of Canadian dairy cows, but their influence seems to be growing 
less. 

Both in England and Scotland the demand for Canadian Friesians is in- 
creasing. All the owners of the 13, or more, herds made up of Canadian-bred 
cows which were visited were enthusiastic regarding them. The same may not 
be said of Canadian-bred Ayrshires, as the consignments seen were not entirely 
acceptable to the trade. Most of the Ayrshire cows lacked scale, which the 
dairy farmer demands. Small teats and poor udders were not uncommon. Many 
of the individuals in the shipments inspected, as well as some of the cows from 
previous shipments seen on farms in Scotland, were not particularly outstanding. 

The health of Canadian dairy cows is their highest recommendation when 
they are compared with dairy cattle from the Irish Free State. 

The type of the Canadian-bred Friesian does not entirely conform with the 
British type as the latter is a thicker animal, with considerably more spring of 
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rib. However, the Canadian-bred cows in the herds inspected, were, in nearly 
all cases, found to be producing more milk than the British Friesian. A number 
of herds of Canadian-bred cows could be criticized, however, on account of the 
slightly lower butterfat content of their milk as compared with the home-bred 
cows. This feature is regarded by some farmers as an objection to our cattle. 


From following the debates in the British House of Commons in recent 
weeks, one would gather that the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is very 
seriously contemplating the inclusion of tuberculosis-free herds under the Milk 
Marketing Scheme. Tuberculosis-free areas patterned after the Canadian 
method have been discussed and, although considerable opposition may be ex- 
pected, in all probability sentiment will grow in favour of safe-guarding the milk 
supply. 

If this happens, Canada, being the only country in a position to ship 
tubercular-free cows, will be presented with a golden opportunity to supply the 
animals required for replacement purposes. As a direct result cows free from 
tuberculosis will, in the near future, command a premium in the United Kingdom. 


Recommendations 


1. Dairy cows, even to a greater extent than store cattle, are sold on 
individual merit. ‘Their value is measured by age, type, breed, condition, colour, 
apparent milking capacity as indicated by development of the mammary system, 
quality and general appearance, as well as by many other intangible qualifi- 
cations. This being so, it is obvious that the development of trade in dairy cows 
demands the services of a man thoroughly familiar with every phase of the 
dairy-cow business. We are firmly of the opinion that a great opportunity 
awaits Canada in this field if sound judgment is used in its development. Cana- 
dian cows are popular; they are in demand. Each new purchaser that can be 
secured and each new herd that can be established in Britain will be of great 
value in advertising our cows. We are convinced that the only man who can 
accomplish this is one who not only knows Canadian-bred dairy cows, but is 
also capable of discussing intelligently the merits of the home breeds used so 
widely by British dairy farmers. 


2. There is every indication that the export of dairy cows to the United 
Kingdom is likely to continue. In fact, there are factors at work that would 
indicate that such an export business might easily become of considerable 
importance to Canada. This will depend almost entirely upon the quality of 
the animals exported, and, to ensure that they are entirely suitable, the Gov- 
ernment inspection at point of shipment would have to be rigidly enforced. 


3. Official certificates certifying that all animals have been tested within a 
reasonable time of shipment and found to be free from tuberculosis, should be 
furnished covering each animal in the shipment. 


4. Consideration should be given to the question of testing for Bang’s 
disease and issuing certificates indicating freedom from this malady. 


5. Cows for this trade should be capable of producing milk testing more 
than 3 per cent butterfat, preferably 3-5 per cent. 


6. The greatest demand is for heifers carrying their first calf and within 
about two weeks of calving at time of sale. Young cows up to 5 or even 6 
years of age if sound and of good type are also in demand. 


7. Extreme dairy conformation is not looked on with favour, a rather thicker, 
fleshier type of animal carrying a well-attached and evenly-balanced udder 
being the type desired. 


8. Good condition is important. Heifers well-grown and carrying plenty of 
flesh bring the best price. 
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(c) Dressed Beef 


In 1985 the United Kingdom imported chilled, frozen and canned or tinned 
beef, in the following amounts:— 


Long Tons 

ee ra ea ae aN tiene cd soit), eM es he RL) oth 424,278 
LN MOY Oils: Sok ok A) arn SMO galas role te yh a en a Ce 148,905 
Mined cone aubed waentt.cod x. se tls eeemnemmpe eM a rte g oy 48,950 
cyl Res | SS tes '! 2 cE 622,133 


*—Figures are from the United Kingdom Trade Abstract, 1935. 


Between one-half and two-thirds of the beef imported to the United 
Kingdom is received through the Port of London and sold on the Smithfield 
Market. 

Up to the present Canada has not found it possible to ship chilled or frozen 
meat with any degree of regularity to the United Kingdom market. This is due 
to several reasons, the most important being that the climatic conditions in 
Canada are by no means as favourable to low cost production of beef cattle as 
is the case in the South American countries which are engaged in this trade. 

Because of low production costs and consequent huge business development, 
_ steamship companies have been induced to equip ships specially constructed for 
carrying and delivering their products to United Kingdom markets in perfect 
condition. 

In the general chilled and frozen beef trade, Canada must meet the stiffest 
kind of competition from the South American countries as well as from Australia 
and New Zealand, all of which have been engaged in the business for upwards of 
00 years, and consequently are now virtually in control of the market. 


There is, however, a distinct possibility that Canadian fresh-killed beef 
might be successfully marketed in the United Kingdom. The British people 
still prefer home-killed beef and are willing to pay a premium for it. Canada, 
being the closest of all the Dominions, could possibly develop a market for a 
limited amount of fresh-killed beef shipped in a chilled state, but not frozen, 
which, if of good quality, might be expected to compete with the home-killed 
product. 

There are many difficulties in the way, transportation of the product in as 
nearly fresh condition as possible being one of the most important. If it is 
frozen it is immediately classified as such. If this chilled meat business is under- 
taken, it must be on such a basis as will allow the product to be classified as 
Canadian Fresh Killed in order to secure a premium over the regular chilled 
and frozen supplies. 


The demand now is definitely for lighter animals. Carcasses weighing 450 
to 500 pound are the most popular, and command the highest prices. Cattle 
such as make the best baby beef would suit the trade. The fact that Canadian 
beef would be grain fed would enhance its value, as carcasses would present a 
superlor appearance on account of the white colour of the fat. 


Recommendations 


1. Some investigational work has already been done on dressed beef. We 
would suggest that several small trial shipments be made to demonstrate whether 
or not the product can be landed in the British market in a fresh, satisfactory 
condition. 

2. Care should be taken to ship in either full sides or short sides as all 
home-killed beef is handled in this manner. All frozen beef shipped to the British 
market is quartered. 
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CHAPTER III 
HORSES 


Considerable change has occurred in the horse situation in the United King- 
dom during the last ten years. This change has affected both the draught- and 
light-horse breeds. 

The number of horses in the United Kingdom has decreased steadily since 
1922, a fact which is shown by the numbers listed below:— 


Year Horse Population 
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The above figures show a decrease of approximately 50 per cent, or 984,000 
head. This decrease in numbers has been due largely to the growing displace- 
ment of the horse by the tractor in agriculture and by the automobile and truck 
in transport. 

During the period of this decline brought about by the mechanization of 
agriculture and changes in transport, the demand for horses lessened. Conse- 
quently horse prices fell to the lowest levels in several decades, placing the 
industry at a low ebb and curtailing breeding. The results are that to-day 
because of their scarcity horse prices throughout the United Kingdom have 
increased to the extent of approximately £10 to £20 per head in the last year. 

Importation of work horses into the United Kingdom was steady from 1927 
to 1931 and ranged from 9,505 head in the first-mentioned year to 7,657 head 
in 1931. In 1932 the number dropped to 5,994 and in 1933 to 3,884. Beginning 
in 1934 the number increased to 6,188, reached 9,211 in 1935, and achieved a 
ten-year high mark of 10,664 head in 1936. 

Among the exporters of horses to the United Kingdom the Irish Free State 
stands high. In 1935 the Free State shipped 4,973 head, and in 1936, 5,381 
head, which, for the most part, were saddle horses. Belgium stood next in 1935 
with 2,547 head and in 1936 shipped 2,622, while in 1936 Lithuania contributed 
770 head, and Poland 540 head. Canada in 1935 contributed 191 head and in 
1936, 275 head. | 

The supply of light horses in both the United Kingdom and Ireland has 
been drawn on by foreign countries for army remounts, Italy and Russia being 
the principal buyers. This shortage has resulted in a price increase which opens 
this market to Canadian shippers at the present time. 

In June, 1937, a shipment of eighteen Alberta saddle horses was made to 
Somerset. These were intended for hunting purposes and were exceptionally 
well received. The outlook is most encouraging for further shipments of a limited 
number of saddle horses; the type desired being a horse standing 15-3 to 16:2 
hands, young and of good conformation, clean flat-boned, with high withers, short 
back and level quarters. The most suitable type for this purpose is usually 
sired by a thoroughbred of good size, but may be out of ordinary range mares 
of good conformation with quality and size. Canada can furnish a considerable 
number of this kind. 

The stamina of these horses together with their performance and ability 
to take care of themselves both in shipping and under the saddle, received the 
most favourable comment. Horses of the hunter type, well-mannered and 
capable, are in considerable demand, good ones realizing up to £100 in England. 
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It is not recommended that light horses be consigned to public auctions 
as such procedure may result in unfavourable prices, or, the horses remaining 
unsold. These horses are best sold by private treaty and the sale depends 
entirely on the individuality of the horse coupled with his suitability for hunting 
purposes and his performance and manners. It is vital in the best interests of 
the shipper that reliable consignees be found to act as agents or brokers with 
authority to hold the horses for a short period, if necessary, to await more 
favourable prices. For example, horses can be held for about one shilling per day 
on pasture. The best period for sale of hunter-type horses is from July to 
September. 

The sale of 80 Canadian-bred draught horses at Perth, Scotland, was a fair 
example of the market demand for this type of horse, and of the price range in 
the market in the United Kingdom. The shipment averaged £57 per head with 
a top of £91 and a low mark of £41. This shipment was an average lot of 
Canadian-bred horses weighing 1,600 pounds and over, standing 16 to 17 hands 
high, and in only fair condition. A few carried too much age, but were sound, 
and for the most part of good conformation and were well-broken, which is 
important. 

Shippers of draught horses will find a better market in the north than in the 
south of the United Kingdom. Care should be taken that horses shipped are 
sound, well-broken, young, and that they arrive in the period March to May. It 
is not necessary to have the horses fat, but good frames are necessary. The 
northern markets want plenty of scale. 


Recommendations 


1. Only sound, well-broken draught horses of good conformation, standing 16 
hands, or over, and up to good size should be sent to the United Kingdom market. 


2. The best selling ages are four to five years although older horses up to 
eight years can be sold provided they are sound and in good condition. 


3. Shippers should try to offer draught horses in the United Kingdom market 
in March, April and May. 


4. Light, or hunter-type, horses should be offered during the summer and 
early autumn as this is the season when they are most in demand. 


5. Good manners and good mouths add greatly to the value of hunter-type 
horses. Care should be taken in this respect to avoid loss or disappointment in 
shipments. 


6. The value of a saddle horse varies with the individual animal and depends 
on a multitude of characteristics with which the salesman must be familiar and 
which he must be able to evaluate correctly. He must be familiar with and 
able to recognize the type required for saddle purposes, whether it be for cross- 
country riding, hunting in rough or moorland country, or for estate or park use. 


The same is true of the draught horse. These are also purchased singly and 
are selected by the purchaser as the animal most suitable for his particular needs. 
The salesman must be not only familiar with horses and horse breeding in Canada, 
but also must know exactly the type of horse most suitable for the British trade, 
whether it be required for lorry, cart, van or for work in chains on the farm. 

We are of the opinion that good work can be done in this field by a specially 
qualified man whose duty it would be to interest prospective purchasers in Britain 
with the outstanding merit of the Canadian-bred saddle and draught horse. 


CHAPTER IV 


PIG PRODUCTS—BACON AND HAM 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


One hundred years ago Britain was an exporter of pig products. To-day 
she is the greatest importer of pig products in the world, with approximately 
ae one-third of the bacon and ham consumed within her borders produced at 

ome. 

Imports of pig products into the United Kingdom showed a continuous 
increase since the “forties” of last century, when they stood at a little over 
35,000 cwt. per annum, until 1933. For several decades the United States held 
a monopoly in the export trade of bacon, hams and salt pork to Great Britain. 
In the “ eighties” Denmark made her first bid for a share of this trade, a trade 
which has developed continuously until she is now the foremost country in 
efficiency and organization in respect to pig products. 

Early in this century Holland had developed a large trade in fresh pork 
to the United Kingdom which exceeded in quantity all imports of pork from the 
United States, whether salted or chilled. 

At the outbreak of the World War in 1914, Great Britain was importing 
nearly 84 million cwt. of pig products, the United States and Denmark con- 
tributing each more than 40 per cent of the bacon and hams, and Holland over 
90 per cent of the fresh pork. Further changes took place. With the increase 
of population and consumption in the United States her share of the bacon trade 
has diminished to the advantage of Denmark, Holland, Sweden and the Baltic 
States. 

In 1926 an embargo was placed on the importation of fresh meats from 
continental sources as a preventive measure against foot and mouth disease. 
This closed the market to Dutch supplies of fresh pork, a supply which is now 
largely provided by British and Irish farmers. In more recent years other 
sources of supply have developed. In 1928 pig products imported amounted to 
more than 12 million ewt., or. 50 per cent more than pre-war imports. Prac- 
tically the whole of this increase came from foreign countries. In 1912 foreign 
countries supplied 93 per cent, in 1913 95 per cent of the supplies imported. 
In 1927 and 1928 foreign countries still supplied 91 per cent and 93 per cent, 
respectively. Consequently, Empire countries actually supplied less of the 
import trade in 1927 and 1928 than they did in 1913. 

Analysis of the British import figures for bacon for the last four years, 
however, shows a definite trend towards increased imports from Empire coun- 
tries. In 1933 Empire countries supplied 8 per cent of the total imports; in 1934, 
17 per cent; in 1935, 20 per cent; and in 1936, 24-3 per cent. Of this 24-3 per 
cent Canada supplied 16-6 per cent. 

In 1933 Canada moved up from seventh to fourth place among the nations 
supplying bacon to Great Britain. By 1936 she had occupied second place 
among some 28 countries, a position she still holds, being exceeded only by Den- 
mark which supplied 51:3 per cent of the total imports. 

With the development of the Bacon Industry in European countries, 
imports into the United Kingdom increased to a record total in 1932 of 11,391,000 
ewt. from the various contributing countries. The adoption of the regulation 
of imports from foreign countries by the British Government in 1933 caused 
imports to decline to 9,084,933 cwt. in that year, a decline which continued 
through to 1936 when 6,569,000 cwt. were imported. This decrease between 
1932 and 1936 amounted to 4°8 million cwt. or 42 per cent. 
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Bacon shipments from Denmark have declined in each of the last four 
years (1933-36). They decreased by 12 per cent in 1936, and were 51 per cent 
of the total imports as compared with 55 per cent in 1935 and 56 per cent in 
1934. Canada as the second highest supplier sent 19 per cent more in 1936 than 
in 1935, while imports from the Irish Free State, which displaced the Nether- 
lands as the third most important source, showed an increase of 10 per cent. 
Lithuania and Latvia increased their exports by 17 per cent in 1936, but other 
foreign countries showed decreases; both the Netherlands and Poland, each large 
suppliers, showing 5 per cent less. 

Ham imports, too, have declined between 1932 and 1936. In 1932 imports 
amounted to 801,000 cwt. and in 1936 to 671,000 cwt. In supplying hams to the 
United Kingdom, Canada holds second place to the United States. Canada sup- 
plied over 41 per cent of the hams to the British market in 1936 compared with 
the United States 49-5 per cent. 

Imports of chilled and frozen pork, mainly from New Zealand, with some 
from Australia and a fair amount from Argentina, have increased rapidly in the 
last four years. 

Some idea of the importance of this trade may be gained from the follow- 
ing import figures:— 


CHILLED AND FROZEN PORK IMPORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(In ewts.—000 omitted) 


ao 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


ee ea ees ee ee ee es ee ee eS 


ING waZ Cala Clit tmiteee ye dele tina SAR BI) aA 137 22 131 278 414 490 579 
JAI STAIN a tee ae tener tet, Ward Eas oe OC Rl tects Rp tae 23 86 45 66 83 147 233 
PAT OCR CUA: cles ha CREAM Mat Ae? lye kode ek tee ea 2 74 81 109 166 PATE 187 190 
Motaironmial LiGountues! teak anne ieee 351 363 340 620 1,104 913 O23 


It will be seen from this tabulation that imports of frozen pork have 
materially increased since the establishment of the quota system under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act and Bacon Marketing Scheme in Britain with the main 
stimulus given to production in Empire countries, New Zealand being the main 
contributor. In fact, there has been a remarkable expansion in the last four 
years in New Zealand and Australian shipments. 


Imports of chilled and frozen pork do not come under the bacon quota regu- 
lations but a considerable volume is now being cured as Wiltshires in England. 
The possibility of increased volume and competition from this class of product 
should not be overlooked. 


Competition 


The most important competitor is, of course, Denmark. Other countries 
shipping annually more than 100,000 cwt. into the United Kingdom are the Irish 
Free State, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, and Lithuania. As imports from these 
countries are governed by quotas, there is no need to describe their selling 
methods. There is, however, one historical comment that is worth making. 

Before the quota was instituted, bacon was shipped in to the United King- 
dom from a very large number of countries and was sold on its merits. There is 
still a prejudice against Canadian bacon, however, because immediately after 
the War much inferior bacon was sold and this, having been held in storage for 
some time, seriously damaged the reputation of Canadian bacon. At this time 
Denmark and other continental countries exported fresh, mild-cured bacon, and 
because of their geographical position their product was fresh and popular. This: 
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gave Denmark, our greatest competitor, a chance to capitalize on her opportunity, 
which she did effectively. When the quota regulations came into force, all con- 
tinental countries’ supplies were cut to a minimum, which made the demand 
greater and the price, therefore, higher. 


British Bacon Marketing Scheme 


The British Bacon Marketing Scheme, formed under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1931, came into effect on September 10, 1933, and covered all pigs 
sold for conversion into bacon in the United Kingdom and applied to all bacon 
and hams produced in Great Britain. The home industry was allotted a quota, 
based on the volume of bacon it could undertake to produce, with the remainder 
of requirements allocated to the various exporting countries as national quotas. 
Provision was made for the ordered expansion of home supplies at the expense 
of foreign supplies, any increase in the Dominion or Colonial share also being 
at the expense of foreign supplies. 

Without developing the varying fortunes of the Bacon Marketing Scheme, 
such as the difficulties over fulfilment of pig contracts by producers, the setting 
of foreign quotas, the organization of the Bacon Development Scheme (Sept. 7, 
1935) for nationalization of bacon production, and the apparent “ collapse ” of 
the Scheme early in 1937, it is necessary to show the effect the Scheme had on 
the home production, on foreign imports, and on imports from Empire countries. 

Since 1930 the production of bacon and hams in the United Kingdom has 
about doubled, while home-produced fresh pork production has increased but 
slightly during the same period. This last statement is particularly true for the 
period 1933-1936 during which time the Bacon Marketing Scheme was function- 
ing. In 1930 it was estimated by the British Ministry of Agriculture that the 
output of bacon and hams in Great Britain totalled 1,289,000 cwt. (including 
1,013,000 cwt. of bacon). 

In 1933 bacon production was estimated at 1,639,000 cwt. By 1934 home 
production of bacon and hams by registered curers under the bacon scheme 
amounted to 1,486,000 cwt. with an additional 250,000 cwt. made from imported 
pork—a total of 1,836,000 cwt. 

The estimated production of bacon and hams in 1935 reached 2,376,000 cwt., 
which breaks down into 2,028,000 cwt. produced in the United Kingdom and 
348,000 cwt. made from imported pork. 

In 1936 home production was estimated at 2,756,000 cwt. of bacon and hams, 
which figure includes 433,000 cwt. made from imported pork, or a home pro- 
duction of 2,323,000 cwt. 


Summarized, the production figures in Great Britain for bacon and hams 


are :— 
Cwt. 
DOU ge PCE Lents cbc 4.9.1.0) | tice ge Nagel ie Iai PAS gue we OOOO) 
LOS ormtete ee nw eae nc Mie dc) as toa RE te Wn hae? BS F630 OOO 
ED) eet tk Fe Sr ea ya. soca ab Abpea del te hese ae) canteen aL, FOO,00U 
Ph Oe tre Meee wba 1d ie ie ors. a 6 5 AIM eet al Se aes sa a A a OU) 
RO On A ee Ps MN aie: Saye a oo el gal See er aeeen SEL wea bel W oth eoe bean COOL 0UO 


Proposals for the future organization of the pig industry are at present 
under consideration, but the form which they will take has not yet been 
announced. 

Production in Northern Ireland during the last three years has also increased 
as the following figures show:— 


Cwt. 
a ee Sok ie ME Re iad ak Lite acl RL Cea a. (il sa oy oe orci ee Ue ema atc SOE Ok 
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RECENT BACON ALLOCATIONS 


The following table shows the quantities of foreign bacon, as defined in the 
Bacon (Import Regulations) Order, 1934, to be imported into the United King- 
dom from each of the principal foreign countries during the period July 1 to 
August 25, 1937:— | | | oa 


Allocation 
Country. Per Cent Cwt. 
Denmark. syucg eae ey eho) eb apodeme 63°5 516,280 
Netherlands. 6 6. 250-022 Ae ee a er 9°5 77,240 
POE ck es es Ree 7°95 64,640 
Sweden i) Silis ¢ aitg hy Sach aed ont ad eats an oh 4-70 38,216 
PAEDUAIIA s mous cae ee ee 2°95 23,984 
HStOn ae 6h Salo eis ee 0:75 6,096 
inland saci Fatee 0:40 35202 
EV el es de heat Peek i oe ase 0-70 5,692 
Rhpote sree te Use ¢2 0:85 6,912 
Argentina fa) 2. s: 0:70 5,692 
ER SN Cae ee 8-00 65,043 
813,047 


Market Conditions 


Canadian bacon is sold on the British market in competition with bacon 
from many other countries. An English breakfast and bacon are synonymous, 
and consequently each individual is a bacon critic. Canada must, therefore, have 
a quality of bacon that will compete with the product from other countries. 


British bacon import regulations permit Canada to supply a total of 
280,000,000 pounds a year. In recent years Canada has materially increased 
exports of bacon to Great Britain, while foreign countries have had to curtail 
their shipments. For all practical purposes the quota allocated to Canada per- 
mits of unrestricted exports, since the maximum has never been approximated. 
Foreign countries have endeavoured to take full advantage of the restricted 
volume by shipping only top quality bacon. For example, Denmark is exporting 
only sizable Wiltshires (55-65 pounds) of best quality. Hogs unsuitable for 
Wiltshires of this category are either returned to the farmer or utilized in the 
domestic trade at a very reduced price. This has created a tremendous incentive 
to further improvement. The Wiltshires are also trimmed much more than 
previously, to permit of the greatest number of sides in the tonnage allocated. 
These factors have contributed .to higher standards and better quality, which 
partially explain the price differential on Canadian bacon. | 

The increased volume of Canadian bacon exported during recent years has 
necessitated the shipment of a considerable volume of less suitable weights and 
second-grade product. Notwithstanding this handicap, remarkable improve- 
ment has been accomplished in transportation, butchering, handling, distribution, 
and the general condition of Canadian bacon. A_ high-quality product is 
essential if the highest price is to be obtained on the British market. 

Canadian bacon for distribution in London and the Home Counties arrives 
at Surrey Docks, London. Dock facilities and storage space are very satisfac- 
tory. The bacon is transferred from the ship’s hold to semi-refrigerated space, 
which is generally maintained at a temperature of 49 deg. F, or a portion is 
loaded in barges to be moved a short distance up the river to equally satisfac- 
tory storage space. Bacon for distribution in the Midlands is discharged mainly 
at Liverpool and Manchester ports, with small quantities at Hull and Newcastle. 
Storage space at the northern ports is not refrigerated, but since the volume is 
relatively small and is moved quickly facilities can be considered satisfactory. 

The bacon moves from cool stores or docks direct to the wholesaler, multiple 
shops or retailers. In the London area the greater part of the bacon is smoked, 
and therefore must move through either the wholesaler or multiple shops which 
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are equipped to smoke. In the Midland districts the preference is for green 
bacon, and as a result a greater percentage of the bacon moves direct from the 
importing agent to the retailer. 

Formerly long hooks were used by the stevedores, and these did considerable 
damage to the bacon. The use of long hooks has been discontinued and a bag 
hook is now used which eliminates any chance of marking. An improved type 
of sling has also been adopted and overloading of slings is prohibited. These 
changes have materially reduced mutilation of sides. 

A Canadian representative from the Department of Agriculture is at present 
stationed in England for the purpose of inspecting the grading and condition of 
Canadian bacon on arrival. Representative bales from each shipment are in- 
spected regularly and an inspection report reaches each packer through the 
Department at Ottawa. 

The trade in general are unstinted in their praise of the improvement in 
Canadian bacon. ‘There is, however, much to be done if Canadian bacon is to 
reach the same standard of excellence obtained by many competitors. The 
following observations are made to indicate what further improvement is essential. 


Flavour.—lt is generally agreed that the flavour of Canadian bacon is equal 
to that of any other bacon. 


Colour—Frequent observations are made that Canadian bacon has a 
tendency to discolour shortly after being cut. This condition is also true of 
other bacons, but particularly of Canadian. This tendency makes the retailer 
apprehensive about handling our bacon, particularly in warm weather, since it 
deteriorates rapidly unless moved off the counter quickly. 


Selection and Grading..—The grading and selection of Canadian bacon are 
not entirely satisfactory and must be improved. Selections are occasionally 
mixed, and, less frequently, grades are inaccurate. This has a tendency to create 
dissatisfaction, particularly with the small retailer. It is generally conceded that 
this fault is not entirely with the Canadian exporter since it is alleged that whole- 
salers do not always sell bacon according to the selection in which it was baled. 
To prevent this practice, certain other countries are now stamping the selection 
number on each side. 


Workmanship.—Butchering has been greatly improved, and is equal to 
other bacons, excepting that the meat around the shoulder pocket, from which 
the shoulder blade has been removed, is often jagged and torn. There is also 
some variation in the singe from the different plants. Some improvement in the 
scraping would give the skin a better appearance. This applies more De ay 
in the Midlands and the North where the bacon is sold green. 


Weights—tThe percentage of sizables (55-65 pounds) is much too small. 
While it is true that there is a market for out weights, it invariably is at a lower 
price level. Improvement in type and quality is a lengthy process, but tremen- 
-dous improvement could be made in a very short time by having a greater per- 
centage of the hogs marketed at suitable weights. This is one place where 
immediate improvement: could be made. i 


Price——There is a limit to the price which bacon can reach and still enjoy 
a free market. The limit of consumption set up by the Lane-Fox Commission 
was based on the quantity of bacon that would be consumed at a given price. 
When bacon prices reach approximately 100s. per hundredweight the demand 
recedes. The middle classes are the backbone of-the bacon trade. If they can 
_buy enough bacon with the money set aside for that purpose they do so, but if 
the quantity is not sufficient they will look for-some other meat substitute. 
Since there is a limit to the price which can be obtained for bacon, it is 
essential that Canadian bacon secure the highest possible price. Generally 
47275—54 
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speaking, Denmark has enjoyed the advantage of securing the top price of all 
imported bacon. A healthy export bacon trade will be difficult to maintain in 
Canada on the price basis of a secondary product. Continued improyement in 
quality is therefore essential. 

Canadian bacon is handled by 11 importing agents and is sold through the 
same channels as all other bacon imported by England. The importing agent 
sells to the wholesaler or multiple stores, or to retailers on the amalgamated list, 
the requirements for the latter being at least 100 sides of bacon weekly. The 
wholesaler, in turn, sells and distributes to the smaller retailers. 

The general opinion of the importing agents is that increased volume, 
associated with continued improvement, is all that is necessary to establish 
Canadian bacon in a favourable price position on the British market. This, 
however, can hardly be reconciled with the fact that other commodities offered 
in limited volume—for example, Canadian cheese and Irish bacon—command 
a premium in price. 


Multiple Shops—About 80 per cent of Canadian bacon is reported to be 
sold by importing agents direct to retailers and multiple shops. While sale to 
multiples is advantageous in point of volume, they prefer to merchandise under 
their own trade name and are reluctant to display Canadian bacon as Canadian 
bacon. As Danish bacon has a decided consumer demand, the retailer capitalizes 
on this fact by displaying it as Danish. This is also true of English and Irish 
bacon. Canadian bacon, along with Baltic, is consequently used as a secondary 
product and sold at a lower price. This condition may be best explained by the 
fact that Canadian bacon is not identified as Canadian bacon, and the consumer 
generally is not aware of its present merit. 


Cuts——Some of the larger wholesalers have made very definite representa- 
tion in regard to the large volume of box cuts being shipped from Canada. 
During 1936 Canada shipped a total of 154,768,800 pounds of bacon and pork 
products to the United Kingdom. Of this total 93,644,513 pounds were shipped 
as Wiltshire sides; 37,109,089 pounds were shipped as hams; and 24,015,198 
pounds were shipped as box cuts, i.e. fore-ends, picnics, butts, and backs. While 
accurate figures are not available, the percentage of box cuts has been much 
higher for the present year, to date. 

Wholesalers put forth the argument that the large quantities of Canadian 
cuts have a depressing influence on the price of Canadian Wiltshires because 
they are sold cheaper than the fresh cuts from a Wiltshire side. During the 
week of July 16, 1937, the official price per hundredweight of Canadian Wilt- 
shires was 90s. The price of fresh cuts was 70s. for green fore-ends, 118s. for 
green backs, and 120s. for green gammons. The price given for box cuts was 
66-68s. for fore-ends, 92s. for backs, and 112s. for gammons. The wholesaler’s 
argument is that the sale of box cuts at these prices undermines the market for 
his fresh-cut Wiltshires. He is, therefore, unable to realize a profit and must, of 
necessity, buy his Wiltshires cheaper. While box cuts are worth less than cuts 
from Wiltshires, immediate consideration should be given to the influence on 
the Wiltshire market of the competition from these cheaper products. 


Volume.—Great Britain is definitely dependent on imported supplies of 
bacon, and must always be assured of adequate volume. At present Canada is 
the second largest supplier. In 1932 she shipped 182,683 hundredweight to 
the United Kingdom, and in 1936, 1,092,401 hundredweight. Unless Canada 
is in a position to undertake delivery of an assured volume, Great Britain can- 
not be expected to jeopardize her position with regard to supplies from other 
countries. 

Regularity of supply is, therefore, of supreme importance, and it has a very 
direct relation to price. The requirements of wholesalers and retailers are fairly 
constant from week to week. If they are handling Canadian bacon and their 
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normal supply is reduced, they are placed at a distinct disadvantage as their 
competitor is probably assured of his regular volume. There is, therefore, a 
definite tendency to handle and push the sales of a bacon the regular volume of 
which can be relied upon. Because of quota regulations other countries always 
ship their regular volume; the trade therefore, rely on other bacons for their 
regular requirements, and many retailers use Canadian bacon only when required 
to take care of fluctuations in demands. | 


Recommendations 


1. We feel that action should be taken to develop better merchandising 
methods. This can undoubtedly be done if well-trained sales supervisors are 
made available, whose duty it would be to meet the trade constantly and to 
develop an interest in the Canadian product. . 

A careful survey of Canadian bacon, as it is handled in United Kingdom 
retail shops, failed to convince us that it was being merchandised in the best 
possible manner. On very few occasions was it advertised or sold as Canadian 
bacon. True, the merchants handling it are familiar with the product, but the 
ereat mass of the constmers have little knowledge of bacon other than the old- 
established lines such as English, Irish and Danish. We admit, of course, that 
the identification of bacon, a product retailed in sliced form, is difficult. We found 
definite evidence however, that certain kinds were being asked for by the con- 
sumer. The reason appears to be, not that the brand requested was of better 
quality, but that they have been made familiar with a certain brand through 
continued advertising and merchandising practices. It would be quite practical 
to furnish shop-keepers who handle Canadian bacon with labels to identify 
the product. This is quite a common practice with our competitors. 


2. Standards of quality must be maintained and improved. 


3. As volume and continuity of supply are essential other efforts will be 
nullified unless this can be accomplished. It is recommended that careful con- 
sideration be given to the possibilities of assuring a regular volume of this com- 
modity. 


4. A much higher percentage of sizable Wiltshires is desirable in Cana- 
dian exports. Serious consideration should be given to the formulation of a 
policy which will encourage the marketing of a greater percentage of hogs of 
suitable weights. 


5. There is a tendency on the part of Canadian exporters to increase greatly 
shipments of cuts to the United Kingdom market. Very careful consideration 
should be given to the influence of this class of product on the Wiltshire market 
with a view of arriving at some decision and, if thought necessary, of regulat- 
ing the volume of cuts exported. 


_ 6. The grading and selection of Canadian bacon has greatly improved in 
recent years. There is a need however, for further improvement. 


7. We suggest that further investigation be carried on in connection with 
transportation problems, including movement by rail, handling facilities at 
docks, and ocean transportation. 


8. Canadian bacon frequently discolours too quickly after being cut. Neces- 
sary investigation should be undertaken to ascertain and remove the cause, if 
possible. ; 


9. It is recommended that exporters be required to brand the selection on 
each side of Wiltshire exported to prevent possibility of substitution. 


10. The attention of the processors should be directed to the necessity for 
better workmanship in the removal of the shoulder blade in preparing Wiltshires. 


CHAPTER V 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The United Kingdom, though not as large a consumer of dairy products on a 
per capita basis as some other countries including Canada, yet in the aggregate 
uses very large quantities. 

Roughly speaking, both north and south of the West of England, is typical 
dairy country. Here from early times milk and milk products have been pro- 
duced in considerable quantities. In early days difficulties of transportation pre- 
vented the farmer from selling very much of his milk in a liquid state; conse- 
quently, he used to make large quantities into butter.and particularly cheese. 
With the development of transportation and the growth of large centres of popu- 
lation, the farmer found that he could sell far larger quantities .of fresh milk. 
Consequently, the production of butter and cheese declined, and the United 
Kingdom started to import dairy products. | 

In 1840, 226,000 cwt. (112 lb.) of cheése were imported. The amount 
increased steadily, until by the end of the century the figure was over ten times 
as large. For the last ten years the average annual imports amounted to about 
3,000,000 cwt., though there was a decline from this level in 1935 and 1936. 

Imports of butter have increased very rapidly.since the War. For the first 
fourteen years of the century about 4,000,000 cwt. were imported annually. In 
1926 the figure was 5,819,000 cwt., and steady increases each year brought it 
past the six million mark in 1928, the eight million mark in 1931, and in 1934 the 
imports were 9,695,000 cwt. They have remained at approximately this level for 
the last two years. ; 

As Canada is obviously not interested in the supply of fluid milk, and at the 
present time has little opportunity to export either butter or condensed milk to 
the United Kingdom, this chapter is mainly concerned with cheese. 


Cheese | 

Before the Great War, Canada exported more cheese to the United Kingdom 
than any other country, but in recent years New Zealand has occupied the 
leading position. During the last ten years approximately two-thirds of the 
cheese imported by the United Kingdom has come from that country. The 
Canadian figures’ since 1928 have ranged between 469,000 cwt. (1935) and 
747,000 (1932). The third exporting country, the Netherlands, comes some way 
behind, and only a small proportion of the cheese imported from the Netherlands 
is of the type produced in Canada. 

The following table, which shows the differential in price between Canadian 
and New Zealand cheese, (i.e. the amount in cents per pound, by which the 
Canadian is higher), may be of interest. 


Cents 
Per lb 
Oo) ee EE eR ea Meee ge ie es sy by ee Minne aT Cee baers at oie 2°18 
TEC UN oe ger TS ae ng nt OO S| ie AA a ge Ui ee RS te oe 2-09 
CRS ee a: SORES. Oh MANN ae Wen ene SU Pie Ty! 
OSS a Ame Pr ested te hess lng creer ame a Nceae See rere De a eip ac aid RNY she yehier aceon ols 1:53 


Though the price differential between Canadian and New Zealand cheese 
was lower in 1936 than in any previous year shown since 1932, yet there is no 
indication from these figures that there is any general tendency for the spread to 
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become narrower; in fact, the chart showing the monthly change in prices 
suggests that the price of New Zealand cheese was unduly high during the last 
six months of 1936. On the other hand, it is generally admitted that the quality 
of New Zealand cheese has improved within the last two years. 


The Milk Marketing Board 

The whole aspect of the marketing of dairy produce in the United Kingdom 
has been changed within the last three years by the establishment of the Milk 
Marketing Board. 

Up till about 1930 there had been only a very small differential in the prices 
paid to producers for liquid milk and for milk used for manufacturing purposes. 
At that date, however, the gap widened considerably until the Government were 
compelled to take steps. In January 1933 a Reorganization Commission 
appointed in April, 1932, under the Chairmanship of Sir Edward Grigg, pre- 
sented its report- The English scheme came into operation on October 6, 1933. 

Most of the details of the scheme (and of the three Scottish Boards) are of 
no concern here, but broadly the purpose of all the Boards is to obtain the 
maximum price for the producer. The most important step, therefore, is to sell 
as much as possible as liquid milk. The next most important channels are, in 
order: cream, condensed milk, cheese and butter. The Boards do all they 
can to divert the use of milk into these channels. In this they receive consider- 
able amounts of Government assistance and grants. 

The first step was to encourage the consumption of liquid milk. This has 
been done by (1) a publicity campaign to which producers, purchasers and the 
Government have contributed, (2) a Government subsidy to enable milk to be 
sold to schools, to babies and expectant mothers, etc., at a reduced price, (3) 
the establishment of milk bars, of which 700 are now in existence and of which 
the numbers are increasing daily. 

The production of condensed milk has been encouraged by limiting imports 
by quota and by inducing factories to produce condensed milk rather than, for 
instance, butter. The production of cheese has been fostered by subsidising its 
production on the farm by Government advances and by payments from the 
general funds of the Milk Boards. 

The consumption of liquid milk has risen from about 44,000,000 gallons 
monthly to a level of 50,000,000 gallons, and this rise has been steady and will 
probably continue. In 1924 the production of farm cheese in England was com- 
puted at about 500,000 cwt. but when the scheme began, the figure had fallen to 
only about one-fifth of this. The last three years production has increased 
steadily with the assistance given; the figures were as follows, (years ending 
September) :— 


Cwt. 
ODA ener eae Mente ee al re bak Sones cl) See eee ee) dea! Aerie Te eit es oO 1048 
OD ree ieel oa coma bat ie tics 6 anaiw <9: 2s oh ROMPRES ose A? pede eye Sana tcl Up apne LOS OG 
PISGr a ord te a a ae tyes eN e's > ss) a kn Leet aon coe (Dal tivy Ctl Dla tea i) Li SsOn L 


On the other hand, the production of hard cheese in factories was only 
187,000 cwt. in 1924. In 1934-35 it was 815,984 cwt., though the output was 
lower in the two following years (558,036 cwt. in 1936-37). The production of 
condensed milk rose from 2,065,000 cwt. in 1934-35 to 2,278,000 cwt. in 1935-36, 
and to 2,484,000 cwt. in 1936-37. It is generally reported that while the 
quality of the cheddar cheese produced in the United Kingdom has been improved 
during the last two years, it is yet far from being equal to that of Canadian 
cheese. 

It seems probable that a Board of some kind will be permanent, though it 
is quite possible that future Boards will not be entirely run by producer interests. 
In any event, the consumption of liquid milk is likely to continue to increase, and 
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as British experts do not believe that the production of milk in the United 
Kingdom will increase appreciably there is obviously an avenue left for the 
imports of manufactured dairy products. 


(A) CHEESE 
Market Conditions 
The percentage of total exports of cheese from Canada to the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland during 1936, as received at different ports, was 
as follows:— 


Per Cent of 

Port total imports 
OTA  ie ps EEE See hele ee iI ah thee ae ies a wr cm bre 58-53 
Liverpool. . : iter SS" asa a 0 ee Re Oe ce a 11:00 
Bristol and Avonmouth. . A RIO 2 WRC, GLA Se Ok Ma NR Un 8-26 
WNeweastle set ite heat Seed eee ast PE a oes ae eee 3°79 
CAVE GS te a eis cached UI ores ee hase earch Loe a en Ae etc ee 3°71 
CTAB POW cae a's Sen Ueutee en ee eae eke 5 GRRE aS, <n Rea a 3:16 
Manehesperc.-\ 1 eaeetorndh ed 20) of Cee ee ie ee hy eh ere 2-94 
OTE eee cd ais Raine da ate, «dah phy he eT berate ie nen ER ae sr Se ee 2-89 
Aberdeen. . ee Ae er, CTU ne, URI: Tea tha Eid Da ae oP eae Peet We 1-59 
Beeaces 1-36 
Swansea 0:86 
Dundee SEREN i Me bon SM Gan CLE RIE sd See ee ee Sea RRR 0:22 
Southampton... Fs RE Ths Boil eee es See eh Be RP ee REC de SE ed Fae 0-16 
ond pnderryy as er kac karti co) Cee aes ee een ae ae eon ge ee 0:04 
100-00 


The quality of Canadian cheese is generally held in uniformly high regard 
by importers, wholesalers, and retailers in the United Kingdom, and the only 
complaint made by those interviewed was that some Canadian cheese made 
during the summer months and held for maturing, developed soft ends with 
resultant wastage. With this exception, those interviewed spoke in highest 
terms of the quality of these cheese. 


It has been generally known in Canada for many years that a strong 
prejudice exists in the minds of United Kingdom dealers against Canadian cheese 
produced in October and November, and to a lesser extent to cheese produced in 
May. It is generally claimed by those in the trade that these cheese do not 
mature properly, and it should be noted that by this it is not meant that the 
cheese do not “break down” normally but rather that they do not develop a 
characteristic cheddar cheese flavour. 


As cheese made in May almost invariably go promptly into consumption, 
the criticism of it is not as serious as that with reference to cheese produced 
during October and November. 


It is gratifying that the efforts of Canadian makers and exporters to correct 
this condition with reference to cheese made during October and November 1935 
and 1936 are showing results. Several instances of October and November, 
1936 cheese having been held until July, 1937, and developing the characteristic 
cheddar cheese flavour were reported. Continued effort on the part of Canadian 
makers and exporters in this direction will, no doubt, be reflected in improved 
prices for cheese made during these months. The prejudice regarding these cheese, 
however, is so deeply rooted that, even with the best efforts that can be made 
in Canada, considerable time will probably be required to remove it. 


Canadian cheese are probably, to a lesser extent than the New Zealand 
product, sold in the United Kingdom on a basis of the grade certificate. For 
this there are several reasons. The New Zealand product, having usually been 
made from pasteurized milk, may be more uniform than the Canadian product. 
Also, there may be, and frequently are, slight differences in type between dif- 
ferent lots of cheese within the same grade, and the buyer naturally may wish 
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to determine for himself how the quality will suit his particular trade. This is 
particularly true with reference to cheese purchased after several months 
maturing, and the trade in the matured product is, in so far as imported cheese 
of the cheddar type are concerned, confined almost, if not entirely, to the Cana- 
dian product. 

In any case there is no complaint as to the accuracy of the grading of cheese 
in Canada, and that it should have been accepted so fully, considering that the 
grading has in the past been done so soon after the cheese have been made, is 
rather remarkable. During 1923, the first year of compulsory grading in Canada, 
22 per cent of the cheese graded were lower than first grade as compared with 
4-48 per cent during 1936. 

Apart from one importer, no complaint was expressed as to breakage of 
boxes. Some boxes are, of course, broken which is unavoidable, but breakage 
is now much less than it was before boxes were wired. Dealers, of course, 
would prefer to have all boxes unbroken, but all stated they would pay no more 
for cheese in boxes of which none were broken. In this connection it may be 
noted that the English and Scotch farm cheddar cheese are, and always have 
been, shipped and handled without any boxes, and these cheese almost invari- 
ably command higher prices than the Canadian product. 


The Canadian box is a distinctive package as cheese from no other source 
is similarly packaged. Cheese from other sources than Canada are packed in 
crates, usually two to a crate, although cheese from some sources (notably 
Ireland) are packed in single crates. Canada’s distinctive box leaves no doubt 
as to the origin of the product and prevents substitution of any other product 
for Canadian—at least in so far as whole cheese delivered to the retailer are 
concerned. 

While opinions of dealers differ, the majority state that the sale of mature 
cheese is increasing, and this is particularly true of the London, Bristol, and 
Cardiff areas where Canadian cheese has widest distribution. (See percentage 
table above.) 

The trade in mature cheese is almost entirely in Canadian and, while it is 
impossible to determine accurately the volume of Canadian cheese which is 
matured, it appears to be approximately 25 per cent of the quantity imported. 

The sale of pasteurized processed cheese in packages is an important trade 
in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland. In some areas (particularly in 
the Belfast area) this variety has largely supplanted ordinary cheddar cheese. 
Exact information as to the number of manufacturers of processed cheese, or of 
the quantity manufactured, is not available, but it is stated that the number of 
brands on the market is in excess of 100. 

This product is usually sold in packages containing a number of small 
individual portions. The packages are usually broken by the retailer and the 
customer may purchase one individual portion. The cost of the product to the 
consumer is usually well up to fifty cents per pound, which is just about double 
the price of mature Canadian cheddar cheese. 

When it is considered that the pasteurized packaged product usually con- 
tains from ten to fifteen per cent more water than cheddar cheese, one realizes 
what expensive food processed cheese really is. Opinions differ as to whether 
this cheese can retain its present popularity. 

A most interesting and important aspect of this trade, as it affects the Cana- 
dian producer, is that most manufacturers of the processed variety consider 
that, to secure the desired flavour, they must use at least a considerable propor- 
tion of Canadian cheese and are, therefore, important buyers of the Canadian 
product. 
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Canada has two important advantages over competing countries in having 
almost to the complete exclusion of competing countries, the trade in mature 
cheese for the retail trade and for the manufacture of pasteurized processed 
cheese. There is little doubt that with continued attention to quality, Canadian 
producers can retain these advantages. 


Competition 

Statistics with reference to quantities of cheese produced in the United 
Kingdom are not available but the officials of the Milk Marketing Board of 
England and Wales report, as indicated previously, that during the year ending 
September, 1936, the quantities of hard cheese produced in the factories and on 
the farms were respectively 791,872 and 158,539 cwt. (112 pounds), or a total of 
950,411 cwt., or 106,446,032 pounds. 

The following table shows the quantities of cheese imported in 1936 into 
the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland from different countries and the 
percentage of the total imports supplied by each country:— 


Country of origin Lb. Per cent 


of total 

PUSUP a Take corer gece tre en es, w aebee’ she wes ae or eiehnde eter are 7 RE EI EE a einen nates 10, 192,896 3:40 
eet ihe eas as ane OT EE BR RO hs Ay Ee TER AR GR. tN Me! 5 OE oad 3 lot By 188, 288, 464 62-81 
GFATVSUAS 2s); Wer cic eb iy ee cis ya) tongs Bee Ghd ices a a ea nee ee 67, 484, 592 22-51 
CREST STIS Oe he ete Fes tage Gie  E el ph oe a Bag cee onl es Sn eRe ee 3,437, (28 1-15 
Nether! aids Sy oe ati is ate ae orig ree baa lee eee ee en er 20,332,704 6-78 
Switzerland... 96 feo se ok oS oe eet gk oan soo. Sem ea Oh OE ene eee 1,909, 488 0-65 
LGA ad Se Sin ei ee er eee De ME INEM rey TAT hai a el Fee 1,568, 560 0-52 
Other Foren se rk hs Bae te ele roe a eee ee 6,552,336 2-18 

ED OER eke eee eee Oe eS cee Pes ea elas ae a 299, 766, 768 100-00 


Imports during 1936 were the smallest during any year since 1922. 

The cheese imported from British countries comprises 89-87 per cent of 
the total, and this cheese is practically all, if not entirely all, of the variety 
produced in Canada. The 10°13 per cent of the total, which originates in foreign 
countries, is practically all, but not entirely all, of other varieties such as Edam, 
Gouda, Roquefort, Camembert, Gorgonzola, Parmesan, etc.; that is, Empire 
countries have practically a monopoly with respect to imports of the principal 
variety produced in those countries. 

Imports from Australia to the United Kingdom increased from 5,361,440 
pounds in 1930 to 15,035,888 pounds in 1935 and declined to 10,192,896 pounds 
in 1936. It is not probable that exports from Australia will increase greatly 
during the next several years. 

Imports from New Zealand reached their peak at 234,309,600 pounds in 
1934, since when there has been a decline each year to 188,288,464 pounds in 
1936. New Zealand officials state that, while production during their statistical 
year ending July, 1937, will show an increase of approximately 5 per cent, it is 
not anticipated that there will be any considerable increase in production during 
the next few years. 

Imports from Canada during 1935 amounted to only 52,565,072 pounds, the 
lowest during any year since 1932. They increased to 67,484,592 pounds in 1936 
and will be still greater in 1937. Production of cheese in Canada during the 
six months ending June, 1937, was 15-3 per cent greater than during the same 
months of 1936. 

The total supply of cheese available in the United Kingdom during 1936 
from all sources (home production and imports) was 9,400,000 pounds less than 
during 1935. The advance in the average quotation of Canadian and New 
Zealand cheese in London during 1936, as compared with that of 1935, was 
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equivalent to 2:2 cents per pound and the average price during the first six 
months of 1937 was 1°85 cents per pound higher than that of the same period 
of 1936. : 

It is stated by some keen observers that wnder present economic conditions 
in the United Kingdom, the saturation point, if not already reached, has been 
almost reached, and that any considerable increase in total supply over that of 
1936 will depress prices. It is expected that, owing to less production of milk 
in the United Kingdom during 1937, the quantity of cheese produced will be 
almost 24,000,000 pounds less than during 1936. 

It appears, therefore, that even with the expected increases in imports from 
Canada and New Zealand, the total supply for 1937 requirements will not be 
materially greater than that of 1936. 


Recommendations 


Canada’s success in marketing cheese in the United Kingdom depends on 
the quality of the product, and every possible effort should be made to improve 
the quality still further. Of the cheese graded in Canada during 1936 only 
4-48 per cent were lower than first grade. It should be possible to reduce further 
the percentage of low-grade cheese, but it appears that Canadian producers must 
look more to improving quality through raising the average score. Minima 
scores for first grade are 39 points for flavour and 92 points total score. Of all 
cheese graded in 1936, 47-5 per cent reached scores of 40 or higher for flavour 
and total scores of 93 or higher. Canadian makers will, no doubt, continue to 
concentrate on endeavouring to raise the average score. 

Continued effort should be put into the endeavour to improve the quality 
of cheese during October and November and to eliminate “soft ends” on cheese. 
Good progress in this direction has been made during the past ten years, and 
continuation and extension of the effort made during these years will remove, 
to a great extent, this source of loss to the milk producers. 

Some boxes reach the retailer in a broken condition, but it appears that such 
are relatively few and it does not appear that any direct loss results therefrom. 
The condition is, however, not creditable and, while it would not appear at all 
advisable to change from the present type of package, steps should be taken to so 
strengthen the box as to materially reduce whatever breakage now occurs. 

The present distribution and merchandising position in the United King- 
dom is not entirely satisfactory. On more than one occasion we found Canadian 
cheese being offered for sale. as an American product with the printed sign “Ameri- 
can Cheese” above it. The storekeeper in question knew that it was Canadian 
cheese but was quite indifferent to the fact and stated that many of his customers 
knew it only as American cheese. Among scores of provision shops visited in 
all parts of Great Britain, it was the rare exception to find Canadian cheese 
sold as such. In other words, it was being sold simply as cheddar cheese or, in a 
good many cases, as an Empire product. 

Its very close resemblance to the British home-cured cheddar means that 
it is comparatively easy for a shopkeeper, if he so desires, to substitute it for the 
home product. It is very apparent the consumer is not very familiar with and 
actually does not ask for Canadian cheese despite the fact that the agents, whole- 
salers and provision merchants generally are familiar with its origin and value. 

In view of this unsatisfactory condition, it is felt that definite action should 
be taken to improve the merchandising of Canadian cheese. Although our boxes 
are distinctive, the ultimate consumer never sees them. Consequently, some 
method of identifying Canadian cheese in the retail shops seems advisable. The 
placing on cheese of a mark that cannot be removed is admittedly difficult, but, 
nevertheless, the possibility of devising a suitable mark should be explored. In 
any case, it would be possible to furnish shopkeepers who handle Canadian 
cheese with suitable labels for the product. This is a common practice in retail 
shops and one followed by other Empire countries. 
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(B) BUTTER 
Market Conditions 


Canada cannot at present be considered a factor in the butter supply of 
the United Kingdom, and no doubt a considerable portion of the butter that is 
imported from Canada is used by blenders and thus loses its identity. Yet many 
importers and dealers have a friendly interest in the Canadian product. Im- 
ports during 1936 are considered to have been more satisfactory from the stand- 
point of quality than imports of many years previous; and this improved stand- 
ing has been due, in a large measure, to the lower and more uniform salt con- 
tent, in addition to improved quality otherwise. 


Competition 

The quantities of butter imported into the United Kingdom from different 
countries during 1936, together with the percentage of the total contributed by 
each, were as follows:— 


From Lb. Per cent 
of total 

ee AME ek ETRE eA! 8s ay gs prac un ecru aN bs Beene RS Le chee 52,446, 464 4-80 
Mir PO nC HNT ee SLI se A icity ss gc Clin roo ilee cay aia ha alee Bile ale Mee God 8,455, 776 0-77 
JENTPISH RSE ey a: Gres ig ac haec a cae IO a ea eee Lee ota. te EG 189, 752, 864 17°37 
DME EO UGE ES GLAD Ss 7 Oe AES ed 2 eee Oy ny ae ae a OTD ee ee AB | oe 312,694, 368 28-63 
Bea Or RN NT eh ea W Ly ix ts a ale athe cee Ua erm A aod 7 4,433,000 0-42 
DLS HM IETS TCOUNITIOSN tire. is ota teed So bee cad b salve dad beeen spelen ; 7,564, 328 0-69 
TAOS. CA TS8 BATES 8 gg Nok Sees emer Pa geet ther eegee 9 46,486, 160 4-26 
LECUAEEER 4, ona epetcne eg, ae May te la hE st RARE Des St SLA Al > LIU Pee 17,893) 202 1-64 
VANS Ee og Oy Rae Wo ee ee ae ee a eS oe TYR ee Pe ke oe 13,028,848 1-19 
Hats PRI Ns REM EIEN sc site has Fa WAG. bu dv ciccania bade ts saetA Ay ae ie Cee ee 21,996, 352 2-01 
HER Erica ee Ye RET a Stee ey oon ts ck Gad Ligand POET SPENCE, MRM atace CAE 23,614, 304 2-16 
Sika Moa Ly Beware ue UNIS te UIA ae ae an RONAN AE, SORENTO Visa cede canis EC ME Nr 16,737, 616 1-53 
By creas aes EI eR ade eR CAM te ae ee Bh ke Lutes tes ae MUL aN ars ree La 243,100, 704 22-26 
ee ee err eRe Rewer tee kaye alls Asal eaten led co ay Seog eke SEE RATES 31, 162,848 1-94 
UNVGEE Bea VSR: 8 0 go MO gas OI MS 0 ee ee gree Tars ct Per BALA Ca 83, 563,312 7:65 
eee ee mR CEES IN ral Nl fio oe 0, 9) 5 ie Salada A A tw Where GOS Ream A baa ated ogre tf 15, 963, 136 1-46 
MME EE 9 OO TCO PETE CIUOS Se ts as ao so ose be ees PRG, RE eS ie eats 13, 335, 504 1-22 

SV ESOW RD Nes craze acee acs FS ec caeac CS RCN RE Pa IRE EY RENCE 3 Sa ba Cate cae Ne A ee 1,092,228, 816 100-00 


United Kingdom trade returns show no butter imported from Canada dur- 
ing 1930, since which year the maximum quantity has been 8,656,900 pounds 
(1931). 


Recommendations 

' While it appears that Canada’s exportable surplus of dairy products to the 
United Kingdom markets will be for many years in the form of cheese, yet, 
due to changes in the relative values of cheese and butter in Canada as well 
as to other influences, it may be necessary during some years to export surplus 
butter. 

Butter makers should continue their efforts to improve the quality of the 
product, not only on account of the better prices which may be realized for 
the relatively small quantities which may be exported, but to a greater extent 
on account of the effect of the export value on the price of the much greater 
quantity marketed in Canada during periods of export movement. 


(C) CONCENTRATED MILK 
Market Conditions 
The quality of Canadian concentrated milk is excellent, but the volume of 
imports into the United Kingdom is restricted by the agreement not to export 
during any calendar year more than was exported in 1932. 
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Imports of sweetened condensed milk from Canada declined sharply between 
1932 and 1936, and imports of milk powder in 1937 have been much smaller than 
in 1936. Canada’s interest has been chiefly in unsweetened condensed milk, and 
the volume of imports of this commodity in 1937 has been such that it now 
appears probable that exports from Canada during the latter half of this year 
must be curtailed if the quota is not to be exceeded. 

A large portion of Canada’s exports of dried milk consists of dried skim- 
milk, and the volume of this commodity that may be produced is limited by the 
market available, at remunerative prices, for sweet cream. 

The disparity between prices of cheese and butter in Canada provides an 
effective limitation to the volume that may be produced. 

Other developments during recent years have prevented Canada from being 
a more important factor in the import trade of concentrated milk products. 
One important international company has opened a branch in the United King- 
dom from which its requirements are now supplied, and manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom have increased their capacities. As already stated, the Milk 
Marketing Board of England and Wales is encouraging the production of con- 
centrated milks, and it does not appear probable that the United Kingdom will 
in the future draw greater quantities of these commodities from Canada. 


Competition 


The chief competitors for concentrated milk are the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Belgium and the Irish Free State. Imports, however, are so regulated by quotas 
that the competitive situation is abnormal. 

The quantities of concentrated milk products imported from Canada and 
the total net imports (total imports less exports) during the calendar years 1932 
and 1936, and during the six months ending June, 1937, were as follows:— ~ 


SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 


From Canada| Total (Net) 
ewt. (112 Ib.)/ewt. (112 Ib.) 


DOD 2 tae ietecete tet Pe aim ees 86 ee che teen a Cee oy a ee ee 27,625 205,413 
LE LPR OES RP eer ened nee NY Rn eee Re ADEE NER Men Ero Fk 2,760 89,347 
Jane JUNG LOST Ss. wane Ree ete ne ete st el ater CLR ep ekoy we are eer et 1,067 42,973 


SE 
UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 


MO ee aii Mince Riya ey takok, Sevan amr eae Hen Oks gtsiat, ace" Bekca tags lec came tae Clase Pe 66,301 394,578 

LODO Seecssiorts sia en thos he MRE Ss Ses. «ce a 65,070 230, 853 

Dati, JUBCLOS Tie. aks. 5 etch MS ORME CEAS2). 1. ., Ganaen cit a r A 40,817 124, 458 
MILK POWDER 

DO a rach t cei Ss, i anit em ee uel | cS eaee: wc 1. 28, 598 309, 512 

DOGG, ae Leek eh caked Cale ahe enter ee ee EOS AR, ears a SS ee, a 23,122 239, 405 

Janis June 103 Taito: ob. o2h Tapes een hed 6a a eee ha a ee ee 6,672 156, 206 


Recommendations 

In view of the controlled market for these products in the United Kingdom 
we have no recommendations to make. 

Nevertheless, a certain quantity of them is constantly being exported. This 
fact would seem to indicate that the quality of our product is satisfactory and, 
provided British control measures are modified, our export might assume con- 
siderably larger proportions. 


CHAPTER VI 
DRESSED POULTRY 


Imports of dressed poultry into the United Kingdom increased annually 
between 1927 and 1931 from 505-7 thousand cwt. to 665-4 thousand cwt. Be- 
tween 1931 and 1935 there were steady annual reductions, with the imports fall- 
ing from 665-4 thousand cwt. to 422-5 thousand cwt. at which point (422-1) 
it remained for 1936. Actually, poultry imports were lower in 1936 than they 
had been since 1926. 

Canada’s share in these imports was 2-3 per cent in 1932; 2-1 per cent in 
1933; 3-5 per cent in 1934; 5-1 per cent in 1935; and 5-1 per cent in 1936. 

In 19338, for the first time, the imports of dressed poultry were split up into 
the major classes. Canada’s share of the dressed turkey imports was 3-5 per 
cent in 1933; 2-6 per cent in 1934; 2-2 per cent in 1935; and 3-7 per cent in 
1936. Canada’s share of the dressed chicken imports (including fowl) was 0-5 
per cent in 1933; 5-5 per cent in 1934; 9-2 per cent in 1935; and 7:0 per cent in 
1936. 

Consequently, Canada’s share of the total imports, (though still a small per- 
centage), and that for chickens and turkeys, has gained during the past four 
years while the import figures have been declining. 


Home Production 

Of the poultry consumed in the United Kingdom the greater part is home- 
produced and this proportion has increased during recent years at the expense 
of foreign shippers. One main reason given for the advance in home production 
of poultry is the increased breeding for egg production rather than the raising 
of poultry for food. Most of the increase has been in fowls and chickens. 

Altogether the amount produced at home would appear to be about four- 
fifths of the total supplies consumed in the United Kingdom, but while home 
production accounts for the greater part of the chickens, ducks and geese, it 
comprises only about one-third of the turkeys. 

Home-produced poultry in 1934 was estimated at 1,636,000 cwt. representing 
an increase of 65 per cent compared with ten years previously. Numbers of 
poultry recorded in June, 1935, and again in 1936 indicate that the output in 
1936 was approximately 5 per cent below the 1934 level. 

June, 1935, statistics on the number of poultry in Great Britain show 
70,090,000, of which 65,910,000 were chickens, 2,738,500 were ducks, 670,200 
were geese, and 772,000 were turkeys. The June, 1936, count shows a slightly 
smaller number at 69,566,000, of which 62,256,000 were chickens, 2,825,000 were 
ducks, 656,000 were geese and 829,000 were turkeys. In 1926 available statis- 
tics show a poultry population of 66,142,000, of which 61,583,000 were chickens 
and other fowl. 

Since there is a definite inclination on the part of the British consumer to 
prefer home-produced poultry, and since the home-produced product occupies 
so large a place (four-fifths) in the poultry produced for consumption, it is 
suggested that the condition of the home producer and his product should be 
further considered. 

Specialization and standardization in the production of poultry in the 
United Kingdom, though long followed in certain localities, is not generally 
practised. The “Surrey ” fowl, produced mostly in Sussex, Kent and Surrey, 
is one specialized area product which goes mainly to London, while Northern 
Ireland practices have been largely on the American plan of fattening, killing, 
plucking and packing birds on a large scale, and facilities for cold storage are 


used. 
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Later years have seen much progress in the preparation of fowl for market, 
but the product is still unsatisfactory. In other parts of the United Kingdom, 
apart from the two mentioned, the great bulk of the poultry sent to market 
goes direct from the country farms. The birds thus lack type and uniformity 
and the supply is irregular. Actually, the great bulk of the table fowls reaching 
the market are the by-product of egg-production. 


British National Mark Scheme 

In an attempt to meet the needs of the market for poultry the National 
Mark scheme for poultry was instituted a few years ago. The development of 
it has been slow, and although the supplies handled by the National Mark 
packing stations have increased year by year, they still handle a very small 
proportion of the total poultry output. The grading question has given trouble 
through lack of capable graders, so that the full effect of standardization has 
not been gained. The lines followed are believed in some sections to be sound, 
however, and indicate the best method of supplying the standard product 
required. 


Competing Countries 

While but one-fifth of the total of dressed poultry supplies comes from 
outside the United Kingdom, it is perhaps well to see from what countries the 
imports come. Some twenty-six countries in all ship varying amounts to the 
United Kingdom market. 

The Irish Free State has been a consistent shipper if a somewhat erratic 
one, reaching a low point of 102 thousand cwt. in 1933 and then increasing to 
138-5 thousand cwt. in 1934, when she immediately dropped back to 105 
thousand cwt. in 1935 and to 104 thousand cwt. in 1936. 

Hungary has been a heavy shipper from 1931 onwards and holds first place 
over the Irish Free State as a source of supply at present, but only by a small 
margin. Her exports have been declining during the past few years from a 
high point of 171 thousand ewt. in 1933 to 105 thousand ewt. in 1936. 

Yugoslavia holds third place in the United Kingdom market for dressed 
poultry supplies with 67 thousand cwt. exported in 1936, which was 5 thousand 
ewt. less than in 1935 but 11 thousand cwt. more than in 1934. Previous years’ 
exports were much less, so that it may be taken that Yugoslavia has been 
increasing in importance as a source of supplies in recent years only. 

Poland entered the list of dressed poultry suppliers in 1931 and has advanced 
from a minor position with 6-8 thousand cwt. to a much more important one 
with 30-8 thousand ewt. in 1986. 

U.S.8S.R. (Russia) has been failing rapidly as a source of dressed poultry. 
In 1931 she shipped 181-3 thousand cwt. to the United Kingdom, but exports 
declined to 116-5 thousand the next year and in 1936 they were only 17°5 
thousand cwt. The Netherlands, too, has dropped from the 1931 position of 
38°5 thousand cwt. to a 1936 position of 6-2 cwt. Lithuania has shown signs 
of increasing her exports during the past three years, standing in 1936 at 10:2 
thousand cwt. Argentina has been a fairly steady shipper with about 19 thous- 
and cwt. average each year for the past four years. 


Chickens 

Analysis of the dressed chicken imports alone (figures available only since 
1933) show the Irish Free State at the top with 48 and 52 thousand wt. in 1935 
and 1936, respectively, exported to the United Kingdom. Hungary was second 
with 46 and 43 thousand cwt., respectively, in 1935 and 1936. Poland stood third 
and Russia fourth. 

Canada increased her exports of chicken from 1,000 ewt. in 1933 to 8,000 
ewt. in 1934, to 14,000 in 1935, and shipped 12,000 cwt. in 1936. 
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Turkeys 

The dressed turkey imports alone amount to about 22,000 cwt. a year. 
Canada had 8,000 cwt. of this in 1936, 5,000 cwt. in 1935, 7,000 cwt. in 1934, and 
9,000 cwt. in 1933. | 

Yugoslavia stood first with 57,000 cwt. in 1936, Hungary second with 
47,000 cwt., Irish Free State third with 45,000 cwt. Poland shipped 7,000 ewt., 
the largest amount she has shipped in recent years, while Argentina shipped 
15,000 cwt. of turkeys in each of the last two years. 


Other competitors: ship comparatively small amounts. There are, how- 
ever, some twenty countries in all supplying the British market with dressed 
turkeys, with none showing an inclination to expand their trade at the moment, 
unless it be Poland and Lithuania, now shippers on or about the same scale as 
Canada. 


There is, undoubtedly, a definite place on the British market for Canadian 
dressed poultry. Certain criticism was encountered, but in the main the Cana- 
dian product was acceptable to the trade and is definitely in demand. Canada’s 
best grades compare favourably with any others on the market and the business 
has tremendous possibilities provided we seriously undertake to correct certain 
practices now too common in the trade. 


Recommendations 


1. More careful and accurate grading is imperative. In fact, this is much 
more important than anything else and if well done will create a favourable 
reaction immediately. 


2. Give careful consideration to the elimination of some of our grade names. 
_ There are definitely too many. 


3. Give consideration to the adoption of an outstanding label or “ National 
Mark ”’ to be used only on produce which can qualify for the same. 


4. Improve our containers. They must be uniform in both size and material. 
Holland and Hungary use a better grade of wood in their boxes which greatly 
enhances the appearance of their pack. 


5. Enforce uniformity in stencilling both as to size of wording and where 
located on the box. 


6. The lower grade (C) probably should not be exported, although this is a 
debatable point. At any rate if it is to be exported, very close supervision as to 
its quality must be given. 


7. The trade generally recommends that all Canadian poultry intended for 
the British market should be frozen. The shipping of “ chilled” poultry to this 
market is hazardous, and for the present or until some of the hazards are elim- 
inated, the frozen pack is likely to be preferred. 


8. The shaped squat pack is preferred on this market. At present many 
different kinds of pack are being used. More uniformity in this regard is needed. 


9. The higher grades of Canadian chickens are undoubtedly equal or superior 
to any others to be found on Smithfield market with the possible exception of 
the best Surrey types. The same is true, even to a greater extent, of Canadian 
turkeys. These are generally acknowledged to be the best turkeys to be found 
on the London market. It appears that some directed effort to acquaint the con- 
sumer with these facts would be likely to result in higher values being obtained. 


In view of these findings, and because of the importance of the export trade 
in poultry to Canada, we are convinced that greater efforts should be made 
toward this end in order that the possibilities in this business be properly devel- 
oped. 


CHAPTER VII 


EGGS 


Home production of eggs in the United Kingdom has just about doubled dur- 
ing the past ten years, and at the same time, the average yield per bird has been 
estimated to have increased from 100 to 120 eggs per annum between 1924 and 
1930 and is still rising. The home produced supply for the United Kingdom was 
estimated at 2,597 million eggs in 1924, at 3,894 million in 1930 and at 4,729 
million in 1933, an increase of 82 per cent over 1924. Further increase was 
recorded in 1934 when home supplies reached a peak of just under 4,800 million 
eggs. In 1935 the estimate was 4,620 million, and in 1936, 4,500 million eggs. 

On this basis of production home supplies accounted for about three-fifths 
of the total consumption in 1936, or 38 eggs out of every 62 consumed. 


As noted in the discussion on dressed poultry the expansion in poultry rais- 
ing has been mainly for the production of eggs in the United Kingdom. Records 
show that the barnyard flocks and the casual methods of attending to them are 
much less common than they were ten years ago. In their place are larger and 
better managed flocks that often form separate departments of the farm. It is 
to be expected that for some years, however, it is from the general farmer that 
the bulk of the eggs will come. 

Furthermore, the increase in the number of birds kept on farms in the 
United Kingdom up to 1935 at least, has been general all over the country, 
although there have been appreciable differences in the degree of expansion in 
individual sections or districts. 

Causes for the increase, which may be permanent, will give first place to the 
monetary returns which were so satisfactory in the early years of the poultry 
boom. Further, the additional work and care necessary to tend the poultry 
was frequently supplied by the farmer’s wife and family, with the result that 
labour costs did not always rise in proportion to the increase in the flock. While 
poultry keeping has not always been profitable since the post-war period, it has 
returned profits that have been regularly higher than those from other branches 
of agriculture. Egg production provided a regular cash income and the com- 
parative ease with which it could be taken up with little capital attracted many 
farmers to poultry keeping. 


Present Market Conditions 


This brief description of the increase in home production and the hold 
poultry keeping has taken on the United Kingdom will explain in part the severe 
contraction which has taken place in recent years in international trade in eggs. 
Total exports from 31 countries fell by one-third between 1931 and 1935. There 
was a recovery in 1936 when the quantity exported, as revealed by preliminary 
Agee, was 10 per cent greater than in 1935, but still 27 per cent below the 1931 

gure. 

Changes recorded in the movement of exports of eggs show that Denmark 
has displaced the Netherlands as the world’s largest exporter. The recovery 
in 1936 was due primarily, it is stated, to a continued advance in Danish supplies, 
but also to a reversal in the downward trend in the case of some of the sources 
of supplies, particularly the Netherlands, Central Europe and China. Reference 
to the table of imports to the United Kingdom will show 1936 imports back to 
the 1931 level, or above it, from Denmark and the Netherlands, with China 
maintaining a fairly steady amount. Supplies imported in 1936 were 33 per cent 
greater in Great Britain than in 1935. 
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Egg prices in 1935 experienced a slight recovery from the previous decline 
and a further advance occurred in 1936. Also there is a pronounced seasonal 
variation in the price of eggs, as is to be expected with the fall months showing 
a decided rise, invariably, of as much as twelve to fifteen shillings per great 
hundred* for top grade Danish and English eggs. Bearing directly on the ques- 
tion too is the fact that consumption reached 159 eggs per head in 1936 compared 
with 150 in 1935 and 111 in 1924. 


Naticnal Mark Eggs 


The output of eggs under the National Mark of England and Wales (the 
largest producers by far), has increased steadily since the inception of the 
scheme but showed a decline during 1936, when it was estimated at 419 millions 
as compared with 457 millions in 1935. 


Competition 


Approximately two-fifths of the eggs consumed in the United Kingdom are 
supplied from outside the country. Total imports reached 24,653-2 thousand 
great hundreds in 1936, the largest they have been since 1931 but still consider- 
ably below that year’s figure. Almost forty countries ship eggs to the United 
Kingdom market. 

Denmark is by far the greatest source of egg imports, a position she has 
maintained steadily ever since the War. Her exports have averaged close to 
6,500 thousand great hundreds since 1931 and over 5,500 thousand great hun- 
dreds in the four years preceding that period. 

The Netherlands have risen rapidly in the last three years to occupy second 
place in quantity of eggs exported to the United Kingdom in 1936. She in- 
creased her shipments from 944 thousand great hundreds in 1934 to 2,678 in 
1935 and to 3,800 thousand great hundreds in 1936. Hitherto the Irish Free 
State had been in second place with a very consistent record of shipments up to 
1931. They dropped, however, from around 4,500 thousand great hun- 
dreds to 3,500 thousand great hundreds in 1933 and to 2,500 thousand great 
hundreds in 1936. On the other hand, Poland has been consistently increasing 
her shipments since 1933, to equal the Irish Free State in 1936. This return of 
Poland puts her back to about the position she occupied between 1927 and 1931. 

Other countries which have made increased shipments in very recent years 
are Roumania, Belgium, Lithuania and Argentina. 

Empire countries supplied 4,712 thousand great hundreds in 1936 out of the 
total imports of 24,653 thousand great hundreds. Canada’s share in this was 
103-3 thousand great hundreds; the Irish Free State, 2,563 thousand great 
hundreds; Australia’s share, 1,635 thousand great hundreds; New Zealand’s share 
34 thousand great hundreds; South Africa’s, 372 thousand great hundreds and 
other Empire countries, 5 thousand great hundreds. 

Canadian eggs are ordinarily sold as “cold storage” and there is no doubt 
that much larger quantities can be sold in the United Kingdom market if they 
are available. As far as distance is concerned, Canada should be able to com- 
pete with South Africa in the shipment of fresh eggs, but the latter’s peak pro- 
duction period is the opposite to the peak production period in Britain, whereas 
Canada’s is the same. This is probably the main reason why Canada’s surplus 
eggs are placed in storage for shipment at a later date and also why South Africa 
markets hers while fresh. 


Recommendations 

1. Canada’s eggs are not only sold as a cold storage product, but because of 
our method of grading, are classified as “Grade B” Storage. This brands them, 
in the eyes of the trade, as a second grade product. In view of the fact that they 


* A great hundred = 120 eggs. 
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are the only eggs sent from Canada and are at the same time a high grade prod- 
uct (being equal to any, and superior to most storage eggs from other countries) 
careful consideration should be given to the establishment of an export grade 
indicating that they are first rather than second class. 

2. The majority of Canadian eggs are shipped in crates bearing attractive 
labels such as “‘ Canadian eggs” but each egg within the case bears the stamp 
“Empire.” By this method of marking, Canadian eggs are automatically placed 
in the same category as eggs from all other parts of the Empire, such as Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand which are frequently inferior to the Canadian product. 
If there is any merit in placing a Canadian label on the crate or package (and 
we believe there is), it would appear that there is infinitely more reason for 
marking the egg with a Canadian, rather than an Empire label. 

3. Only heavy export-type crates should be used in the export trade, even 
wiring of domestic crates is not satisfactory. 

4. The “ Mapes ” type combined fillers should be used in order to eliminate 
breakages. 

5. Further investigational work should be carried on (possibly by the 
National Research Council) in connection with temperature and humidity con- 
trol during periods of storage and transportation of the product with a view to 
the elimination of losses due to moulds, spots, etc. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CANNED FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Prejudice against canned goods in the United Kingdom has died hard. Even 
in recent years they have been looked upon with some suspicion, and there are 
still some people who will never use them. In the main, however, the prejudice 
has been overcome, and there is the tendency toward a more general use of canned 
goods as a staple article of diet, especially with the labouring and middle classes. 


(A) PRUIL 


The years before the War saw a gradual increase in imports of canned fruit. 
In 1900-1904 the average annual imports of canned fruit (i.e. preserved with 
added sugar) of all kinds were only 300,000 cwt.; in 1905-1909 this had risen to 
417,000; and in 1910-1914 to 534,000 cwt. The War resulted in a large increase, 
so that the corresponding figure for 1920-1924 was 1,500,000 cwt. In 1935 the 
volume of imports was more than twice this quantity; 3,689,000 cwt. were im- 
ported, the most important being, in order: peaches, pineapples, pears, fruit salad 
and apricots. The development of the canning industry in the United Kingdom 
during the last few years has resulted in placing on the market considerable 
quantities of the domestic product. 


(B) VEGETABLES 


The same conditions applied also to canned vegetables. From 1909-1913 
the average annual imports were only 427,500 cwt., though there was a steady 
rise from 376,000 ewt. in 1909 to 488,900 cwt. in 1918. Of the total imports two- 
thirds came from Italy. 

The corresponding figure for the last five years is twice the 1909-1913 
average. Between 1931 and 1934 the volume of imports ranged between 825,000 
and 931,000 cwt. In 1935 as much as 1,057,000 cwt. were imported, but this 
was probably due to the fact that trouble in Abyssinia and Spain was expected. 
Imports in 1936 dropped to only 652,000 in consequence; i.e., in these two years 
the average annual imports were 880, 000 cwt —Just slightly more than the two 
previous year’s figures. 

Pre-war statistics did not show the different varieties separately, but the 
recent figures indicate that canned tomatoes usually comprise at least 90 per cent 
of the total volume in’a normal year.’ Canned peas, the only other variety 
shown separately, account for less than 2 per cent of the imports. 

The origin of these imports is almost entirely in non-Empire countries. 
Before the War the most important countries (in order of their importance) were 
Italy, France, Belgium and the United States of America. This is still true to- 
day, though in recent years a very large volume of tomatoes has been purchased 
from Spain. Belgium is still the largest supplier of vegetables other than 
tomatoes. , 

Canada’s increasing share of the tomato business is shown in the chart and 
in the table in the Appendix. Her exports of tomatoes increased appreciably in 
1935 and 1936. It is sometimes said that she failed to take advantage of. the 
difficulty of importing Italian and Spanish tomatoes in these years, but when it 
is realized (as explained above) that British importers anticipated the difficulty 
by bringing in unusually large quantities in 1935, the charge is not so serious. 
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Market Conditions 7 

Prospects for the sale of canned fruit and vegetables on the United Kingdom 
market are encouraging. There is an increasing demand in all districts for choice 
quality canned fruit and vegetables. In regard to canned fruits, with the 
exception of plums, strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, red and black 
currants, and to a lesser extent cherries and loganberries, this demand must be 
supplied, in the main, by importation. Canada is in the position to supply only 
a comparatively small range of canned fruits in such quantity and on a basis 
of price which will be competitive on the United Kingdom markets. She is, 
however, in a favourable position to supply canned apples, and to a smaller 
extent, pears, peaches, loganberries and blueberries, and possibly raspberries and 
strawberries. ) 

There is quite evidently an increasing demand for canned vegetables on the 
part of the United Kingdom consumers. The Canadian packers have an 
opportunity to share in the supplying of this demand, particularly in regard 
to tomatoes. During 1936, 556,000 cwt. (112 pound) of canned tomatoes were 
imported, of which Canada supplied 134,307 cwt. 

There is also a very attractive market for tomato catsup, tomato juice, paste 
and puree. There are definite prospects for increased sales of canned asparagus, 
green and wax beans, beets, carrots and diced vegetables. 


Competition 

The American canners, realizing that Great Britain offered not only the 
greatest potential export market in the world for canned fruits and vegetables, 
but that she was also one of the most discriminating, proceeded to go after this 
business on the basis of quality, proper grading, and uniformity of fill. By 
uniformity of fill is meant a standardization, as nearly as possible, of the number 
of pieces in a given size can, say, of peaches, so that the buyer knows approxi- 
mately the number of servings to be expected. Attention was given to the proper 
packaging of their products for export and to attractive labelling. The success 
of this policy is only too evident, for American canned goods hold first position 
in this market. 

The Australian canners were late in realizing the necessity of proper grading 
and quality standards. They have, however, corrected this to a large extent 
during recent years, with the result that they are making steady progress in this 
market. 

An important fruit and vegetable canning industry has developed in England. 
At the present time there are some eighty English canneries in operation, mostly 
fairly well equipped. Their combined output, particularly of canned vegetables, 
is large. In this connection it has not been possible to get exact data. The 
manager of one cannery visited estimated that they would pack 150,000 cases of 
peas. This company has another plant which will pack about 175,000 cases. 
The production of other canned vegetables, while on a fairly large scale, will not 
approximate that of peas. From the above it will be seen that the English 
canners are becoming an important factor on this market. 

Italy and Spain have practically controlled the canned tomato market of 
Great Britain but their exports were reduced by about one-half in 1936. 


CANNED PEARS 


The United Kingdom markets absorb a very large quantity of imported 
canned pears, as will be seen from the appended chart. For instance, during 
1936 the total imports of canned pears amounted to 797,000 cwt.; of this 
quantity only 56,676 cwt. originated in Canada. It is rather discouraging that 
the United Kingdom importers regard Canadian canned pears as a definitely 
inferior pack, and state that they are purchased on a price basis to meet the 
demand of a certain class of trade where price rather than quality is the essential. 
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It appears that the lack of uniformity in the grading of the Canadian pack 
is to a large extent responsible for this attitude. Tins of Canadian pears were 
cut and examined in several of the larger ,centres. , Less than fifty per cent 
of the cans examined that were marked ‘“‘ Choice Quality ” were graded “choice.” 
Certain tins of Bartlett pears packed in Ontario and marked “ Choice ” were 
indifferently trimmed, not properly cored, and showed great variation in the 
number of halves per tin. This pack was decidedly not “ choice.” It. is this 
disregard of proper grading and filling which destroyed the confidence of the 
United Kingdom buyers. 


It is only fair to mention that certain tins of Bartlett pears packed in 
British Columbia and labelled “ Choice Quality ” were, in every respect, all that 
the words imply; the fruit was choice, trimming well done, and the coring left 
nothing to be desired. ~ These British Columbia packed Bartletts were equal to 
or better than their Californian or Australian competitors. 

Canadian-packed Keiffer pears, while sold in fair quantities in certain dis- 
tricts, are not highly regarded from a quality standpoint. However, they do 
meet the demand in districts where price is the main consideration. 


CANNED APPLES 


Solid pack apples in gallon cans are in good demand in the United King- 
dom, by far the greatest quantity being imported from the United States. The 
Oregon pack enjoys the best reputation. This has been gained through appre- 
ciation on the part of the Oregon canners of the necessity for supplying a pro- 
perly graded pack. Unfortunately, Canadian canners have so far failed to 
appreciate the necessity for proper maintenance of quality standards. In cut- 
ting and examining a considerable number of cans of Canadian solid pack apples 
labelled “Choice Quality,” there was found to be a surprising variation in 
quality. Not over fifty per cent of the cans cut would grade “Choice.” The 
fact that those cans which did grade choice compared favourably with the 
American pack was proof that Canadian solid pack canned apples can com- 
pete on the basis of quality. Unfortunately the designation ‘ Choice” on many 
cans has no significance, in some instances these cans containing three varieties 
of apple. In others the trimming was poorly done and the fruit decidedly not 
above standard quality. Again, varieties such as “ Stark,” which were lacking 
in flavour and poor in colour, were marked “Choice.” There is no reason why 
a much greater proportion of the total importation of canned apples into the 
United Kingdom should not originate in Canada, provided the Canadian product 
is properly graded as to standards of quality. 


CANNED PEACHES 


The United Kingdom imports annually approximately 800,000 cwt. of this 
commodity. The quantity imported from Canada was only about 15 per cent 
of this total in 1936. The great bulk of these imported peaches come from 
California, Australia and South Africa. In the main, the pack from the above- 
mentioned countries is of “ Choice Quality.” The fruit is firm, of good appear- 
ance, but lacking in flavour. On the other hand, the Canadian canned peach 
is of particularly good flavour but not as firm or clean-cut in appearance, this 
being due to the nature of the fruit. In most instances the cans of Canadian 
peaches cut and examined were well graded. The superior flavour of the Cana- 
dian pack will, undoubtedly, gain for them increased popularity. As the United 
Kingdom’s consuming public becomes better acquainted with the superior flavour 
of the Canadian peach, sales of this commodity should increase. 
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CANNED CHERRIES, LOGANBERRIES AND BLUEBERRIES 


Cherries are produced to a considerable extent in England; the greater pro- 
portion of the crop is used for canning and in the manufacture of jam. There 
is, however, a considerable quantity of Italian processed cherries imported. The 
Italian cherry is artificially coloured and is used to a large extent in fruit salads, 
etc. The importation into the United Kingdom of Canadian canned cherries 
has been comparatively small. There is, however, a growing appreciation of 
the quality and flavour of solid pack Canadian Montmorency cherries. As the 
preference in the United Kingdom is for a highly coloured fruit, it is well to 
bear in mind that the packer should artificially colour his pack. 


Loganberries are produced in. England in fairly large quantities, and a 
high percentage of these are packed by the United Kingdom canners. At the 
same time, there is a fairly large importation of-canned loganberries from the 
Western United States and also from British Columbia. It is gratifying that 
the grading and packing of British Columbia loganberries has given thorough 
satisfaction to the importer. The British Columbia product is considered the 
finest of its kind and the demand is steadily increasing. 

There is a good demand for bilberries (blueberries) in the Lancashire area, 
and last year about 450,000 pounds of this fruit was imported from Northern 
Europe. The Canadian bilberry (blueberry) is really a much superior fruit, 
and while the import into the United Kingdom of Canadian canned blueberries 
has been comparatively small, the possibilities for increased sales of canned 
blueberries on this market are attractive. 


RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, RED AND BLACK CURRANTS AND PLUMS 


These fruits are produced in considerable quantities in atin Bacland and 
Scotland and are used extensively in the manufacture of jams and for canning 
purposes. The prospect for the development of a large sale of these fruits by 
Canadian packers is not very bright. However, it should be always possible 
to place a fair quantity in the United Kingdom market provided the pack is 
choice and attractively labelled. 


CANNED TOMATOES 


The consumption of canned vegetables in the United Kingdom is increasing. 
The development of the vegetable canning industry in England has fairly well 
kept pace with this demand. This has not been so in the case of canned toma- 
toes, as climatic conditions in the United ‘Kingdom make it impossible to pro- 
duce tomatoes on a large commercial scale. The consumption of canned toma- 
toes has risen rapidly since 1918, and during the last five years has reached a 
volume which is double that from 1909 to 1914. This demand must be met by 
importation. Italy, Spain, and to a lesser extent France, Hungary, Russia, and 
the United States and Canada have been the countries of origin of practically 
all the canned tomatoes sold in the United Kingdom. The bulk of this business 
has always gone to Italy, with Spain gradually strengthening her position in 
this market. 

Owing to a combination of circumstances, the Cansiian packers of canned 
tomatoes have had an opportunity to establish their product in this market: 
first, through the imposition of a duty on canned vegetables of foreign origin; 
secondly, through the enforcement of League sanctions against Italy, and, since 
the discontinuance of these sanctions, the difficulties the Italian canners have 
experienced in obtaining tinplate; thirdly, the stoppage of all Spanish exports 
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of canned tomatoes owing to the civil war in that country. These conditions 
have been reflected in a large increase in the importation of Canadian canned 
tomatoes. 


As both Italy and Spain are canning the plum-type tomatoes, the United 
Kingdom consumer has become accustomed to this type. It must be admitted 
that the plum-type lends itself to the production of a more solid pack as the 
fruit has not the same tendency to break down in processing, as is the case with 
the type of tomato grown in Canada. The most popular time and method of 
serving canned tomatoes in the English home is for breakfast, fried with bacon. 
The fact that the plum-type has the tendency to remain whole and comparatively 
firm makes it lend itself well to this purpose. There is, however, a very general 
admission on the part of both the United Kingdom distributor and consumer 
that the flavour of the usual Canadian-type canned tomato is superior to that 
of the Italian or Spanish. But there is a general complaint that the Canadian 
pack contains too little solids and, in most instances, practically no whole fruit. 
The lack of uniformity in quality of Canadian tomatoes labelled “Choice” is 
also criticized. It was claimed by some importers that the grade markings 
on Canadian canned tomatoes meant practically nothing. This complaint seems 
to have some justification judging by some sixty cans of Canadian tomatoes 
(size 24 tins) that were cut and examined. Of these sixty cans, only a little 
over one-third graded ‘“‘ Choice Quality.” Ten of these cans were a grade of 
very poor standard and the balance would grade good standard. These sixty 
cans consisted of a number of different brands, all labelled “ Choice.” 


It was generally admitted that, while “ Choice ” quality Canadian tomatoes 
are not actually as solid a pack as the Italian or Spanish plum-type, yet their 
superior flavour and the proportion of whole fruit (if they really are “Choice”) 
cause them to be well received by the United Kingdom consumer. There is 
no hope of gaining the support and confidence of the United Kingdom importer 
and consumer so long as the Canadian packer continues to label standard quality 
as “ Choice.” 


It should be mentioned that samples of Canadian-packed plum-type toma- 
toes were examined. The cans were marked “Choice” and the quality was 
found to be “ Choice,” and equal to if not better than those of Italian or Spanish 
pack. 


TOMATO CATSUP, TOMATO JUICE AND PUREE 


The consumption of tomato catsup, puree and tomato juice in the United 
Kingdom is increasing steadily. The market for these products is becoming 
increasingly important to the Canadian packer. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 


Canadian canned asparagus (unbleached) is being well received in this 
market. Its distinctive flavour appeals to the United Kingdom consumer, and 
there is every prospect of an increasing demand for Canadian canned asparagus. 


CANNED PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS AND SPINACH 


While there is a distinct possibility of increasing sales of choice quality 
Canadian-pack peas, beets, beans, carrots and spinach, it must be borne in 
mind that the English canners are packing a very good quality pack of these 
vegetables. Naturally, their competition in this market is an important feature. 
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CANNED CORN 


The English consumer is, in the main, unacquainted with this product. 
There is, however, a gradually expanding demand, and as canned corn becomes 
better known to the English consumer undoubtedly the importation of this 
product will greatly increase. 


Recommendations 


1. That grading standards as to quality of contents be rigidly enforced. 
This is of utmost importance, and, if well done, would, more than any other 
one thing immediately create a favourable impression on this market. 


2. That more careful attention be given to the casing of canned goods. 
Several complaints were received that shipments have gone forward packed in 
light domestic cartons, instead of in proper export cartons or cases, and have 
arrived in bad condition. 


3. That the Canadian packers of canned fruits and vegetables should give 
careful consideration to the use of more attractive labels. | 


4. That investigations now in progress in connection with improved varie- 
ties of tomatoes should be continued. The plum types as well as the corrugated 
kinds should be included ‘in this investigation. 


5. It was brought to our attention by importers that packs of canned apples 
contained several varieties in the same can. This is definitely bad practice and 
should be corrected. 


6. It would appear that careful consideration should be given to the develop- 
ment of some distinctive mark, in order to identify Canadian canned products. 
This brand, or mark, would necessarily have to be very carefully guarded. For 
instance, it might be wise to limit, definitely, its use to certain standards or 
erades. We feel, however, that the proper identification of our goods is of the 
utmost importance. 


CHAPTER IX 


FRESH FRUIT 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


During the year 1936 the United Kingdom spent £24,642,000 (or about one 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars) on imported fruit. The most important 
item was oranges (£7,321,000) and apples came second (£5,644,000). As 
Canada is little concerned with any fresh fruit other than apples, this section is 
concerned with these. 

The apple crop in any country is notoriously variable; it is therefore difficult 
to say what proportion of the amount consumed is supplied by the home producer. 
The domestic crop in the United Kingdom, however, is about twice what it was 
before the Great War, and is still growing. On the other hand, imports have 
increased equally as fast. In other words, the United Kingdom consumes about 
twice as many apples as before the Great War, and this is true of fruit generally. 

It seems fairly safe to say that approximately 40 per cent of the apples 
used in an average year are home-grown. This would mean a production figure 
of about 5,000,000 cwt., while imports for the last ten years have averaged 
6,600,000 cwt. annually. Except in 1931 and 1932 (when there were heavy 
shipments from France) more than 90 per cent of the imports were from three 
countries—Canada, Australia and the United States of America. In 1933-1935 
the average was 2,700,000 cwt., but in 1936 the unusually large domestic crop 
resulted in a reduction to 1,960,000 cwts. compared with a figure from the United 
States of America of 1,564,000 cwt. : 


Market Conditions 


Unfortunately this survey has been made at a time of the year when no 
Canadian apples are being marketed in the United Kingdom. It is almost 
impossible to forecast with any degree of accuracy the probable trend of 
marketing conditions during the coming marketing season. The factors entering 
into and affecting the marketing of Canadian apples in the United Kingdom are 
varied. 

As the Canadian crop comes on the market at practically the same season as 
those of the United Kingdom and of the United States, the volume of these crops 
has a very definite bearing on the market conditions which the Canadian pro- 
ducer has to face. Broadly, the marketing of Canadian apples involves three 
distinct marketing problems. The Nova Scotia crop, owing to its comparative 
similarity in type to that of the United Kingdom, comes into keener competition 
with the English product than the products of either Ontario or British Columbia. 
Similarly the Ontario crop meets its keenest competition from the crops of 
Virginia and New York States, and the “ box” apples of British Columbia from 
those of Washington and Oregon. | 

If this analysis is correct then, owing to the prospect of a light English crop, 
marketing conditions for Nova Scotian apples should be favourable during the 
coming season. 

With regard to packaging, it is recommended that the use of the export 
hamper package for certain dessert varieties be thoroughly investigated as it 
appears that this type of package has possibilities. This recommendation is 
made to the shippers from the barrel provinces. The importance of the matter 
of “standards of quality” cannot be overstressed. If the Canadian apple pro- 
ducer is to retain the confidence of the United Kingdom importers, these 
standards must be rigidly observed. Complaints regarding the variation in the 
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grading of Canadian apples were without doubt in many cases well-founded. 
Unfortunately, one packer’s No. 1 grade may be only on a par with another 
packer’s Domestic grade. In other words, one packer takes no pride in his pack 
and endeavours to get by with the minimum required under the grade standards, 
whereas other packers try to deliver No. 1 grade fruit according to the spirit and 
intention of the grading regulations. | 

Greater care should be taken to assure that the top layer of apples in a 
barrel is a fair sample of the whole contents. The Canadian exporters should 
bear in mind that the United Kingdom market is highly competitive, and if they 
are to retain their standing with the importers and consumers, they must main- 
tain a high standard of dependability in regard to grade standards. 


It is well, also, to bear in mind the situation in regard to the production of 
apples in the United Kingdom. The planting of new acreage and also the 
scientific research being carried on at Long Ashton and East Malling are evi- 
dences of the increased interest in the United Kingdom in apple growing. The 
fact that the production of apples in the United Kingdom equals the total 
Canadian production and that every indication points to a greater volume of 
production in the future, only emphasizes the necessity for building up and main- 
taining a reputation for a high standard of grading in Canada. 


From observations made during this survey, it would appear that the 
marketing of Canadian apples in the United Kingdom is proceeding on fairly 
sound lines through the established channels of trade. 


Recommendations 


1. From discussions with the trade in regard to barrel packs of Canadian 
apples, it would appear that shippers should give this question more careful con- 
sideration. More rigid enforcement of the grading regulations would undoubtedly 
tend to remove these complaints. 


2. There appears to be a growing demand on the British market for apples 
packed in hampers. The use of these, or cartons, is worthy of careful investi- 
gation by exporters. 


3. As it is evident that certain varieties of Canadian apples are of much 
greater value for export purposes than others, care should be taken that new 
plantings include only the best kinds. Generally speaking a more limited number 
of varieties would improve our position. 


4. Because of the fact that Canadian and United States apples are harvested 
and arrive on the British markets at approximately the same time, the Cana- 
dian apples are frequently looked upon by the trade as American and are some- 
times sold as such. As it is a generally accepted fact that a fruit produced in the 
more northerly sections of its habitat is superior to the same varieties grown 
farther south, it would appear that a case can be made for pushing the sale of 
Canadian apples on this basis. No national effort is being made to acquaint 
the British consumer with the outstanding qualities of Canadian apples. We 
are of the opinion that such an effort would bring results similar to those ex- 
perienced by New Zealand and South Africa in marketing their fruit. 


CHAPTER X 


HONEY 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


Honey is the oldest condiment known, and before the discovery of sugar 
it was always used for sweetening purposes. In Great Britain, however, it 
has never been used as generally as on the Continent of Europe or in newer 
countries. 

| The explanation probably lies in the vagaries of the English climate. The 
‘sunshine in England is not consistent enough to produce a good honey crop, 
and its intensity varies enormously from year to year. Bee disease, more- 
over, has been very prevalent in the past; twenty-five years ago it was so intense 
that the bees were nearly exterminated. 

| In recent years, however, the consumption of honey has steadily in- 
creased, and this trend is still in evidence. During 1901-04, 16,200 cwt. of 
Imported honey were consumed on an average each year; and in 1909-13 the 
figure rose to 25,700 cwt. There was a marked increase after the War; since 
1923 the volume of imports retained for home consumption has been not less 
than 60,000 cwt., and in 1929 the figure was more than 90,000 ecwt. 

| In 1901-04 about 60 per cent of the imports of honey came from coun- 
tries outside the Empire; from 1928 to 1930 Empire countries shipped almost 
as much as foreign countries; and since 1930 the Empire has been the pre- 
dominant source of supply. 

| Before the War, the British West Indies, the United States and Chile were 
the chief exporters (in order of their importance). By 1923 New Zealand had 
taken third place, and has maintained an important position ever since. The 
volume of imports of New Zealand honey has, however, been very variable; 
in 1923 and 1929 more than 20,000 cwt. were imported, but in 1930 the figure 
dropped to only 1,170 cwt. Since that year the volume has ranged between 
1,845 cwt. (1932) and 9,957 cwt. (1935). 

| Canada has built up her exports of honey to this market from 100 cwt. 
in 1923 until they reached the 10,000 cwt. mark in 1930. Since 1930 more 
honey has been imported from Canada than from any other country in every 
year except 1935 (when the volume from the British West Indies was slightly 
larger), the average annual imports during these last six years having been 
17,000 cwt. 


Present Market Conditions 


| At the present time it is believed that domestic production supplies only 
about one-third (25,000 cwt.) of the volume of honey consumed. If the re- 
tained imports are included, the per capita consumption is still only about one- 
quarter of a pound a year. Changes in consumption, however, show that honey 
is regarded as something of a luxury; the volume varies directly with purchasing 
power. The peak year was 1929, after which it declined, but since 1933 con- 
sumption has been increasing again. 

| There are two main outlets—manufacturing trades and the domestic con- 
sumer. It is impossible to discover how much honey goes through each of these 
channels. but we believe that the household market is by far the larger. The 
former, in any event, is of little interest; as the manufacturer uses honey as a 
basis for cough syrup, for baking, etc., he does not need to buy an expensive 
product, and it is probably the cheaper Jamaica honey that is principally used. 
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The bulk of Canadian honey goes to the domestic consumer, but from the 
information we have obtained, we believe that at least 50 per cent of it is 
blended with other Empire honeys and is sold not as “ Canadian honey ” but as 
“ Empire honey.” The housewife generally buys her honey on the reputation of 
the packer’s (or blender’s) name, not by its country of origin. The result is that 
the packer uses the best Canadian honey to blend with a darker or inferior 
Jamaica honey to produce a grade that will sell at a definite price. The definite 
price is, to a large extent, necessary as honey is in competition with jam, which 
often sells for half the price of honey. 


Thus the identity of Canadian honey is often lost to the disadvantage of 
Canada, but the packer gains by a profit made on a judicious mixture of Empire 
honeys. As the price of the bulk of Jamaica honey is from 20/- to 30/-,* the 
price of Canadian about 40/-, and the price of New Zealand about 60/-, it is 
evident that a shrewd blender can make a good profit on a blend of Canadian 
and Jamaica honey that will sell for slightly less than New Zealand honey with- 
out being noticeably inferior in taste or appearance. It is also evident that 
with some blenders at least, if they are to put up a blend to retail, say, for 1/3 
per pound, the higher the price of Canadian honey, the less they will use of it. 
Only a small quantity of Canadian honey is sold under Canadian brand names. 


The actual price structure of the various honeys is hard to determine, owing 
to the multiplicity of grades, blends, sizes of container and channels of dis- 
tribution. English and Scotch honey often sell on a basis of 80/-; the premium 
*s due to the fact that it is domestic product, though its quality is often such 
that the actual value in comparison with imported honey is very much lower. 
One large and typical store, for instance, was advertising No. 1 glass at the fol- 
lowing prices: Scotch 2/-; English, 1/9; Ontario, 1/6. It was advertising a 60- 
pound tin of Canadian at the rate of 1/2 per pound, a “ Colonial ” 60-pound tin 
at the rate of 10d. per pound; and a 7-pound tin of New Zealand honey at a rate 
of just under 1/1 per pound (7/6 for the tin). 


Practically all sales are made in the 1 pound or smaller special sizes, often 
in a fancy container. Efforts to sell 2 pound, 4 pound or 5 pound tins have not 
met with any success. The 60-pound bulk tin for shipment from Canada is 
generally approved for trade purposes. 


The two largest packers covering the southern part of England contract for, 
or buy, their requirements at a firm price, but it 1s usual, as the season pro- 
sresses, for them to receive offers from brokers and dealers several shillings 
lower than the original figure. Furthermore, certain producers who sell direct 
to retail stores are an unsettling factor. 


At the present time at least one forward offer has been made for best qual- 
ity new season honey at 39/- c.i.f., when the goods are obviously not yet in the 
broker’s hands. Such offers may easily lead to trouble, since the seller may not 
be able to deliver, or may be compelled to include inferior grades in order to 
complete the contract. Further, this quotation may set the price for the new 
season when the complete absence of any carryover of Canadian honey, together 
with a short crop in New Zealand, may justify a higher level. 


Sales of honey are still being considerably affected by the volume of pre- 
pared honey being sold. This preparation consists of invert sugar, etc., with 
only perhaps 10 per cent of honey to give it flavour. Yet the ordinary housewife 
regards it as honey, and it sells for less than half the price of the genuine article. 
All the large packers are urging the Government to make a more exact descrip- 
tion compulsory on the label, but the Government have pleaded the pressure of 
other business. Could this legislation be passed, the sale of genuine honey 
should benefit. 
~~ * Per ewt. of 112 Ibs. 
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Competition 

Our principal competitors at the present time are the British West Indies, 
New Zealand, Australia, the United States and Cuba. The New Zealand methods 
of marketing are so distinct that we thought it advisable to include a description 
of them. 


New Zealand honey is the best known imported honey on the British market 
and commands a substantial premium over Canadian honey. This is largely 
because advertising over a period of years has built up a special demand; though 
its grade and flavour are consistently good, yet the premium is hardly justified 
by quality alone. 


The apiarists are organized in the New Zealand Honey Producers Asso- 
ciation, and under an Act passed in 1924 a Honey Control Board was set up, 
consisting of one person appointed by the Government and two by the pro- 
ducers. This Board has the sole right to export honey, and it appointed a sole 
agent in London and another in Germany. It embarked on an advertising 
program immediately, stressing the advantages of honey for the table in general, 
and of New Zealand honey in particular. There is no doubt that this adver- 
tising met with considerable success. At the present time the London agent 
is allowed one penny per lb. for advertising on all the honey he sells—i.e. he 
keeps this amount instead of returning it to the producers. 


The Board directs the blending, grading, packing and storage of honey, 
and determines the quantities and terms of shipment. It is blended and 
bottled in London, so that all “Imperial Bee” honey is of the same colour and 
consistency. 


“Imperial Bee” honey has a good distribution. It is used frequently in 
window displays, and it is found in very small containers on the tables of 
restaurants cars. Very little publicity, however, is being undertaken at the 
present time. 

The distributors are convinced that the sole agency is the only satisfactory 

way to handle the honey. It is only a minor product, and in this way, they 
believe, they get the most satisfactory price. Yet the trade strongly dislikes 
this method of operation, and it is stated that the cost of distribution is so high 
that very little is left for the producer, who at present is showing signs of 
considerable dissatisfaction. 


Recommendations 


We believe that the present methods and channels of distribution for 
Canadian honey in the United Kingdom are not entirely satisfactory. We do 
not feel that permanent advantages would accrue to Canadian honey producers 
by adopting the more closely controlled distribution methods of our principal 
competitor, especially in view of the quantity we now have to sell. 

We do believe, however, that active promotion of the sale of Canadian 
honey will result in a larger volume of exports. The most important point is 
the greater sale of all-Canadian honey instead of its use for blending with other 
Empire honeys. The proposals we have outlined in the General Recommen- 
dations, if carried out, will have the effect of inducing the various blenders and 
bottlers of honey to give greater emphasis to an all-Canadian honey, to the 
benefit of our producers. 

Canadian honey is in itself a very high-class product and sufficient steps 
have not been taken to establish it on the United Kingdom market as a distinc- 
tive product. 


CHAPTER XI 


MAPLE PRODUCTS 


Maple products are virtually unknown on the British market, and there 
are no statistics to show the quantities imported. Canadian statistics, however, 
show that 2,114 and 3,082 gallons of maple syrup, and 30,179 and 28,028 lb. of 
maple sugar were exported to the United Kingdom during the fiscal years 
1935-36 and 1936-37 respectively. We are informed that about one-third of 
the imports are used for industrial purposes, though this proportion is nothing 
more than an estimate. 


In our opinion the price at which maple products are selling in the United 
Kingdom is definitely hampering their sale. Current c.if. quotations are $2.83 
per gallon—approximately 40 per cent higher than current Montreal wholesale 
prices. The addition of duties and landing charges makes the United Kingdom 
wholesale price still further out of line. By the time that wholesalers and 
retailers add their necessary profits, the British consumer is asked to pay about 
twice the price charged in stores in the Province of Quebec. While limited 
quantities can be sold at their present retail price, no large volume can be 
attained as long as the present wide spread in price exists between maple syrup 
and competitive syrups. 


There is an increasing use of maple flavours. Manufacturers of candy, cakes 
and ice-cream are permitted, incorrectly, to describe their products as maple 
products regardless of the fact that in many instances their products contain 
only a small proportion of maple sugar and in many instances derive their 
maple flavour from the use of flavouring extracts which actually contain no 
maple sugar or syrup whatever. There are proper grading and marking regu- 
lations to safeguard our interests, but they need to be enforced. We suggest 
that this be investigated, and if thought advisable the British Ministry of 
Health (which administers the Sale of Foods Act), be consulted. 


An attempt was made some time ago to bring maple syrup in bulk to 
London and bottle it here. It was unsuccessful. We are told that a green scum 
developed shortly after bottling. This is difficult to explain, as bottling from 
cans is a common household practice in Canada. If any aggressive sales 
promotion work is undertaken, bottling in England is vital. Maple syrup 
must be sold in bottles in the United Kingdom and the price must be kept to a 
minimum. 

In our opinion a strong intelligent effort should be made to promote maple 
syrup sales. The effort should be a part of the main campaign recommended 
at the beginning of this report for the London area, and it might also be a part 
of the test campaigns recommended for other areas. Canada can produce 
large quantities of high quality maple syrup, and as it is from the producers’ 
viewpoint a most timely crop, it is worth considerable effort. Great care must 
be used, however, to ensure quality control. 
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CHAPTER XII 


TOBACCO 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


Tobacco has been used in England ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Though the per capita consumption in the United Kingdom is not as high as in 
some continental countries, yet it is relatively heavy. Moreover, the production 
of domestic tobacco is negligible. 

During the last ten years more than 200,000,000 pounds of unmanufactured 
tobacco have been imported on an average each year. Of this only a very small 
proportion has come from Canada; the most important source of supply has been, 
and still is, the United States. 

The following table shows the total imports of unmanufactured tobacco and 
the imports from Canada:— 


IMPORTS OF UNMANUFACTURED TOBACCO INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in thousands of lb.) 


Imports Imports 
Year Total from Year ; Total from 

ue imports Canada imports Canada 
LOQGT ieee nee eras oi ean, 197, 204 AOOVAM VOST. tar. reece en ae aes 194,046 6,2%5 
1927) eRe Rae) hie oes 222265 SISA 1082 ete Ree ene 174,912 10, 672 
1908 ask eee 217,785 6, O29 ul ebOSS eins Ie ete eens eee 211,108 13,961 
1909 40 Se ee Re ee ee 240,026 O25 I MOSS cay teres saree ons eae 238,875 8,055 
1.930 ae eee ie aera auton cate 237, 028 4 OAT TOS sean ore ciedcee 5 oe cea ee 251,620 7,076 


The noticeable increase in imports of Canadian tobacco in 1932 and 1933 
was due very largely to the effect of the severe competition among the various 
manufacturers brought on by the several premium offers then running; these 
compelled a reduction in manufacturing costs, which was effected by using more 
Empire tobaccos which came in duty free. 


In 1934 and 1935 a change in the compilation of the official import statistics 
showed that nearly 90 per cent of the tobacco imported was light-coloured. 


Present Market Conditions 


Empire (and Canadian) tobaccos are not, in the main, of the bright flue- 
cured type desired for cigarette making. These tobaccos are, however, admirable 
for pipe tobacco, and they have been increasingly so used. At the present time it 
is believed that about 80 per cent of the pipe tobacco sold in the United Kingdom 
is of Empire origin (i.e. in the aggregate, not applying to particular blends). 
Unfortunately, however, the consumption of pipe tobaccos is tending to decline 
slightly, while that of cigarettes is increasing. English cigarettes are made of 
very bright tobacco, and no dark tobacco is used in them. The quality of Cana- 
dian flue-cured has improved tremendously in the last few years, and it 1s now 
used extensively in almost all brands except the three best known and most 
heavily advertised. With these three, there is too much risk involved (because 
of the heavy advertising behind them) to justify the use of even the smallest 
proportion of Canadian tobacco, for fear that even a slight change in flavour 
may affect the sales. 
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It is freely admitted that if the Canadian crop comes up to the standard that 
it did in 1935, there will be no difficulty in disposing of it all, but in view of what 
has been said above (unless the makers of the three large brands could be 
persuaded to add a small proportion of Canadian leaf simultaneously), the best 
hope for Canadian tobacco is that sales of minor brands will, in time, increase. 
This is not a very cheerful prospect, as the costs of building up large sales for 
any new brand are enormous; a great deal of money was lost a short time ago in 
trying to build up the ‘“ Canadian Club ” cigarette, which was made entirely of 
Canadian tobacco. 

Smaller makers are also handicapped by the methods of purchase. If the 
crop is good, all the best is bought up in Canada by the large purchasers, leaving 
only the inferior or sub-standard crops to come on the open market. If the crop 
is small, there may be no surplus at all. Thus the smaller manufacturer may be 
unable to buy any Canadian tobacco. 

In 1930 there was formed the Tobacco Federation of the British Empire. 
The prime movers in this were, and still are, Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia, 
both of whom have considerable marketing problems. Canada has none at the 
present time, and does not contribute financially to the Federation, though the 
Trade Commissioner for London acts as the Canadian representative at the 
meetings. The body is purely consultative and advisory. 


Competition 
The most extensively used tobacco, as has been already pointed out, comes 
from the United States, and the reasons for its use have been given above. 
More extensive use of our tobacco can be obtained we feel only by the 
Dominion Government persuading British tobacco manufacturers to use a larger 
percentage of Canadian tobaccos in their blends. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HAY, ALFALFA MEAL, GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 


Hay from Canada, exported to the United Kingdom, comes largely from 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, the latter supplying most of the winter requirements. 
In the United Kingdom it is distributed largely through the ports of London, 
Cardiff, Liverpool and Glasgow. 


Prices lately (June 1937) have been around $15.75 per long ton, but were 
as high as $25.00 per long ton in the winter of 1936-37, following the poor hay 
crop in the United Kingdom in 1936. The 1937 hay crop in the United Kingdom 
is described as unusually good. Imports are therefore liable to be considerably 
below the record set in 1935 and 1936. 


Imports vary widely but reached a high point of 44,162 long tons in 1936 
and were as low as 4,997 tons in 1932. Canada supplied 38,633 long tons in 
1936 out of 44,162 tons imported and 3,861 long tons in 1932 out of 4,997 long 
tons imported. In percentages Canada supplied approximately 55 per cent of 
the imports of hay in 1934, 80 per cent in 1935 and 85 per cent in 1936. 


Under ordinary circumstances the largest buyers in Great Britain are the 
cartage companies, collieries, breweries and other organizations in industry using 
horses to some degree. Farmers usually do not require to buy hay. Polo, 
racing, hunting and other stables are also purchasers; also the Imperial Army. 

Domestic production in England and Wales approximates 6,500,000 long 
tons a year. It is therefore obvious that importations are a small factor in total 
requirements, being only 3 of one per cent of the total in 1936. 


Quality Requirements 


The London buyers’ ideal hay is rye grass with about 25-30 per cent of 
clover, both cut at their prime. From Canada timothy is the grass desired. 
While the Glasgow market refuses to take clover, the London market does like it 
and will take up to 25-30 per cent or even 50 per cent, the balance to be of good 
grasses. Weeds, daisies, sedges are always a cause of dissatisfaction. 


Requirements of the War Office are decreasing with the mechanization of 
the Army. The purchasers give preference to home-grown supplies. If Cana- 
dian hay is offered it should conform to the standard of Group 1, timothy and 
clover hay, grades 1 and 2 as laid down in the Hay and Straw Inspection Act 
1933 (Canada). Timothy containing more than 10 per cent of other grasses or 
of clover, will not be accepted. The hay should be well saved, good, strong, 
sweet, dry and clean. British contractors contract for all hay purchased for the 
Army and may be required to show their brokers’ contract in any phase of the 
duration of the contract. 


Grading of Hay 


Great care on the part of the shipper is essential in sorting and classifying 
his hay for the United Kingdom import market. This factor is credited with 
causing more complaints and demands for allowances than any other. It has 
been suggested that the simplest method of discovering what an importer 
requires is to meet him personally and thresh out the problem in all its details. 
This has been done in a few cases and has brought highly satisfactory results. 
Such meetings are, of course, difficult to arrange and may not warrant the 
amount of trouble involved. 
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Canadian Grading 

Canadian grades and standards are fairly well understood in the United 
Kingdom as is also the Canada Hay and Straw Inspection Act of 1933, but 
not with all its details. It does, however, afford a basis from which importers 
can work to advantage. 

Useful information to the importer includes a statement of the district in 
which the hay is cut, for then the importer, working from Canadian grades, can 
specify the district or districts from which his supply should be arranged. 
Arrangements developed along this line are calculated to reduce dissatisfaction 
when carried on over a year or two. 


Competition 

Competition in this market is not particularly keen as the major part of 
Britain’s requirements are home grown. Canada can produce cure and ship hay 
of suitable quality from the Eastern provinces. Price seems to be the governing 
factor and it is doubtful if the trade could be expanded greatly. 


Recommendations 

1. As hay is a bulky and therefore rather costly product to handle, and at 
the same time usually a relatively low-priced product, it would appear that a 
greater net return might be obtained by feeding it at home. 

2. A careful investigation should be made into the question of utilizing the 
hay as a food for livestock in the district in which it is erown. 


3. Also some inquiry should be made into the question of possible alter- 
native usey, for the land upon which this hay for export is grown. It might 
develop that a different type of farming introduced into some of these districts 
would yield greater net returns. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Requirements: Alfalfa meal is officially defined: “Alfalfa (Lucerne), as grown, dried and 
ground, to which no other matter has been added’. 


The usual trade requirements are that there shall be a minimum of 15 to 18 
per cent protein value, not more than 25 per cent fibre and the colour shall be 
bright green, dark rather than light; in particular, a definite analysis of protein 
and fibre is required. In this connection the Canada Feeding Stuffs Act speci- 
fically mentions ground alfalfa straw as a foreign material which may not be 
admixed in the meal, and, while this regulation applies only to sales in Canada, 
it is usefully applicable to meal intended for the United Kingdom market. 

Alfalfa meal is employed largely as poultry feed and is used in mixes for 
chicks as soon as they hatch. It is therefore necessary that it be very finely 
ground and screened. 

The meal! is imported in minimum lots of 25 or 50 long tons and is usually 
packed in bags of 1 ewt. (112 lb.). Payment is usually made on the basis of 
cash on arrival. No official statistics of importations are available, but the 
principal areas of supply are Canada, South Africa, and California. 


CALIFORNIA ALFALFA MEAL 

California can supply very fine qualities of alfalfa meal such as their No. 1, 
but the price for this grade is always considerably higher than current. prices 
ruling for alfalfa meal. Therefore the quantity usually bought for this market is 
their No. 2 quality. The No. 1 is high in protein and low in fibre but the No. 
2 contains a considerably higher percentage of fibre and is lower in protein. 
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The price asked in July in London for No. 2 was around £7-0-0 per ton 
c.if., but as this has to compete with Canadian alfalfa meal, the value is not 
more than £5-10-0. It is true that the No. 1 quality has a much higher feeding 
value on account of its higher protein and lower fibre content and could be used 
as cheaply as the current grade imported, but the majority of buyers seem to 
consider the price rather than quality and therefore are content with the No. 2 
orade. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MEAL 


This meal shows a better analysis than Canadian, namely, about 18 per cent 
protein against the Canadian 12 per cent, and 20 per cent fibre against the 
Canadian 25 per cent. The price has not been in line for this market to any 
extent for some years. 


CANADIAN MEAL 


Canada enjoys a good business in alfalfa meal and that business can be 
developed by catering closely to the requirements of the market. Difficulties 
occur from time to time because of lack of protein, heavy fibre content, bad 
colour, poor sifting and irregular quality. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that great care is needed in the selection of material, in grinding and sifting; 
finely-ground, well-sifted meal of good colour will frequently command a price 
premium of 2/6 per ton to 5/- per ton. 


If shipments throughout the season could be made as uniform as early season 
Ontario the consumption of Canadian meal would be much larger than at present. 
In practice, however, it is only the first few shipments that are satisfactory and 
the quality then deteriorates as the season progresses, until by Deeember the 
colour is described as a dirty brown, and this renders the meal unsaleable. The 
grind also tends to become coarser. 


Definite complaints are made that Canadian meal (1) lack colour, (2) 
has too high a fibre content due to bad sifting, (3) changes quality from early to 
later shipments, and (4) lacks protein. One importer lists two customers who 
refused to continue taking Canadian meal. One used 300 tons a year, another 
200 tons. A third was seriously thinking of changing over to English supplies 
because of bad colour and heavy fibre. 

It is timely to mention that Canadian producers can with advantage con- 
tinue inquiries into the feasibility of improving their product. More frequent 
cuttings while the alfalfa is tender offers a means of catering more closely to the 
requirements of the market by maintaining the high protein content and reducing 
fibre content to a minimum. Improvements are being effected in the production 
of alfalfa meal in the United Kingdom, but the output is still limited. Of 
increasing importance, however, grass itself is now being artificially-dried and 
ground into a very satisfactory meal. Sun-dried meal, whether grass or alfalfa, 
is not considered comparable in quality to the artificially dried product, particu- 
larly so far as carotene (Vitamin A) and chlorophyll content are concerned. 
The artificially-dried meal retains the vitamin content to a much greater extent. 
It is stated that English meal usually has a vitamin A content of 350 while 
Canadian has only 50 to 100. 

As a general rule the price of alfalfa meal in the London market is fairly 
steady and a variation of 7/6 to 10/- per ton over the whole season may be 
taken as the maximum. 

At present the Canadian alfalfa meal is produced in Ontario and Alberta, the 
former province shipping more consistently than the latter. As alfalfa can be 
grown in abundance in both provinces it is probable that transportation costs 
have a very decided bearing on this point. 
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Several “grass driers” were inspected in different parts of England and 
Scotland. They undoubtedly produce a high-class product but in each instance 
were considered to be entirely too expensive to operate, requiring a heavy capital 
expenditure, high fuel costs, and were capable of turning out only a compara- 
tively small output per hour. The profitable use of artificial grass driers will 
depend, in our opinion, almost solely on the cost of fuel. 


Recommendations 


1. The Canadian shipper must pay more attention to time of cutting and 
to proper curing so as to retain quality with bright green colour. 

2. Grinding must be relatively fine and uniform. 

3. More careful sifting must be done to ensure uniformity of sample. 

4. Investigation should be made into the feasibility of using artificial driers. 
These might be advantageously used in irrigated alfalfa districts if natural gas 
could be used for fuel. 

5. Transportation rates should be studied with a view to securing a proper 
export rate on the alfalfa meal destined for the British market. 


CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


The United Kingdom is largely. a pastoral country with only a limited 
amount of arable land. However, while grasses and clovers grow to perfection, 
it also means that meadows, when laid down to grass remain for many years. 
Pastures were inspected that had not been broken for over 200 years. 


It is therefore evident that the United Kingdom can never become a very 
large user of grass seeds. The North American continent which possesses, 
relatively, much more arable land and uses much shorter crop rotations will 
undoubtedly require more grass and clover seeds. The arable part of England, 
such as East Anglia, which practises a shorter rotation, uses the bulk of the 
seed imports. 

Samples of the following varieties of clover and erass seeds have been 
obtained from seed merchants in London:— 


Continental Alsike French Red Clover 
American Alsike English Red Clover 
American Timothy Hungarian Red Clover 

Red Suckling English Wild White Clover 
English Trefoil Polish White Clover 
English Sanfoin Irish Perennial Rye Grass 
Provence Lucerne Trish Italian Rye Grass 
Hungarian Lucerne Danish Italian Rye Grass. 


Polish Red Clover 


Alsike Clover has proved to be the outstanding export clover from Canada. 


About 33,750 bushels of this seed were exported from Canada to the United 
Kingdom in 1936. Canadian seed must compete on that market with both Con- 
tinental and American-grown seed. The Central Europe seed is produced by 
rather cheap labour on small holdings, and is in the nature of a special product, 
which makes competition keen. These countries are steadily raising the standard 
of their seeds, so that now, in most instances, they are comparable to the Cana- 
dian standard. 

Only comparatively small quantities of Red Clover seed are exported from 
Canada to the United Kingdom. In this product, Poland, France, and Hungary 
are the main growers, and here again the competition and price set a standard 
difficult to meet. 
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Some possibility would appear to offer for the production of English wild 


white clover in Canada, but further experimental work seems necessary. At the » 


moment there is a demand for this seed from United Kingdom importers. 

Apart from these seeds mentioned there does not appear to be much pros- 
pect at present for further markets except in a small way for Canadian clover 
and grass seeds in the United Kingdom. It is quite probable that the United 
States market offers greater possibilities. 

The clover and grass seed business in the United Kingdom is largely in the 
hands of the organized seed trade. Most of the business is done between the 
Canadian seed houses and United Kingdom seed houses. The latter deal 
through their agents and brokers in London and Leith and are in constant com- 
munication with their Canadian connections. 

Alfalfa is not grown to any extent in the United Kingdom. In recent years 
France and Hungary have sold large quantities of alfalfa seed to the U.S.S.R. 
(Russia). This market might be explored by getting in direct touch with Soviet 
authorities in Moscow, and by forwarding samples together with prices and 
quantities available. We feel, however, that for the immediate future the United 
States is likely to be a more attractive field for Canadian alfalfa seed. 


CHAPTER XIV 


FURS 


Canada’s principal outlet for furs is the United Kingdom. Our trade there 
has been developed over a long period of time, and our distribution channels 
are both friendly and efficient. 


Furs in the United Kingdom are still somewhat of a luxury product, though 
the reduction in prices that has taken place in recent years has considerably 
broadened the market. 

Silver and black fox furs are to-day the favourites. Their development has 
been one of the romances of the fur trade. From the standard of both style 
and economy they have great feminine appeal, as they can be worn with any 
colour combination and by either day or night. Increasing production has 
steadily lowered the price, and in the United Kingdom retail prices have now 
reached a level at which silver foxes are no longer confined to the rich. To 
illustrate this decline—in 1913 approximately 2,000 pelts were sold in the Lon- 
don market at an average price of about $300 each; to-day approximately 
500,000 pelts are sold annually at an average price of $30-35. Silver fox 
capes consisting of as many as six or eight pelts, are commonly seen in retail 
stores, and complete silver fox coats are by no means unknown. 

The following table, based on Canadian statistics, shows the number and 
value of pelts, by kinds, exported to the United Kingdom in 1934-36:— 


EXPORTS OF CERTAIN FURS FROM CANADA TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


— 


— 1934 1935 1936 
a fe et ill oy 


net mrMU MADRE LOni a ifs lcs: (Se cot ee Be No. 106, 972 141,098 155, 986 
$ 4,273,716 5, 047, 550 5, 216, 126 

ae te enw. rts ic oa Cale No 116,270 140, 364 94,501 
$ 1,827, 669 1,449, 954 834, 448 

TIALS Sb ae 6) A aR, oe No. 90,499 82,113 51,845 
$ 758, 820 575, 169 503,188 

LESAN A SO vk jet Ack Siar ae gD ee ce No 1,345, 352 858, 257 787 , 283 


$ 1,063,709 665, 844 i 005, 029 
: 


Silver fox furs alone represented 43 per cent of the value of all furs exported 
from Canada to the United Kingdom in 1934, 52 per cent in 1935, and 54. per 
cent in 1936. It should be noted that a good many red fox furs are dyed black 
and treated to simulate silver fox. 

It is obvious that the Canadian fur trade in the United Kingdom is largely 
dependent upon the maintenance of silver fox prices, their continued popularity, 
and our ability to maintain quality and price, whatever competition may develop. 
We must also be conscious of our vulnerability to any style change—a factor 
over which we can have little control. 


Canada’s principal competition in the United Kingdom comes from Norway. 
Friendly trade experts say that Canadian silver fox quality has deteriorated, 
and that many buyers now regard Norwegian silver foxes as being, on the 
average, superior. A fair percentage of Canadian silver foxes are developing a 
brownish tone, together with some coarseness. We believe that this change 
is serious, and that it warrants immediate investigation, not only in Canada, 
but perhaps in Norway as well. 
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Practically all Canadian furs lose their identity when they go into manufac- 
turing establishments. Investigations in retail stores satisfy us that few dealers 
know the country of origin of the furs they sell, although some will say, ‘ This 
is Canadian (or Norwegian).” 

In spite of some effort no way has been found to tag Canadian furs so that 
the retail purchasers can be sure of getting a genuine Canadian product. 

We believe that further effort should be made to tag or mark Canadian 
skins. In spite of what some experts say about deterioration in Canadian qual- 
ity, there is still a romance about Canada as a producer of the highest quality 
furs. 

The adoption of the merchandising plan outlined in the General Recom- 
mendations would be of the greatest value for furs. Backed by advertising in 
leading publications, it would do more than anything else to protect Canada’s 
high-grade products during the coming years, when the tendency will probably 
be to increased production and lower prices. 

Although the Canadian origin of silver fox pelts has a distinct selling value 
to the original buyer or manufacturer and has a bearing on the price paid for the 
top quality skins at the auctions, nevertheless it is reported that many inferior 
pelts of unknown origin are merchandised as Canadian. If some method of 
permanent identification were evolved and used on the higher grades such as 
“half” and “ quarter-silvers” it would then be possible for the ultimate pur- 
chaser to demand and get a genuine Canadian skin. This would provide the 
opportunity for assisting the sale of Canadian silver fox furs and would make it 
possible to undertake effective sales promotional work. 

Canadian mink has been considered the best in the world. We have heard 
some reports, however, that owing to unclean conditions manufacturers are able 
to use only a small portion of the back. The bellies turn to yellow and light 
brown tones, making them unsuitable for really good garments, for which regu- 
larity of colour is of paramount importance. 

It would appear from a distance that the remedy lies in cleaner quarters. 


The complaints need serious and immediate study. 


CHAPTER XV 


MARKETING AND PUBLICITY POLICIES OF EXPORTING COUNTRIES 
AUSTRALIA 


There are four Boards controlling the export of Australian produce: (1) 
Dried fruit, (2) Canned fruit, (3) Wine, and (4) Dairy produce. A Meat Board 
is in process of formation, and a certain degree of control is also exercised over 
fresh fruits and eggs. 


Internal trade is entirely a matter for the states. Each state has a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but no Department of Commerce; the Commonwealth Gov- 
erninent has a Department of Commerce, but no Department of Agriculture. 
Consequently, the various Boards give advice in matters of cultivation, etce., 
but have no jurisdiction over production (though in many cases they work 
with State Boards); but all grading, etc., regulations are carried out by the 
Commonwealth Department of Commerce, as it is impossible to foretell whether 
produce is destined for export or home consumption. In regard to fresh fruit, 
the Commonwealth Government definitely forbids the export of certain varieties 
of apples (as part of a long process to reduce the number of exported varieties 
from about 230 to not more than 50), and of apples below standard in colour, 
quality, ete. 

The Boards proper work with State Boards in setting the quantity of 
produce that is to be shipped at any one time. They supervise insurance and 
freight chartering. They approve of agents in London, and determine the 
prices below which the produce must not be sold. But at no time do they 
own any of the produce, or have any financial interest in it. The various 
Boards are financed by a levy on producers on a unit basis. 

From the fund thus collected the operating expenses of the Boards are 

paid, and a grant is made towards publicity. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment takes the attitude that if Boards think they need assistance in marketing, 
they will help them by a contribution, but if not, then nothing is done. Federal 
contributions to the Boards’ campaign funds were originally on a 50-50 basis, 
but during the depression they were reduced to about 7-20. The present rate 
has improved, but is not more than 2-3. There is a separate Exhibition fund 
financed entirely by the Commonwealth Government of £7,500. The com- 
bined general publicity funds have ranged, in different years, between £45,000 
and £75,000. 
All publicity funds in the United Kingdom are handled through the Aus- 
tralian Publicity Officer in London, who reports to a Publicity Committee in 
Australia, which meets at least once every quarter, usually in Melbourne. The 
assistant secretary of the Department, of Commerce is the Government nominee 
on the Board, which must approve the plans for publicity in the United King- 
dom. Australia, like New Zealand, claims the initiative for starting regional 
campaigns and for pressing point-of-sale methods of publicity. Roughly one- 
third of the money is spent on newspaper and trade paper advertising; one- 
third on posters; and one-third on a canvassing staff which pays periodical 
visits to retailers in different parts of the country. 

There are about twelve men in this field staff, picked for their general 
ability and because they know their districts—i.e. they are local men. Their 
job is to distribute showcards, leaflets, etc., and to persuade the retailer to 
display Australian products in conspicuous places where they can be seen. 
Each one is concerned with all Australian products. 
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The Publicity Officer believes that the use in retail stores of the name 
“Australian” rather than “Empire” is increasing all the time. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Exports of certain products from New Zealand are fully controlled by four 
boards, having jurisdiction over (1) Meat, (2) Dairy produce, (3) Fruit, and 
(4) Honey. Nothing may be exported unless permission is given by the appro- 
priate Board. These Boards have both Government and producer representa- 
tives sitting upon them, and the normal method is to assess each producer a 
certain sum per unit of produce shipped in order to cover the costs of operation. 
Usually this also covers advertising and publicity expenses. The basic purpose 
of all the Boards is to secure the best possible price to the producer for all produce. 

After the election of the last Government a change was made in the 
method of selling dairy produce. In accordance with the Primary Products 
Marketing Act, 1936, a Primary Products Marketing Department has been 
set up with a Minister in charge. The Dairy Board now acts only as an 
advisory body to this Department, and when cheese and butter have been 
put on board a vessel they become automatically the property of the Crown. 
It was thought that this system would have to be extended to other Boards, 


hut up till now prices have remained firm enough to obviate this further step. 
Except for honey, the products are sold in London on the open market 


through the usual channels. (Honey, as already pointed out, is blended and | 


packed by a sole agent.) However, the appropriate authority sees that ship- 
ments are spaced to the best advantage. Control is looser with fruit than 


with other products, owing to the relatively small shipments and to the perish- — 


able nature of the commodity. 

From 1921 to 1933 all advertising and publicity for New Zealand products 
was co-ordinated through a publicity officer in London. In 1931 the various 
Boards felt that the Government was getting the credit for all the campaigns 
(and there is little doubt that New Zealand produce is in the happy position 
of being well-regarded and of obtaining considerable amounts of free publicity 


without any trouble). The Boards, thereupon, took over the publicity of their | 


own particular produce. 


The combined appropriations of the four Boards have never amounted | 


to a very large sum of money for covering the market, and New Zealand 


started with a policy of emphasizing display material at point of sale—i.e., in | 
retail stores—and in exhibitions, fairs, etc. Where it was opportune, newspaper 

carnpaigns in local centres were run. As New Zealand has been a consistent 
advertiser for the past fifteen years, the cumulative effect has been considerable. — 


Exhibitions of New Zealand products at fairs, etc., are still co-ordinated to a 
large extent. 
During the last fiscal year appropriations were approximately as follows: — 


RE eet t i aes oe etnies Ls iets 6 fos co's. ale Baten mien Gn a te see nretS £30,000 
Dalby Produce 7 edie flak Gia co cs 5p iote ale oe oa Sk atin seein oats 30,000 
Tats oes ose ee ep niee cel e ak nsd eeg Sad ala ramen tan Aue iete ganee vanas 3,000 
FIOM ey ee Oe, it eee eee es ne ity % ois | kode eae ery a ona co ar 3,000: 


In regard to the dairy produce appropriation, under the Marketing Regu- 
lations a contribution was obtained from importers, which materially increased — 


the amount available. The full figures were as follows:— 


Ordinary expenditure...) 22) y. 2. 26 Bee oe Gee oe £28,548. 9. 7 
Contributions from importers!.. .. 2. 21 2+ ++ e+ ee oe 7,808. 0. 4 
Sales of sample cartons... .. 2 s+ s+ es we 28 66 we ne oe 1,279.17. 5 

MA cy NOSE Te Pht ae, a oe, PN LR RLY MO ER Pe Peay Se £37,636. 7. 4 


1This was a voluntary arrangement and lasted for only twelve months. 
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This sum was spent as follows:— 
Newspaper, trade paper advertising.. «2 sob 4s ne 4c ck) £40772. 46..50 


Window displays, etc... .. ... CU i A Ree on A | ote 11,399. 7. 0 
Pecia MACON Sbrablone. si. «1 0 ses Ae Oe Gace A tle 9076. 1. 5 
Hixlabiivne space. supplies’. pir. oA. Malan soe sd Doo. Lou lab 
Advertising in Eastern ports.. .. .. .. «..- Pe 50s O20 

EOLA atten: < Util cd he See ROE eh 2 SEL £37,636. 7. 4 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
There are four principal agricultural products shipped to the United King- 


| dom: (1) Citrus fruits, (2) Deciduous fruits, (8) Fresh eggs, and (4) Dairy 
_ products. Shipments of dairy products are controlled by a Board, but over 


exports of the other three there is no control as far as quantities and prices 
are concerned. ‘There is, however, an active co-operative association which 
effects orderly marketing as far as it can without compulsory powers. Both 
the Dairy Board and the three associations have their own representatives 
in London. Permanent officials of the Department of Agriculture act as both 
chairman and vice-chairman of the Dairy Board and the associations, and 


the Minister of Agriculture has the right of veto. Each association and the 
Dairy Board are financed by a levy (on a tonnage basis) upon producers, and 
from the fund so collected, an advertising appropriation is made. 


In London there is a Publicity Committee presided over by the Trade Com- 
missioner and consisting of the London representative of each association and 


certain members of the trade. The representatives of each industry carry out 
_the plans approved by the Publicity Committee. The advertising agency does 
most of the work, which consists very largely of personal canvass among the 
trade. There are about twelve canvassers who spend their whole time on South 
_ African produce, though they are employees of the agency. South Africa is now 
employing one of its own men, and may extend this principle in the future. 


South African Trade Commissioners have a small separate appropriation 
for work at Exhibitions, Fairs, etc. : 


Citrus Fruits —In 1936, £10,915 was spent on advertising and propaganda, 


-amounting to 30 per cent of the levy on producers and to just under one penny 
per case. (The levy was 5/- for 40 cubic feet). Of this sum £4,677 was devoted 
to press advertising (including the costs of materials) ; £1,939 to retail displays; 
and £1,262 to canvassing. We are advised that the 1938 appropriation for 
oranges alone will be £50,000, an increase of approximately £40,000 over previous 
years. 


Deciduous Fruits—In 1936 about £15,000 was spent on advertising and 


propaganda for this branch. Special emphasis was placed on informing the 
public of the types of fruit available and the time at which they come on the 


market: 


Fresh Eggs——The season for South African eggs is very short, but they 
come on the United Kingdom market at a time when domestic supplies are very 
low—i.e. in the late fall. They are very well known and appreciated, yet the 
producers believe in keeping their good points well before the public. The levy 
on producers amounts to 9d. per case, but the advertising costs are only about 
(£1,200. It is worth remarking that, in spite of pressure by the trade to stamp 
their eggs “Empire,” South Africa has always insisted on stamping them with the 
name of the country of origin. 


Dairy Products—Only about £200 is spent on publicity for dairy products. 
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CANADA 


Canada, of course, has no Boards to regulate exports; the only organized 
marketing is done to a limited extent by producers’ co-operatives. She has, 
however, assisted exports through Government grants for publicity. 

For the last ten years Canada has voted a sum of money for advertising in 
the United Kingdom. The actual votes were as follows:— 


1928-29, (+9) ee ee ep 100,000 LOS SrOS ro eo as. se Pe LOU AOU 
LO 2930 6 eye og whe eas 150,000 LE aa ae gE 200,000 
POS0cOd cast «ns Soe ot pean ae 100,000 LOGOTOO Lp” eck) vole) lagna 250,000 
WO haan. | local Agee ical nen 125,000 URS 10225 ¥ GA lara ge 250,000 
1B 029 ee ROO ea Be 100,000 LOST Orig Mate. ares Ve Women 350,000 


In addition to the usual vote in the fiscal year 1936-37, a sum of $25,000 
was granted by the Department of Fisheries to be used for advertising fish and 
fish products in the United Kingdom. | 

The ordinary vote for publicity, therefore, is in line with what the other 

Dominions spent for these purposes, but Canada’s special vote for exhibitions is 
a good deal larger. This special vote has ranged between $125,000 and $500,000, 
and Canada is particularly noted for the exhibitions she puts on. 
_ The ordinary vote was originally a Department of Trade and Commerce 
vote, and it was so administered until the end of 1932-33. For the 1933-34 vote 
it was thought advisable for many reasons that it should be transferred to the 
Department of External Affairs to permit of supervision on the spot by the High 
Commissioner. 

The present High Commissioner, in conjunction with the Chief Trade Com- 
missioner, formed a Publicity Committee, which planned a definite program to 
cover the greater part of the appropriation. The original Director of Trade 
Publicity became the Secretary of this Committee. The Committee is assisted 
by an Importer’s Advisory Committee, chosen by the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The publicity committee is seriously handicapped by the lack of qualified 
general agricultural specialists from Canada who are familiar with farming in 
Canada and with the methods and routine of the Department of Agriculture. 


APPENDIX 


STATISTICAL TABLES 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF FOOD, DRINK a epee INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


1927-1936 
Calendar years British Foreign Total 
Countries Countries 
re £ Bs 
_RRE Aa 5 ee) OS a Se ee AC a a Maa CRC SR Uae 201,436,067 | 336,928, 204 538, 364, 271 
ante eR eRe SRUer Ee yy SCN eS At, OU lt bto en ee ret ea i 200,931,141 329, 842, 553 530, 773, 694 
(aga ae 7 a 0 Be ge PAL eae a aT Ree 189,925,922 | 345,414,356 535, 340,278 
nis Te eee Eee Poet LN ee clay cos he nib VintaR Ok costae ee eet 178, 093, 334 296, 896, 220 474,989, 554 
TR Pee cot rhe ly ot dig De a cute cle dda ew cps 157,181,928 | 259,447,398 416, 629, 326 
NE RD Fe Men NS E'S cle o's abe eas aly Sie iden: 160,183,985 | 212,696,309 372,880, 294 
EY pene es NL, alae eiind aiwlvcsdule a Bal b bad Mens 152,885,277 186, 948, 292 339, 833, 569 
Ne ee a ese ac eat ttn dara wet Looe: O68 1 e101, 170,505 346, 588, 481 
UNO RTLH B id Pe Leo! ily ak 5 Geauitule Graver Bild wi wal a Kila Sov 162, 967, 733 192,151,781 355,119,514 
py con gel aaa OND sd Dade fe ae, MS Re i GG i AR A oa An S00 | Deere Aan | WAR Bamana anit reas 382,730,461 


ANIMALS IMPORTED INTO UNITED KINGDOM FOR FOOD—CATTLE ALL KINDS 


(SUMMARY) 
Totals 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
mOANADA....... 7,669 406 aes 5,193 | 26,991 | 16,724 | 51,443 | 51,373 | 6,478 | 37,759 


Irish Free State.|629,001 |724,372 |749,570 |834,962 |738, rath 625,887 |582, 174 458, 164 |592, 644 | 657,301 
et British.. 198 139 692 404 DOD. We) weer bs eee eed Meed ene tate Oe ek Te, he meee 
A 


Raeee Me Reb islie, tebe Bis! lal esta) (eM) e/ Hd. B60 6) B.S aye OS) 611e 6, 6) 0) 6) fe wile @Pale i. ¢) hee LO) af ele. e's) Lay etd a1-a;ia) wie) [we elie &) ws ele) ele we Se 8 )f wa -ne, 66, -ecei'e’ [ele cee lane, a « 


Grand total. ./636,868 |724,916 |750, 262 |840,559 |766,523 |642,611 |633,617 |509,537 |599,122 | 695,060 


ANIMALS, LIVING, FOR FOOD, IMPORTED INTO UNITED KINGDOM 
(Number of Head) 


— 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Bouiis AND Buuiocks, Far For 


Foop— 
CANINA TDAP es. Onoek oes 6 es 2 Fa BVA bose pers Hd be ci A ee 477| 1,996 911 637} 3,007 910 
Trish Hree Stateé......26s-00.- 234,792] 257,309] 246,465} 240,116) 227,290) 180,058] 88,416} 84,331] 108,758 
eet IBYItIshetsee ces tee 198 139 692 404 OOS | serermiers eerie mcleci| iaeacietae ine meen 
Ot alg te ces craves ate stots 238,742) 257,448] 247,157| 240,997] 229,851] 180,969] - 89,053] 87,338] 109,668 
Bouuus AND BULLOCKS, OTHER, FOR 
oop— 
OANA A eer th ie, wieiatoniale 3,278 AOS Te 4,623] 22,924) 14,804] 46,028) 41,569 4,362 
Irish’ Free State.:...4.5 ./..5 153,810} 170,296) 173,121) 196,091] 172,277] 165,975] 254,899] 242,502) 296,792 
OLA erin ih co: 157,008} 170,701) 173,121) 200,714] 195,201] 180,779] 300,927) 284,071) 301.154 
Cows, INcLUDING Herrers, Fat 
FoR Foop— 
MO NINVAD ACK ct onions detcnic OGOl ee poeeealic . a arreese 93 1,916 1,009 4 524 
irish Mree: State. ch osaccs.can 92,357| 117,013) 131,232) 132 es 107,438} 82,806} 22,931) 15,564) 16,250 
a IBTILISU Aer eee le PAPEL. croceete | Vio aim a | SeeAC omer ile ak Ree aCe CD ob ee a lo eae 
Totalere wea eet o. 92,996) 117,014] 131,232) 132,482) 109,354) 83,815] 22,935) 16,088) 16,297 
OrHER, ror Foop— 
A) Aen eet ate Mea ce Wha, oa. ortts A Satee AEM Lia eee Ge liste aes 1 Uti eee 4,693 6,082 1,110 
Irish Free State: 3. 0500s... 109,574) 125,416) 137,476] 175,899) 155,146] 118,164] 144,298) 93,265) 155,940 
LOGAN a ese ehtes on 109,574} 125,416) 137,476] 175,899) 155,301] 118,164] 148,991] 99,347] 157,050 
Catves— 
ReVAUNTA ID A Gate ae Se ee acre noe le cre eel) Sale coe a) ee eer | ee ela ane ET Oke aed 71 191 49 
rial Pree State te.e <2 os cor 38,468) 54,338} 61,276} 90,469) 76,816} 78,884) 71,630) 22,693] 14,953 
PL OLAL GS. che nears chose 38,468] 54,338) 61,276} 90,469] 76,816) 78,884) 71,701] 22,884) 15,002 
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IMPORTS OF GELDINGS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1927-1936 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

CANA DA canis hati oiode cu hans oe base omen eranere ® mM Gene 14 1 3 100 191 275 
Trish Pree State....).0.2.ss64 7,140 | 6,156 | 6,277 | 5,987 | 6,348 | 5,004 | 2,782] 4,799 | 4,973 5,381 
British-Indiawene see eee 47 3 6 10 6 29 19 3 30 13 
Other British qe eer eee 7 30 9 ou 9 6 19 19 28 35 

MotalsBritishwee-erneee 7,194 | 6,189 | 6,292 | 6,034 | 6,377 | 5,040 | 2,823 | 4,921] 5,222 5,704 
Fesland’..Uea cy yee eee. 578 429 309 179 266 344 95 343 170 185 
Denmark eee rer Si raat ge ees cee ee e | Siem ge ee cones 2]! ek a 2 65 196 Wai 40 19 
Polandtewaancnie pa heen 1,082 484 375 422 268 116 302 226 713 540 
Germany tere: Gerks O re emeee 55 210 500 262 190 48 44 20 29 33 
INetherlandsavn yee o sees 291 Pars 233 175 129 106 155 86 131 410 
Beloiuminen actos voae cas cree 4] 93 64 47 87 141 45 120 2,547 2,622 
HTancGarere Ole eae ees 24 3 56 91 101 61 55 96 90 63 
TORS UAT eee me tye at) aes enpy iy ee a erie ion 92 48 73 108 - 48 32 28 197 60 104 
IAT CRNTINGR Ate AC heer ee 66 46 62 44 33 17 94 59 149 140 
Other-Woreign axecnet. eeeee eee 82 16 10 44 156 24 47 93 60 *844 

Motaluhoreiong...- eee Mos | TOE s| TAG aA) |) Th. SAD). 954 | 1,061 | 1,267} 3,989 4,960 

ALGO baly eve ene eran re 9,505 | 7,793 | 7,974 | 7,406 | 7,657 | 5,994 | 3,884 | 6,188 |- 9,211] 10,664 


*Includes 770 from Lithuania. 


IMPORTS OF DRESSED POULTRY INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(In ewt.—’000’s omitted) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

CAIN AND AO ete tae ctmenie ieee 0-4 1-6 0-9 0-5 0-5 12-0 10-8 16-0 21-6 21-7 
irish Bree Slaten ins oben 112-3 | 106-3 | 126-8] 115-6] 109-3 | 104-3 | 102-6 || 138-5] 105-1 104-2 
Soviet Unions Gams meet ir, Pe oe 22-4 61-1 | 121-8} 126-3] 181-3] 116-5 43-5 9-6 14-0 17-5 
Poland st Adio tet aiere eaten ah or aren ae enn a) Seema A | Ve a 6-5 14-3 18-5 28-2 18-3 30-8 
Netherlands ;sauyew ret ae 19-5 24-0 30-7 43-9 49-7 25-1 24-9 10-1 7:2 U7 
PIU gary ie Coren nen ae atte: roe 33-8 40-9 44-4 85:6 | 118-2} 105-8 | 171-2) 128-0] 119-3 105-3 
Other Countries scirccaacncir) pace 317-3 | 256-3 | 229-5 | 198-0] 199-6] 135-9 | 128-9 || 121-8] 137-0 134-9 

Ota Fearne Mere cg seat 505-7 | 490-2 | 554-1] 569-9] 665-4 513.9 500-4 || 452-2 | 422-5 422-1 


a a ES a NE eee ee Ae ei ee 
IMPORTS OF CHICKENS AND TURKEYS (DEAD) INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(000 ewts. of 112 lbs.) 
a Np a ee 
Chickens | Turkeys 


From > 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 

CANADA Bo tee We ote 1 8 14 12 9 4 5 8 
Trisheliree States oe pcaeee cee 37 59 48 52 58 67 42 45 
SAUBLT ALIS Ve Pere ase Cate ot eee ar 1 1 1 2 6 4 
Hungary oe ict eae cet ee 53 29 46 43 106 85 55 47 
RUSSIA ieee eee kn eee 40 9 13 1S) ck nr 4 ya ase ree Olt eee } 
WUGOSLAV Ia er nn as ee ee 7 1 S 8 31 55 68 57 
Notherlarids, sects tae nae. ee. 22 10 7 Ee Cee All ee oe 1 
Poland seus aeseeey se er eee 13 25 14 24 4 2 4 7 
Ys) Gi ct Raion dnl fee ee ae Ble Brae hla ae IS Ir ny EO GR atu hal oF Rhea Ngee. 8 1 2 6 
Geran) 0s acne eee eee nee sj WTR ieeaSeetieoe 1) Bae meat as 1. aS all ae eth ee 
INOR WEY. 525 8D Meee ae eared Peer at | emcee ten Ree MR PRE 
ARISUBIA Ss So bid oda Pee ees 2 LS cacahaeee Wel ober ene o 2 On... dee 
Dtaly ote «ec. Beige oe tet co oe 1 es Deed eerie Oe Si eee 3 De 2, Z 
Lithuania fact seco ee eee cee a SAE Caer ae. 1 1 3 pe 4 7 
Denman: s 20s ce a eon tee te jh Fs ee ee ee eres 2 2 2 3 3 
HiGumanigi star ee eer as. 2 | 2 ND, aeeaean oe! 1 1 ere) 
LO eee at RON). Claes Sa ie 4 1. reuschack Sistas tie «, oeaen heey. Rate Pow aeee ops once] ak ane) eae eee 
ATOONUING Sue chow ee eee ee Bee tL ek mee 1 19 21 15 15 
Ura gig ce eae ee 1 & depres oe ee 6 8 < 11 
China. ids. ie ee Le eet Ay cick a Nel Sa dee Dwi 2 Veet aR mee ans Or ee 
Bulgaria’. oo. ered tee ce Bomcee sete hla! Be) ON od eee ta Spek? Oe ae 3 2 3 
Other Horeign ¢. oa ae ee ee iW Bate ae 1 1 1 1 1h ae 

Lotal Bmpiresss.ocr eee 40 67 63 65 68 76 53 5f 

Total. Poreien: 22.4 eee 159 78 88 106 187 185 166 , 159 

Otel. een S04, tee 199 145 151 171 255 261 219 216 


Nortr.—Figures include fowls and old hens. 
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IMPORTS OF EGGS IN SHELL TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(In Great Hundreds—’000 omitted) 
aNaN=—onatatwowrwe==gaaowowwaa=~«a@q@q@oqonaew=w=~=~=«»qRaoqu0NF eee ees 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
BERNA DA 3... ci cence 42-0 83-3 79-1 15-0 46-4 5°4 182-8 177-0 98-3 103-3 
Irish Free State........ 5,051-5) 5,177-3} 5,015-0) 4,781-0) 4,575-1} 3,948-3] 3,437-0] 3.194-3] 2 394-9 2,563-2 
BUStTAlIA,......64--555- 122-1 266-9 375-1 554-6 918-2) 1,515-5} 1,899-3) 2,098-9] 1,921-1] 1,634-9 
BITIAT fe oi eh cae s 5,679-6| 5,329-6] 5,572-6) 6,728-3] 7,548-3] 6,392-3} 6,233-6] 6,383-2] 6,564-0 7,987°3 
ONG Ney eo ee 3,387-9} 2,561-9} 2,384-7/ 3,612-5| 2,687-0] 1,874-3| 1,680-8] 1,941-8| 2.014-8 2,563-7 
Netherlands............ 2,359-8} 2,725-2} 3,169-3) 3,680-6| 3,839-2] 1,402-9] 1,002-8 944-1] 2,677-9| 3,799-5 
BUI. i 55 to esd: - 2,141-3} 2,907-9] 2,961-6) 2,333-6] 2,072-9] 1,583-7 449-4 49-0 256-1 539-9 
Other Countries........ 5,556-1) 7,414-3) 5,406-9] 4,835-6] 4,237-8] 3,272-2] 3,486-9| 3,945-9] 3,839-7| 5,461-4 

Oth nee ais 24.340-3| 26-466-4| 24,964-3) 26,5412] 25,925-2] 19,994-6] 18,372-6] 18,734-2| 19,766-8 24,653-2 


a — NS 


Nore.—Roumania more than doubled her exports between 1935 and 1936. 


IMPORTS OF HAMS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(000 cwts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

—AINUEN YL) Foy S 133-7) 115-3 98-2 84-0 72-5) 142-9} 179-7] 180-7] 190-9] 277-7 
Bersheliree;otate.. os. csc. + +5 ode 12-3 17- 15-4 15-3 17-2 14-7 20-2 13-1 20-2 22-5 
ERUDITE, co cas a as ere a Dorie ees 6 eect 4.9 OT es ie eat aie nd oe OER a tay Se 
Rather Empires seers: sce eee 055 | seer 0-1 0-1 OisT | Geek eae | Seren ean e taney weet a Gk 0-2 
BOLT Cee MARINAS Bay ores vin cho ee 7-2 15-9 28-4 42-8 102-2 117-4 74-1 33-1 21-9 12-4 
BOTT T Re ee NPN ES croc say: a steve. 3 2-6 1-9 1:3 2-9 2-6 6-4 WEBI, Gites pine 0-1 0-1 
AGIGGITION, 5 83 neo ete Oe eee 2-8 0-3 0-5 1-0 OI cules sageee ce el aeiide satel ee aaa Mie a nee 
Bret nerlandsssn nt seee set oes |. hae 0-3 0-8 1-4 0-8 IR eek a oaceee 0-1 0-3 0-2 
EDIT AN Venere efoto tke cerete ce ctsisvstong so oe'| | nienarein es 0-2 0-3 0:5 2-2 ed [Peeters eee eer tetas te cay es eee ee re 
Shia Wi a cahsts eid eis DIG OO ee eee 716-1] 759-8} 841-7} 820-4) 600-6} 465-3] 564-0] 477-5] 419-1] 322-8 
BREVON ING Eee hee ss civic anes 9-7 27-6 39-8 25-5 28-6 49-6 29-8 21-0 20-1 24-4 
SEDATE sol gece cae Oe Care aOR RCNP NP RR ee a 0-3 2-5 3-0 14 | ee 2-2 3°5 0-8 
Bner HOrelgnt 6.565166 << wen sinnss 2-1 2-6 2-0 1-7 0-6 1-7 0-4 0-6 0-7 0-4 
Mofalsiimpirescen. see. 146-7} 133-4) 113-7] 104-3 90-4) 157-6) 199-9) 193-8) 211-1] 300-4 

otal svorelo nee ner 742-0} 808-6} 915-1] 898-7] 740-7] 643-7] 668-6] 534-5] 465-7| 371-2 

LO talipereie eves oes sae et 888-7} 942-0) 1,028-8] 1,003-0} 881-1] 801-3} 868-5] 728-3! 676-81 671-6 


ee 


IMPORTS OF BACON INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(000 cwts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
BONA TAM e rst eid oGhistae, ead coe: 503 307 199 99 50 182 506 894 918 | 1,092-4 
Heish Free State... .icc... 0... 451 555 497 331 297 200 205 368 458 505-1 
BEG ANG ro de wither iron aahcet eisvins sid pncepivwd eS ora ces 2 1 Urey ie cr, Bers terre ere 0-4 
BO FIMOIT Oya iiss sor once aie « 1 |) ig: he Ry | Pa Tce Lhe ee ues i ate eae 1 Lic | aes? 
BB OnINAT Ks Peet: oat Acs ee 5,091 5,376 4,977 6.118 7,339 7,670 | 5,524 4,288 | 3,826 | 3,373-4 
MP DOTIABdG oo. cee oR. s 797 1,061 902 842 1,000 976 872 608 509 484-7 
ESET 6, SAAN Dy lee Ae a i 1s 118 305 483 1,077 1,135 784 463 430 408-4 
—_LTETDOVEEY (VES, 2s “Sa arate oy ke ote 2 5 73 362 512 416 252 165. 193-5 
BVO OMe eta an xtaveuiere Sale ere ctore rs Retest 474 441 380 550 577 424 403 297 257 241-6 
RE IN thal tasat’ in Saar to Adon 50 41 25 25 64 82 63 51 46 43-1 
RST GES Le UR SARs EE ee Peel |e ee Pee an DE 5 35 38 51 24 22 20-9 
DUNES es A eth ace pene i pee a an 164 145 67 47 31 19 46 43 33 36-3 
EDEN SSR CS ORGIES are i en oe eee 114 197 209 50 29 42 45 49 47 41-7 
STU NESe dO A6 AACR eee eee 24 74i| 5 17 29 2 27 aR Legere taal ben Ads ek, 
Ya oO ieee oa Oe Ae Sm es ee amr” ey fenced | Sites See 26 25 20 11-4 
DINK poo ere Baap eros net, BIDE A Se i iy (ae ne 7 7d. llc eee oe OR REE 5 22 13 9-8 
AE ee Peas send ised 2K Uae ay ek Uae eee Hitetees wa 3 1 3 3 13 21 5-9 
BIT CAE Vi terete ayers, site eistele. cro esos ottatoi| ots va cilnalookc dos 6 24 AL | ees Sl iA 2 21 21 11-8 
BS A ene GMI a acs vic os ole ee 641 538 635 479 189 64 63 39 20 16-9 
SE ee ee ae ee 51 49 58 38 50 39 43 27 28 26°5 
Meher Foreign. ...,.2.+ 0006.00 +0 4 1 1 1 2 1 1 72 91 66-0 
| | | | | ys 
| otal mpiress. cae. 956 863 696 433 348 384 7Ah| 1,263 1,377 | 1,597-9 
MotalHoreignis-s ee 7,526 | 7,990 7,582 8,758 | 10,786 | 11,007 8,374 6,335 5,549 | 4,971-9 
Potala orn eianeinase 8,482 8, 853 8,278 9,191 | 11,134 | 11,391 9,085 7,598 6,926 | 6,569-6 


ee ar ee et Ne ee 


Figures from Imperial Economic Committee Reports. 
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IMPORTS OF CHEESE INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(7000 cwts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
CANA D Agi csc tev ds dai be be 844 920 723 678 707 747 630 520 469 602-5 
New Zealand: Js. 2ces chk ates ne 1,612 1,554 1,801 1,961 1,733 1,849 2,059 2,092 1,763 | 1,681-1 
Australia lee ih ccd cece ee week eee 74 50 48 93 115 134 91-0 
SouthvAtriea vetoes ac isthe tens ee esl eee oe eee 16 15 17 13 3 Pps 12-4 
Irishibree'Stater.. ss ccna 2 2 2 2 2 $2 i 5 9 17-4 
Other Pimpirers 2). 540i. ones teen DOS ence | eae BE ered keel boo erneel (ier eared ecSineiio| ae coe frill Mico book 0-8 
INetherlandseiort sce vere ane 228 228 196 183 168 170 122 128 199 181-5 
Ital viper de. fee ee sis ates 141 141 132 145 132 106 90 94 80 14-0 
SwitzorlanG-en sae teens eee 28 34 40 38 32 14 14 14 15 17-0 
PATI CO Me Were street seteniyidea Sane gtone Bie 20 28 26 27 2 ae 9 7 7 8 23-2 
Denmarkiver ntsc ascnitscin ena 9 9 6 7 5 6 6 6 10 29-1 
HAN ATR eis ee ueren ete haetr ne 2 2 2 1 3 3 2 2 2 1-5 
Belgium sees a kaon ites aoe 3 2 4 AL 2, 1 Tas a A eee 0-7 
Germany cei eos ene etm eee 2 3 1 1 be eget Real Meas Serer larcss Seana 
IN OL WEE Ver oe Rte avn esi eek es ne ene suena etal [-ek evs carente | ccc eree ee acne rae 1 2 1 2 iL 1-2 
SOAR ONE a itis cs men eae eee 17 5 7 4 CU | Praca Ah Rae he ie | Rem seged Ia Aas 0-5 
Other Horeigni ae. ee 2 4 PARE itary Bs 1 2 1 1 1 1-9 
Totalompirewnsesce sen 2,495 2,550 2,576 2,705 2,525 2,689 2,796 2,700 2,397 | 2,405-1 
TotalsHoreigns. 25526 454 ‘455 418 407 361 314 244 254 316 270-6 
otal ee het sete w scm son 2,949 | 3,005 | 2,994] 3,112] 2,886 | 3,003 | 3,040] 2,989 | 2,713 | 2,675-7 
IMPORTS OF CANNED APPLES INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in ewts. of 112 lbs.) 
From 1934 1935 1936 
British CPOUNUCIOS 7 nM Por aN Gls ON Sh tao Oe ree ie 125 110 *27 
TESS Ae ae ae Me arr a ter eee DC a oe ee ta a 28, 260 30, 292 47,809 
Other Boreion Countries tis). oe saute ie cS Mel el ae ere eet an Bhs ele aah edee nae 
A ho} ct RO A eS aR EEP OM ey Meee ts velPhe MRR sat) oii fate n ther fur 28, 387 30, 402 47 , 836 


*Canada supplied 21 cwts. in 1936. 
Preserved apples not shown separately prior to 1934. 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TOMATOES INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(In ewts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 ** 1936 ; 
AINA DA Eee allie RT 8 ee Ace eet teh a es 5,966} 12,388 | 22,315 | 46,791 | 150,277 | 134,307 
Charing) Islands uate 1c iE dace] - bee iecisnse [28 SE ue bal eeu done cote ce STG els Riis Ge aan 4,200 4,171 7,657 
Other British: 5 tees lc nates tle aes eh Lacetee ol See Lee 68 123 2,622 1,236 707 7,657 
Total British 931 2,088 2,045 4,386 6,034 | 12,511 | 24,987 | 52,2274 155,155 
Spain cee eer eee 99,374 | 121,171 | 134,220 | 182,123 | 178,895 | 309,027 | 258,291 | 229,737 | 307,753 
tal yineaescin.: pee 466,233 | 453,820 | 551,617 | 483,727 | 535,900 | 467,132 | 388,914 | 393,878 | 430,917 
IREANCO. an Seana 41,393 | 45,056 | 49,212] 49,194] 44,454] 29,298] 14,349 | 12,271] 11,790 
TEARS APY 1 Wier sa tees lals PM eek PAR arcl tea ea wow sla coun dalam a Oh eats eeu eee ae Lene 30, 845 36, 208 
Sowmet Union se. fle. | sateen tee ee dea ee me uilopeateatete 2,216 S11 052 4). 8212822 1 2b 02 DADS hee 
Ge B Ps Pee te IN BRO Te Mee Bro! yk 9,327 1,541 3,293 880 1,961 
OES BACT ARNT eer ae heme 9,103 | 21,378 9,061 | 18,621] 12,552] 10,993 | 13,940 3,013 2,687 
Portugal O04 s py eee 4,853 3,055 4,095 930 ft icialideas de tal aes smiveals sere BO baLeL Gh hae Pee oerermm 
Other’ Poreign.. ...0. 6% 1,858 Dell) eld Gr 9,688 6,263 | 15,314] 19,752 21oc0 2,823 


—_—_—_—_—_ [OOO )S eee OO | | — FE | | | 


OER castes oni ak 623,745 | 649,279 | 761,924 | 646,675 | 800,641 | 856,868 | 745,298 | 750,286 | 954,749 
ee el ee ee 


*Argentine supplied 15,714 cwts.in 1936. Other foreign countries contributed to make up for 1936 total, including Czecho 
slovakia, Portugal, Austria, Bulgaria and Morocco in the order of importance. 

**1936 figures are not necessarily final. 

Nore.—Canned tomatoes not classified separately prior to 1927. 
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IMPORTS OF CANNED PEAS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in cwts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Total British Countries................. 211 234 457 110 218 245 
SUSUR G0 pa 9 Si WAS TAL Rees ote ne 19,958 12, 285 14, 342 10,092 10, 620 1153, Joy5%0) 
BRE RAT eh ey eo el tenes ys 4,672 1,035 nl ira CADENA OA dhe mee nah hee Ss 48 AD 
Other Foreign Countries................ 1,848 1,343 478 534 1, 285 633 
Total Foreign Countries.......... 26,478 14, 663 15,213 10, 626 11,905 14,169 
EE ne INE Ser ROSIE ik 26, 689 14, 897 15,670 10, 736 12,123 14,414 


nN 


IMPORTS OF CANNED PEARS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in cwts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

EL VE lees 1) a 13,196 33,214 51,961 73,007 82,577 56, 676 
MCGEE DIG ee ee sh, ey cn alee vies ack 604 11,609 15, 680 8, 345 15, 333 20, 932 
—LUSTSIAE SA Ma ' $2,919 100, 817 102, 884 142, 632 131, 675 187,271 
Be WACOMINNC ere. air cs esata ecw lees eae 128 Ea 1 a Piece nt OM ane al 1 
Other British Countries................ 457 333 a he WAM eet Nh gage 60 5 
Total British Countries......... 67,176 146,101 176,432 223, 984 229, 645 214, 885 

SN a ae Lo ithe, Uae ee ae 674, 219 596, 907 542,473 544, 759 624, 044 580,915 
Other Foreign Countries...:............ L107 2,129 3,132 798 285 1,401 
oT OLA eh OVCION opt nts: Seah 675, 396 599, 036 545, 605 045, 557 624, 329 582,316 

SOL) ee Aa Da 742,572 745, 137 722,037 769, 541 853, 974 797,201 


ne 


Norre.—Canned pears not separately catalogued prior to 1930 in which year Canada supplied 14,431 
cwts. 


IMPORTS OF CANNED PEACHES INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in cwts. of 112 Ibs.) 


e—ea“s=>$*“—_0oOosseoawsasaaaoaoaoonw~@«<SOsO ee 


From 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

ENCE NE nS Sea oie oe ee es a eae ee eee ee ety aaa 2,484 7,790 11,185 
MeTHiaei ee Oe hee ye wd 122,039 88,035 124, 420 267,420 248 , 383 171,435 
ther British Countries.,.............. 1,867 2 Loe ya i 260 261 82 
Total British Countries......... 123,906 90,188 127,357 270,467 256, 434 182,702 

Re ae het Pe og ee oy EE ue 606, 812 653, 512 535, 699 491,165 628 , 064 601, 589 
CLE hoa Rn ee as Sy a 629 TO, tao he 13, 529 By 120" | txarar ches 13,496 
‘Other Foreign Countries................ 1,214 2,186 3,020 1,118 3, 838 2 ote 
Total Foreign Countries........ 608,655 |- 666,211 552, 248 496,008 631, 902 617, 457 

a PRO LU St Ce a ee 732,561 756, 399 679, 605 766,475 888, 336 800,159 


ae 
° 
+ 
i) 
aah 


a ee ee eee See eee ts 


Nors.—Canned peaches not separately catalogued prior to 1930, 
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IMPORTS OF CANNED CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, LOGANBERRIES, RASPBERRIES 
AND STRAWBERRIES INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(in ewts. of 112 lbs.) 


ee ee ee 
Eee 


From 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
GA NIA AG re eiectume nc cies sen MRE aes 2,885 5,002 11,413 DA TAKE 7,560 9,069 
PARIS GT SLE ERS ects in evade ee lake reeane eee eles 3, 292 4,036 7,965 4,803 2,032 3,441 
Others Pritishes chou fe cea sec ee es wee 26 247 778 1 6 487 
Mota British: sex teed aoe ke 6, 203 9, 285 20,156 26, 580 10,198 12,997 
INetherlandsteenen eee renee 1,765 4,332 2,924 1,087 3,200 3,821 
Be We vt RN Oh DOU NeRRUD tL Sh i emer a 58, 109 40, 482 36, 747 31, 264 43,995 34,875 
Other! Foreign salts eaccletahers ees o,Oro Balz2 ood 669 1,469 1,508 
Potash Oreign: wane ae et seek 63,449 49 936 40,408 33,020 48,699 40, 204 
PCO tal eet a eters ein see erken: 69, 652 59, 221 60, 564 59, 600 58, 897 53,201 


Cee ee eee ee 


Nore.—Earlier figures not available. 


IMPORTS OF CANNED CHERRIES (STONED) INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in ewts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1934 1935 1936 

Total from British Countries (CANADA)... 0. sg ccs eee swe eee 728 1,700 *5 948 
Fag F 1 Y6r s p Re RNa Om Ra A Mi UR par Mare Un ne ara t nO AS AVAL AL. 612 459 299 
Teal yeh ear opted: hee a ees ee ety eae ea ek ret ae 1,405 196 102 
TW SPA a tae enn ent oti ata tac tein ayn tation NE pe ym amine rate tah ear eens Aver 1,348 1,245 683 
Opener WOrein im OU: WCB. a nisi, dome pas eees ere yr ee eae a ok 301 14 17 
DotaleRoreigns. cach desert Re eons td oR NC ae 3, 666 1,914 1,101 

fi has 4 A et Bre eh rk aL ds Mean ae dean ceca LM ieee 4,394 3,614 7,049 


*One cwt. only from Australia. 
Notse.—Canned cherry imports not shown separately prior to 1934. 


IMPORTS OF FRESH APPLES INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1927-1936 
(,000 cwts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
CANADA Bieta herta-nitel tomer 1,185 | 1,247} 1,707 | 2,086 | 1,769] 1,612 | 3,374 | 2,489 | 2,764 1,960 . 
LOS: rn ori SoRrneAs aoe Nanna G ch 3,825 | 2,955 | 3,089 | 2,235} 3,534] 3,128] 1,365 | 1,300] 2,304 1,564 
Australia ay beets: aunts ete pirerner: 557 | 1,442 352 | 1,351] 1,033 | 1,685 | 1,969 | 1,526) 1,528 1,636 
Otheri@ountvies ssn... ee ee ee 594 445 610 500 | 1,263 | 1,666 742 577 646 482 
MOCAN racer breccias oe sate 6,161 | 6,089 | 5,758 | 6,172] 7,599 | 8,091} 7,450] 5,892 | 7,242 5,642 


ee j 


-g 


a eg 
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VOLUME OF IMPORTS OF HONEY INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1927-1936 
(In ewts. of 112 lbs.) 
SS SSS SSS ee 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

Bem ALIA. Yi))2. aah). 6,487 3,161 9,438 | 11,819 | 17,155 | 19,648 | 19,034 | 15,489 | 15,122 20,494 
PUTA cats bees 4,835 1,626 _ 535 684 1,664 1,368 4,149 2,609 2,400 12,274 
New Zealand........... 7,821 | 20,871 | 21,600 UL all 5,020 1,845 6,710 5,710 9,957 6,386 
British West Indies....} 15,948 9,065 15,866 | 15,900 | 16,662 | 18,918 | 18,554] 14,157 | 17,893 16, 286 
Dther British.......... 717 473 409 2,522 366 204 185 99 274 210 

Total British....... 35,808 | 35,196 | 47,848 | 32,096 | 40,867] 41,983 | 43,632 | 38,064 45,646 55, 650 
Soviet NEGRON el sie, disp 8,032 6,467 5,218 2,742 5,919 2,156 | 10,325 961 ZOU Aalst ae 
Seas ae eee 21,215 | 18,755 | 23,404} 15,311 16,956 9,544 | 11,146] 11,977 6,006 5,588 
CEES sea ee an 8,021 1,170 200 1, 700 3, 184 4,806 1,185 2,488 1,318 90 
Bt. Domingo, ....4...... 2,686 1,520 Pa TTA 1,750 980 768 948 3,253 1,280 3,074 
BOS Seater ai tio 5,272 2,569 6,525 6,325 3,922 | 15,432 4,308 4,087 2,331 1,946 
Other Foreign.......... 3,381 5,281 11,094 7,073 6,400 5,737 8,215 4,512 7,102 7,485 

Total Foreign...... 48,607 | 35,762 | 49,212 | 34,901 | 37,361 | 38,443 | 36,127 | 27,278 | 18,293 18,183 

Total Imports...... 84,415 | 70,958 | 97,060 | 66,997 | 78,228] 80,426 | 79,759 | 65,342 | 63,939 73 , 833 
Re-exported............ 11,392 13, 303 5,568 2,374 6, 204 5,396 2,252 6,531 3,272 
Retained imports...... 73,023 | 57,655 | 91,492 | 64,623 | 72,024] 75,030 | 77,507 58,811] 60,667 


EE SS ee eee eee eee 


Nors.—Duty on imported honey which is non-Empire is seven shillings per cwt. (112 lbs.) as from November 17, 


IMPORTS OF HAY INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1931-1936 
(in tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


From 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

| NEUSE A oe a re 8,317 3,861 7,270 13,053 20,051 38, 633 
BeeeinbirGe tate, nas. cul hu ee ene es 11 OB} 614 822 1,041 1,126 889 
miber British Countries................. CE oe eines get er ae Na 59 46 126 
Total British Countries........ ; 9, 390 4,375 8,092 14,153 215923 39, 648 
BI ON ey Stele hu hee, 1,250 AVA Eee ees 9,555 12,095 3,968 
Berner Foreion Countries:..<c.. 22.2.0 stes bec cen, 208 setae oie 106 381 546 
Total Foreign Countries........ 1250 G22 eee see es 9,661 12,476 4,514 

A ROYCE 5 ae ea eae eae 10, 640 4,997 8,092 23,814 33, 699 44,162 


Norse.—No duty is charged on hay entering the United Kingdom. 
1936 figures not necessarily final. 
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FOREWORD 


This is the second edition, with certain changes and additions, of a report 
on the markets of the United Kingdom, including a statement of marketing poli- 
cies by the Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. James G .Gardiner, and a list of 
proposals which have been put into effect. 


This report outlines the results of an investigation conducted during the 
summer of 1937 by a special committee named by the Minister of Agriculture. 
The committee consisted of Messrs. A. M. Shaw, J. F. Singleton, L. Pearsall, 
and R. M. Scott, of the Dominion Department of Agriculture > R.A. Wright, 
President of the Western Canada Live Stock Union, and J. F. Lindner of Glen 
Williams, Ont., with C. L. Smart and H. King to advise on merchandising 
problems. 


The agricultural marketing policy and the results of the investigations con- 
ducted in the United Kingdom are presented as a guide to those interested in 
the production and marketing of agricultural products. 
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THE BRITISH MARKET AND THE 
CANADIAN FARMER 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is based on an investigation of the trade channels through which 
Canadian agricultural products are handled in the markets of the United King- 
dom. 

The investigation was very broad and included interviews with importers, 
agents, brokers, manufacturers or blenders using Canadian agricultural products, 
wholesalers, owners of and buyers for provision stores of all kinds and sizes, and 
retailers. Enquiries were made in London, Birmingham, Leicester, Hull, Nor- 
wich, Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, Chester, Newcastle, 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Aberdeen, Belfast and Dublin. 

; Farmers owning herds ‘ot Canadian- bred dairy cows, feeders of Canadian 
store cattle and owners of Canadian-bred horses were visited in the coun- 
ties of Somerset, Derby, Stafford, Chester, Ayr, Perth, Fife and Aberdeen. 
Numerous visits were made to Smithfield Market in London and sales of 
Canadian live stock were attended at Birkenhead, Norwich, Glasgow, Castle 
Douglas, Aberdeen and Perth. Visits were made to fruit auctions at London 
and Liverpool, jam manufacturing plants, canning factories and cheese factories 
in the United Kingdom; and bacon producers were interviewed and packing 
plants examined in Denmark and Holland. 

Conversations were held with the officials of the British Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, the Milk Marketing Board, the National Farmers’ Union 
and the Smithfield Market. 

Mr. Frederic Hudd, Chief Trade Commissioner, and the Trade Commis- 
sioners in London and in other cities in the British Isles rendered invaluable 

assistance in securing interviews as wel! as furnishing general information of 
great value. 

Throughout the investigation, particular attention was paid to the following: 

1. Regularity of supply and distribution of each line of Canadian products. 

2. The character and aggressiveness of selling agencies and wholesale 

distributors. 

3. Distribution as between the principal areas of population and between 

upper and lower class districts. 

4. Retail selling conditions, including the recognition of, and standing 

accorded to, Canadian products generally. 

5. Eating and cooking habits of consumers. 

. Sales trends of various products. 
7. Effects of advertising and promotional work done by Canada, other 

Dominions, foreign nations, and large corporations. 


SUMMARY 


1. Distribution Best in London: 

Although there is some variation with regard to specific erode Canadian 
goods are most widely distributed and best known in the London area. Several 
factors are responsible. More Canadian agricultural products are unloaded at 
the London docks than at any other port in the United Kingdom Canadian 

q 5) 
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cheddar cheese, which over a long period of time has been our leading provision 
store product with regard to both regularity of supply and unvarying standard 
of quality, is ranked by the London trade as the best imported cheddar cheese. 
Canadian bacon has made great forward steps in recent years, and in London is 
placed but little behind domestic, Irish and Danish bacon. The Tooley street 
trade has great influence, and our representatives and agents there have done 
much for Canada. Canadian tomatoes and tomato juice, and other canned or 
bottled products, have considerable but uneven distribution in all areas. London 
ranks as high as other cities in this regard. 


2. Possibilities in Shops of All Classes: 


Shops in middle- and lower-class districts stock the largest variety of 
Canadian products, but some are to be found in almost every grocery and 
provision shop in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland. It is surprising 
to find a good range of top quality goods in shops in the poorer districts; good 
merchandise sells freely in these districts, and this naturally widens the market 
for the better class goods upon which we must concentrate our efforts. 


3. Changes in British Eating Habits: 

It is quite evident that the eating and cooking habits of the British peopie 
have changed materially during the past decade or two, and that there will be 
further changes in the future. Light foods are replacing the heavier foods of 
the past; advertising of large corporations, propaganda of Government bodies, 
and a gradual but not yet complete strengthening of medical opinion on the 
benefit of modern diet are all playing a part in bringing about this change. 
There is a marked increase in the sale of fresh and canned fruits; Canadian (or 
Canadian-type) cereal breakfast foods are reported everywhere by grocers as 
“best selling” lines, and sales of canned soups (or canned tomatoes or puree for 
making soup) are definitely on the increase. At all points we were told that the 
British housewife is going in more and more for prepared foods which has 
resulted in a change in the standard of domestic cooking, and this tendency, we 
believe, can be turned to Canada’s benefit. 

Package merchandise is continually supplanting bulk goods; in fact, bulk 
goods have virtually disappeared from British grocery and provision shelves. 
In Britain the majority of canned or bottled goods are eaten as they come from 
the container. We were told that few housewives do anything to canned goods 
to add to their attractiveness; heating, when desirable, is the general limit of 
preparation. There is, therefore, a great opportunity to develop new uses by 
the distribution of recipes and other educational work. The old prejudice 
against canned goods is no longer a factor. 


4. Attitude Toward Canadian Agricultural Products: 


Although there is, of course, no suggestion of ill-will towards Canadian 
products, we must recognize that we are not generally accorded preferential 
treatment from either merchants or consumers. Domestic products obtain first 
preference in grocery, provision, and meat shops to the extent that customers 
will pay a premium for domestic goods even when, as is often the case, they are 
inferior in quality to Dominion or foreign produce. This premium, which is 
shared by all distributors right back to the primary producer, is caused partly 
by sentimental preference and partly by domestic production deficiency. | 


3. Knowledge of Canadian Products: 

Very few retailers so display Canadian goods that they are easily recog- 
nized. It was a common experience when the question was put, “What Canadian 
goods do you sell?” to have one of two replies: “I sell a lot of your stuff,” and, 
“T am sorry, but I have practically nothing Canadian here at present.” Either 
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answer was followed by a vague search for Canadian goods, and it was usually 
quite apparent that retailers are not familiar with any other than the most 
outstanding Canadian products. 


It is evident that the British retailers are not by any means as familiar with 
Canadian agricultural products as they are with many of the products of our 
competitors. The reason is, apparently, that Canada, until recently, has done 
little to impress the retailers or consumers in regard to the quality and avail- 
ability of her agricultural commodities, whereas the other Dominions and some 
other competing countries have done much and their products have been kept 
prominently before retailers and consumers. Consequently, the consumer, who 
buys the goods over the counter, cannot be expected to be able to identify, or 
to ask for, Canadian products as such. 

The investigation definitely indicates that the consumer does not often ask 
for Canadian products but frequently does ask for a similar article produced 
in another Dominion. 


THE MARKETING POLICY 


The Honourable James G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, in an address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the Canadian Chamber of Agriculture, | 
Ottawa, January 24th, 1938, stated the policy which the department in- } 
tended to follow as a result of receiving and adopting many of the recom- | 
mendations of the report of its investigating committee. He did so in | 
these words: 


“With the winding up of the schemes operating under the ‘ Natural Products | 
Marketing Act’ completed, the Dominion Department of Agriculture has given | 
careful consideration to the recommendations set forth in the report of its 
investigating committee and has decided upon a policy in relation to the | 
market in the United Kingdom. | 

Under that policy the department proposes: | 

A. To see that Canada sets her own house in order by co-operating with | 

provincial departments to have production improved and developed in | 
most favourable locations and by ensuring, as far as possible, that | 
no merchandise unsuitable to that market be exported to the United | 
Kingdom and that what is exported be improved in quality, packaging © 
and labelling. a 
B. To co-operate with producers, exporters, brokers and the trade in the | 
United Kingdom in maintaining, until the product reaches the consumer, | 
the standard of Canadian agricultural products in conformity with the 
erades, packaging and labelling provided by Canadian regulations. | 
C. To advise, co-operate with and assist all Government, producer and | 
merchandising agencies in placing Canadian foodstuffs effectively before | 
the British housewife. 

“T shall now develop these main recommendations in greater detail. 

A. A number of products are already in such a condition that the full story 
can be told about them—i.e., cheese, bacon and breakfast foods. A great deal 
of work is required with others, in particular canned goods and poultry. | 

1. We propose that definite steps be taken to see that the fullest infor-| 

mation about the character of the United Kingdom market be given to. 
the producer. All possible means should be employed to this end—_ 
e.g., through provincial Departments of Agriculture, at conventions, | 
by special meetings, by carefully prepared articles in the agricultural 
press, by the issue of special booklets, and by any other useful method. 
The aim of all this should be to show the producer the severity and 
type of the competition he must meet, the particular requirements of 
the market, the necessity for meeting these requirements, the need for 
paying particular attention to such matters as labelling, and, in short, 
the necessity for doing his part in proving to the housewife and to the) 
trade in the United Kingdom that the words “Canadian Product” 
always mean a reliable, quality product. We also feel that at every 
step the producer should be kept fully informed of what is being done 
to increase the demand for his product on the British market. 

2. We have had ample evidence that the grading of certain Canadian 

products has continued to improve. The matter is of such importance, 
however, that we feel it vital to stress the necessity of further careful 
attention to grading, particularly in regard to fostering as far as 
possible, a standard common to all graders in every part of the 
Dominion. 
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. 3. The only proper basis on which the two main policies B and C, as 
outlined, can be carried out is by emphasizing the consistently high 
quality of Canadian products. Publicity for an inferior article is not 
only worth nothing, but is definitely harmful to all good products. We 
have considered very carefully whether it is advisable to prohibit 
entirely the export to the United Kingdom of all low-grade products. 
Such a prohibition, we feel, would entail a severe hardship upcn 
individual producers, as there is a low-price market in Great Britain 
which may be invaluable to the producer who, for instance, owing to 
unfavourable climatic conditions, has a large amount of low-quality 
products. It is essential, however, that more and more of our product 
should be of high quality so that agencies placing it on the market can 
maintain it in high favour. We therefore intend to advocate: 

(a) The adoption of a National Mark for Canada’s high-grade agri- 
cultural products shipped to the United Kingdom. 

(b) That the use of this mark be made compulsory on specified pro- 

_ ducts, provided they attain the requisite standard; that this mark 

be made the focal point of any publicity and advertising cam- 
paign; by this means the mark would assume a definite and 
valuable significance. 

(c) That the right to use this mark where it is not compulsory, be 
accorded only to producers under licence, provided that their 
products attain to the required standard to be laid down by the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


(d) That, with proper safeguards, the right to use the mark be 
extended to United Kingdom importers or blenders who import 
Canadian products in bulk and package or blend them them- 
selves. 


(ec) That this mark be either an emblem or label, so designed, either 
by shape, colour or wording, or a combination of these, that it 
can be readily identified by the British housewife. 

({) That sub-standard products have a distinctive mark. 


| B. The Dominion Department of Agriculture intends to follow, in relation 
to other products, the practices pursued in relation to cheese and bacon which 
have met with good results during recent years. 

C. The Dominion Department of Agriculture does not conduct advertising 
campaigns in Great Britain and never has. Advertising is conducted under direc- 
tion of a Publicity Committee presided over by the Canadian High Commissioner 
‘in London. The Marketing Service of the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
will co-operate in every possible way with the Publicity Committee or any 
producer or merchandising agency interested in promoting the sale of farm 
products in the United Kingdom. 
| The Deminion Department of Agriculture will appoint an Agricultural 
Commissioner in London to direct the services of those following our com- 
| modities and to report back to producers from the United Kingdom, Ireland 
-and Europe. This official will also provide the department continuously with 
information regarding agricultural developments in those countries.” 
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Proposals Already Made Effective 


Since the above speech was delivered, considerable progress has been mace 
in putting into effect many of the proposals outlined in the policy laid down. 

1. An Agricultural Commissioner, to be stationed in London, England, has 
been appointed. He is to be responsible for directing the services of those who 
are eraployed, or may be employed, by the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
in Great Britain, Ireland and Europe. He will further observe agricultural 
developments within these countries which may be of special interest to Canada 
and report such developments to the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 

2. A standardization trade mark has been adopted. This will be used as 
a National Mark on certain grades of commodities produced, manufactured, 
packaged or processed in Canada under authority of acts administered by the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. 

3. Arrangements have been completed to have a definite quantity of fresh- 
killed beef forwarded weekly to the London market. This will consist of high 
quality beef, shipped in sides, the object being to demonstrate the possibility 
of placing fresh Canadian beef on the London market. The intention is to 
compete directly with the home-killed beef rather than the chilled and frozen 
products of other countries. 

4. The seed of a particularly promising new variety of tomato has been 
purchased. It has been distributed among canners throughout Canada who 
have undertaken to have the crop produced and processed under the super- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture. This particular variety is very 
promising and it is hoped that it may be the means of improving our product 
on the British market. 

5. A comprehensive study of processing and handling of export bacon is 
under way. This is under the direction of the National Research Council in 
co-operation with the Dominion Department of Agriculture. Such questions as 
flavour, colour, keeping qualities, processing, packaging, stowing, etc., are being 
approached from a scientific angle in an effort to improve and standardize this 
product. 

6. Most of the recommendations made in regard to poultry are already 
embodied in new regulations. Several trial shipments of fresh eggs have been 
successfully made to the British market and it would appear from the results to 
date that there is a definite possibility of establishing a regular trade in fresh 
eggs, 

7. Several of the recommendations made in regard to fruit and vegetables 
are also embodied in regulations already worked out and in operation. 

8. A satisfactory method of marking Canadian cheddar cheese has always 
been regarded as extremely difficult. This difficulty has recently been solved 
and it is now possible to use a mark which is not only permanent and distinctive 
but entirely practical. 

9. Transportation as it applies to the handling of perishable products at 
Canadian docks is under investigation. The Department of Agriculture in 
co-operation with the National Research Council has the matter under con- 
sideration. This problem is one of great national importance, a satisfactory 
solution of which will have a very definite bearing upon the future development 
of Canada’s trade in perishable products with Great Britain. 

10. Assistance rendered by the department during the autumn of 1937 was 
largely instrumental in placing a herd of over 150 head of carefully selected 
Canadian dairy cows (Holstein-Friesian) on a farm in the county of Chester, 
the very heart of one of the best dairy districts in England. This herd has 
naturally received wide publicity and as a direct result several orders for 
cattle of similar type have already been received. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE UNITED KINGDOM MARKET FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Foreword 


We believed it desirable to begin this report by summarizing the chief 
characteristics of the United Kingdom market as far as agricultural products are 
concerned. The main purpose of this is to indicate the size of the market, its 
chief peculiarities, and the severity of the competition that the producer or 
exporter in Canada has to face. 


Farms in the United Kingdom and Canada 


The population of Great Britain and Northern Ireland at the last census 
(1931) was 44,500,000 persons, spread over an area of 95,000 square miles, or 
468 persons per square mile. The population of Canada in the same year was 
10,377,000 persons, spread over an area of 3,466,556 square miles, or 2-99 persons 
per square mile. 


In 1934 there were 454,361 farms in England, Wales and Scotland, and there 
were 728,623 in Canada in 1931. Acreage figures show a very wide disparity; 
in 1931 occupied acreage in Canada amounted to 163,000,000 acres, whereas the 
figure for Great Britain was approximately 14,000,000 acres. More than half 
the farms in Britain are of less than 50 acres. In spite of this, however, the 
number of agricultural workers is almost the same,—i.e. 1,128,154 in Canada and 
1,281,531 (male only) in Great Britain (1931). This is caused principally by 
the differences in the methods of farming—i.e. extensive in Canada, and intensive 
in England as far as cereals are concerned—and by the fact that farmers in the 
United Kingdom are principally interested in live stock and live stock products 
rather than in grains. 


Contrast between Agricultural Production in Canada and the 
United Kingdom 


As the following table shows, more than half the value of agricultural pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom is accounted for by live stock and dairy pro- 
ducts, whereas in Canada these branches supply only 30 per cent. 


VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


— Canada (1934) England and Wales 
(1934-35) 

$ % $ (a) % 
ot sey aye, Sm oe hoa aes Bg 99,438,000 10-9 310,450, 000 29-7 
Mand OsiIry Progucts. << ccs.ce<c.-sseseecvutcaccete 181,966,000 20-0 282,800,000 27-1 
MEME ATL OD OG 6 Oe rs ic) foxy he noel Oe Ob ceca: 44 , 267,000 4-8 107, 200, 000 10-3 
IER RB ee le ee ti Wh 2,645,000 0-3 8,950,000 0-9 
eC peer e Eh ws wa lw ne ae 544,975,000 59-7 179, 500, 000 17-2 
muntand vegetables, etc. (b)....-.....60ceeccencsnehe 39, 145,000 4-5 154, 350,000 14-8 
912,436,000 100-0 1,043,250,000 100-0 


| 


(a) Value of the pound sterling taken as $5.00 throughout this report. 
_.(b) Other Canadian farm products (e.g. fur-farming) excluded in order to use only those comparable 
vith the U.K. list. 
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Statistics of the numbers of live stock on farms emphasize the same point; 
except for horses there is more live stock in the United Kingdom than in Canada. 


NUMBERS OF LIVE STOCK ON FARMS, 1935 
ese ee ee ee eet itis Se Ca le 
United 
— Canada Kingdom 


and Irish 
Free State 


LSS OSE a gie Es Ne aE, IN eG eRe AUD tu Bee nS Sonar | ee a 2,931,337 1,498,510 
i ea Taree aah i mot Nach ay eh Pre ET eel er 8,820, 600 12,678,357 
LSE las ged Us haa ll RIE eS ie a, Sei PP aR ne Ds 3,399, 100 28,103,405 
EP ROR ROD RET (eit is ety kite NR Me Me nee th oy iM a Akt 3,548, 200 5, 619, 143 


The crops grown show the importance of live stock. For every hundred 
tons of wheat grown in Canada there are 170 tons of hay cut, whereas in the 
British Isles for every hundred tons of wheat 660 tons of hay are cut. In Canada 
the turnip crop is about one-eighth of the weight of the hay crop, but in Britain 
the turnip crop is slightly heavier than even the hay crop.* Of the pro- 
ductive land in England, Scotland and Wales, less than one-third is arable; the 
rest is pasture and grazing land. 


Increase in Imports of Foodstuffs 

One of the effects of the early years of the Industrial Revolution was the 
encroachment of industry upon farm lands. It was more profitable to export 
manufactured goods and to import foodstuffs from wherever they could be 
obtained most cheaply. By raising the standard of living of the working 
population, the birth-rate increased rapidly and the mortality rate declined. 
Thus the increase of population was very rapid. These factors made the United 
Kingdom the most important market in the world for foodstuffs. 

In 1821 the population of England and Wales was only 12,000,000; by 
1861 it had passed the 20,000,000 mark;'and by 1901 it was over 30,000,000. 
These increases of population were not accompanied by any increase in farm 
production. Before the Great War the British bill for imported food, drink and 
‘tobacco was $1,450,000,000. A higher standard of living generally, combined 
with higher prices, doubled this figure after the Great War; in 1924 and 1925 
imports in these classifications were valued at $2,850,000,000. For the next four 
years the amount was fairly steady at $2,650,000,000 but from 1930 the general 
decline in the prices of primary products caused a reduction in the value which 
reached $1,700,000,000 in 1933. The pendulum has now swung back, and 
imports in 1936 amounted to $1,914,640,000. 


The 1936 figures were as follows:— 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM OF FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO, 1936 


i Se ee ee 


ne % 

he CRNA eg 3 Re ne Me a YL re ee ne 349, 145, 000 20-6 
SPEIER OURS he et ea ON en ee re ARP Gg eur on te 347, 875,000 18-2 
eS OO cee er OE) AIC RO pg Wan A BOF ier a A Rae 336, 835,000 17-6 
(SCENES CESS Ufa (7c a ng ly es ie ici AL ai oS a eet te A Sea 225,165,000 11-7 
(OTST TCACS Ye BY (SUSEV Ea Foc me flee Pn Pe TY AC ee a en 185, 355, 000 9-7 
rere eet ea, Sere ee en ES Oe Gelato wee aye 92,690,000 4-8 
Meee evaite foraninals.) 30.00. Skee a bth ON Te eile ae 42,415,000 2-2 
rare COLON TGC lr MRE el Se et ae rE in amy ak eg 36, 205, 000 1-9 
rhe ne Seer a NG HRA ca IE) pes yeh Pie ce LE aN aa 254, 955,000 13-5 
POOR E Crhattecs Por. Ae EP POR sieeve SRY Aly AOR) eR ER his ha eee Ake J 1,913, 640,000 100-0 


alta nt eee a TNA Lee Be 21 oe De Re Oe a eV OE ee Sen Oe eae 
*Based on 1935 production figures. 
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Re-exports of these imported foodstufis in 1936 were valued at $58,400,000 
—i.e. of the food, drink and tobacco imported, products to the value of $1,855,- 
240,000 (or 97-0 per cent of the total value of imports) were retained for home 
consumption. 


Severity of Competition 


Up till 1931 the British market (as far as foodstuffs were concerned) was 
entirely free; all countries could ship their products in unhampered by any 
restrictions or quota regulations. The result was that there was extremely keen 
competition to take advantage of this market. Producers in all countries studied 
the market with extreme care in order to ship the exact quality, type and grade 
that the market required and in many instances they made products specially 
for the United Kingdom. 

Their efforts have been assisted by the characteristics of the buying public 
and the food trade of the United Kingdom. The British housewife is extremely 
conservative. If she is accustomed to buying a particular product, she likes 
to keep on buying it, and it requires a great deal of effort and time to make he! 
change. 


Necessity for Consistent Quality and Steady Supply 


This is reflected in the attitude of the distributing trades. They want 4 
steady supply of what they have been accustomed to, and the quality must 
always be consistent. They are not interested in novelty, they want the prod. 
ucts they have always bought—a steady supply with a steady quality. 

This does not mean that the British housewife is not susceptible to change 
She does change her ideas, but only slowly. Canned goods and prepared cerea 
breakfast foods, for instance, are now regular items on the menu, whereas a few 
years ago they were virtually unknown. The propaganda of the Empire Market- 
ing Board surprised many people by its success at accomplishing a task that wa: 
thought to be almost impossible. The British housewife will usually pay < 
premium for a domestic product, even when (as often happens) the quality does 
not justify so doing, but with a majority of housewives and the trade Empir 
products come second. But neither will be interested in an Empire produc 
purely for its own sake; it must come up to the proper standard. 


The Future 


This chapter would not be complete without some reference to the future 
There are two factors of particular interest: (a) the future of British agriculture 
and (b) the future of the population level. 

(a) British Agricultwre—The basic problem confronting British agricultur: 
is how to lower the prices of foodstuffs to the industrial masses, and yet to mak 
British farming sufficiently remunerative to keep farmers on their farms. Within 
recent years the Government has tried to regulate imports by the imposition o 
special import duties, quotas or a combination of both. These regulations hav 
met with varying success and are really still in the experimental stages. Ther 
is the further difficulty—that an agricultural policy must take into considera 
tion the possibility of war. Stockraising is ideal in Britain in time of peace 
yet is dangerous in time of war owing to the difficulty of bringing in feedstuff: 
in bulk. Therefore, the production of cereals, which can be imported more eco 
nomically from abroad, is being encouraged, at least to a certain extent and 
the national policy tends to be one of compromise. 

It may be taken as probable that commissions or boards to regulate th 
marketing of key products will be a permanent feature, though whether thes 
boards will be controlled by the producer or by independent agencies is stil 
unsettled. It is also probable that the Government will continue to protect th 
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interests of agriculturists in the United Kingdom. Canadian producers, how- 
ever, should be prepared to place their products on the British market on a 
price and quality basis that can meet world competition. 


(6b) Population—The birth rate in the United Kingdom has been falling 
steadily. In 1870 it was 35-5 per 1,000; in 1922 it was barely 20; and since 
1932 it has been less than 15 per 1,000. A stationary level of population is 
certain, therefore, in the near future,* and it is more than likely that the popula- 
tion will decline. If this comes about, the market will not continue to expand 
from weight of numbers, but it is not unlikely that a rising standard of living 
will result in a larger demand for the type of foodstuff that Canada produces. 

Both the factors dealt with above emphasize the necessity for Canada to 
build up a steady demand in Britain for her agricultural products without any 
delay. 


*See series of three articles in “The Economist,” July, 1937. 


CHAPTER. Il 


LIVE CATTLE—BEEF AND STORES—DAIRY CATTLE AND 
DRESSED BEEF 


Canada and the Irish Free State are the only countries allowed to ship live 
cattle for feeding or breeding purposes to the United Kingdom. 

Imports of cattle of all kinds into the United Kingdom from the Irish Free 
State have ranged during the last ten-year period from a low of 458,164 head 
in 1934 to a high of 834,962 in 1930. In 1935 the exports from the Irish Free 
State were 592,644 head; in 1936 they were 657,301. © 

Exports from Canada to the United Kingdom were 37,759 head in 1936, 
according to the official British records, and 6,478 head in 1935. In 1933 and 
1934 Canadian exports were 51,443 and 51,373, respectively, while in 1932 the 
figure was 16,724. 


CATTLE IN’ THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The cattle population of the United Kingdom has remained fairly constant 
during the last ten years. 


CATTLE POPULATION, UNITED KINGDOM 


FOQT Oa dhe hae pes, De vaploun ae ose! |b SEE 
pL RN Oe Rn are Rit ie ENN OR TUN Ue Saks ir bal yal Gey, 
LODE oe a My Bk rte eR ON Acca) OR ee Ul) ASRS a A a a eae 
TGR ig a a Meleett ik Obl WW doe usc ops one Fee AD Lae ee a na 
Cy Coen. Saher EMMA met CIR UE are 8 8 8 OnE ia, 
TOSD oe co Eh Wars a ee TR Sollee a oan ay eS Tene 
HOSE Se. 5 Saeki SU i Ue es Ba, CNN I ca cat 
ce Cc me Carne aaUN ORGS rater eine me eh Sr ke Aces 
LOB UR A RM ae er ON A Ce ae SN At a ee a 
TOBGI cei a ieueeier f sae $622,000 


(Figures given are June counts) a 

As will be noted from the above table the greatest increase has been from 
1930 to 1935 with an increase of 900,000 or about 11 per cent. However, with 
the increased numbers of cattle the estimated production of beef and veal in the 
United Kingdom shows a steady decline from 1929-30 to 1932-33. The figures 
were 588-4 thousand tons, 550-8 thousand tons, 524-1 thousand tons and 518-8 
thousand tons, respectively, and include imported store cattle that were finished 
and slaughtered in. Great Britain. 

The recent trend in cattle numbers and slaughterings suggests, states the 
Cattle and Beef Survey report of the Imperial Economic Committee (1934), 
that the present herds are sufficient with imports of stores at about their recent 
level to produce about 520,000 tons of beef and about 35,000 tons of veal 
annually without reduction in numbers. 


THE BEEF CATTLE SUBSIDY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(a) Beef and Stores 


It is, perhaps, too early to say what effect the recent granting of a subsidy 
for home-produced fat cattle and the imposition of an import duty on foreign 
chilled and frozen meat may have on the home production. 

In 1934 the Government passed the Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions) 
Act. This Act provided a subsidy of 5/- per cwt. for cattle of a certain grade 
at a cost to the Treasury of £4,000,000 a year. In late January and early 
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February, 1937, a bill was passed through the House enlarging the subsidy to 
£5,000,000 a year with additional subsidies for certain quality. Commencing 
August 1, 1937, a subsidy of 7/6 per cwt. was to be paid on quality home-bred 
cattle dressing 57 per cent and 5/- per cwt. on quality imported cattle dressing 
d4 per cent. Ordinary home-bred cattle could earn a bonus of 5/- per cwt., 
and ordinary imported cattle 2/6 per cwt. Also, under the Beef and Veal 
Import Duties Bill, effective February 18, 1937, a duty of 3d. per lb. on all foreign 
imported chilled beef and veal was imposed, and 2d. per lb. on frozen beef. 
Furthermore, the Bill provided for the setting up of a Live Stock Commission 
with powers to operate the new system. 

Between the Act of 1934 and the reconsideration leading to the Act early 
in 1937, the quality of home-killed beef deteriorated with the result that price 
spreads between the home-killed and the Argentine chilled product narrowed. 
It is interesting to note that the premiums paid for British first-quality beef 
over Argentine first-quality chilled averaged 44 per cent in 1924, went as low 
as 29 per cent in 1929 and stood at 32 per cent in 1933, and approximately 30+ 
per cent in 1936. 

Competition 

Canada’s only competitor in the live cattle trade in the United Kingdom 
is the Irish Free State. The latter is admirably suited in both climate and 
pasturage as well as in geographical position to supply the United Kingdom 
market with both fats and stores. In 1933 more than 4,000,000 head of cattle 
were in the Free State, or about 135 head per 100 population, which is more 
than in any other country in Europe. 

As a result of the long-continued interest in the cattle industry by Irish 
Governments and the generally favourable market in Great Britain, the industry 
has flourished and the number of cattle has remained fairly constant. Aside from 
the political disturbances (1934), this condition has persisted, and the exports 
have remained almost unchanged. 

Imposition of import duties on Jrish cattle by Great Britain in January, 
1934, had an immediate downward effect on exports, but the numbers returned 
to the previous level in 1935, and were still greater (the highest since 1931) in 1936. 

It is entirely likely that the Irish Free State will continue the present policy 
of cattle production and export. There is, however, a definite tendency to export 
yearling cattle instead of two-year-olds. 

Canadian cattle exports to the United Kingdom over a period of years has 
been unsatisfactory in two respects. From the viewpoint of the Canadian 
exporters the market is uncertain, while the British buyer of store cattle is, under 
these conditions, unable to secure a regular supply of Canadian feeder cattle. 
These are young cattle of beef breeding, usually about two years of age, in good 
erowing condition suitable to be finished for beef by the farmers of Great Britain. 
In Britain they are always referred to as “stores” or “store cattle.” During the 
last ten years the shipments of beef cattle into the United Kingdom have been 
as follows:— 


Year From ‘From Irish 
Canada Free State 


OO ak he eel RIT ES BY Pe aren eae aA ee ee eo Pe ne 7,669 629,001 
Oc) pecan Sk VS ARE NS eae at ee ee OE te eee eae Rn treaty 405 724,372 
erent We eee se COPE Rider nme St, te Ne Bad deh Viole sk Cate Merete mfius oe at am awh tage - 749,510 
PO OMIA RR, Oh Biiiee etgor bac eee kw a ca en alanwrtm rhs ss oan eg eS vhs 5,193 834, 992 
Ree ae Ee ee ih Sie GT Mena SMO ee kk 4 Wich alae WA ES ghar Nas Gel wb AS i 26,991 738 , 967 
ee OME RG SAMS StS beens OR. ware achetie aaldina eto Aine s tawny me ee 6 16, 724 625, 887 
NE a Oe ne 0 Re ci Wok ceed Mesenut the Vents A So <cehs SR WRN cd aiag Rida amare BS 51,443 582, 174 
ane Ree TOS) CET WAU Mat of ve cai Os Rehan as Gage AN ah sy A oA ek RE aa 51,373 458, 164 
en ree re LD come A Ue ie ha ae WP AG ee a. ate REN eacl wun ie MA ea a Xe REALS pep 6,478 592, 644 


SDD OUP SA Se Raia SEAS ie EO A a AE Se ah ag a 37,759 657,301 


Note—Page 17—Import duties on Irish cattle. Since going to press advice has been received 


that the duty on Irish cattle has been removed. 
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These figures definitely tell the story of Canada’s lack of regularity of 
exports to the United Kingdom; while the Irish Free State’s exports remain 
relatively constant. 


Although the average run of cattle exported by Canada are superior in 
breeding and are also relatively a healthier sort than the cattle of the Free State, 
nevertheless, the latter country, because of her ideal climatic conditions and close 
proximity to the British market, will in all probability always hold a commanding 
position on that market. 


Originally the vast majority of the beef cattle exported to the United 
Kingdom from Canada were finished or fats which were sold for immediate 
slaughter, but in more recent years the tendency has been toward the shipment 
of feeders or stores. These Canadian stores are popular on the markets and with 
the farmers of the feeding areas who find that they make rapid gains while in their 
hands and can usually be relied upon to return them a profit. 


Cattle are fed in all parts of the United Kingdom, but the northeastern 
and northern counties of England and the southeastern counties of Scotland 
are particularly noted for their rich pasture and good cattle. The markets serving 
these areas are: In England, Birkenhead and Norwich; in Scotland, Glasgow, 
Perth and Aberdeen. 


The type of feeder most in demand is a well-bred animal of one or other 
of the beef breeds that is in fair flesh and weighing about 1,120 lb. (10 cwt.). 


Early in the season cattle lacking somewhat in condition are fairly acceptable 
as they will make good gains on grass, but as the season advances, better-fleshed 
animals are required suitable for late-fall and winter feeding in yard and stall. 


Recommendations 


1. We are forced as a result of a careful survey of the Canadian cattle 
trade in all parts of the United Kingdom to the conclusion that the services of a 
representative with special qualifications are needed in this field and, because 
of the very special nature of the work, that he should keep in close contact 
with the Department of Agriculture. 


The sale of feeder or store cattle presents very different problems from those 
that arise in the marketing of other agricultural commodities. With processed 
or packaged goods, orders are usually placed with brokers in advance by letter 
for future delivery, whereas with live cattle, the sale is made only after the 
actual animals are inspected by the prospective buyer. This means that it is 
all important that those in need of store cattle are made acquainted with the 
merit of Canadian animals. This can only be done by actually interesting the 
farmers in the cattle feeding areas of England and Scotland in what Canada 
has to offer. 

Because of the fact that live cattle are valued by the purchaser on their 
individual merit, the services of a specially qualified cattle man would be 
required. He must be a man thoroughly familiar with production costs and 
values in Canada and be an experienced judge of commercial cattle. 


2. Although all sorts of cattle can be disposed of on the markets of the 
United Kingdom, at a price, nevertheless, it would appear that ereater care 
should be exercised in the selection of feeder cattle intended for this market. 


3. More attention should be paid to the breeding of cattle intended for this 
market. Beef type is desired, good conformation is essential, while a good solid 
colour also has a distinct market value. 


4. Large and badly placed brands (on rib or flank) are objected to and 
discounted somewhat in the sale ring. Attention of ranchers should be directed 
to this problem. 
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5. Although very young or light-weight feeders will sell well, the transporta- 
tion costs (being computed on a space basis), are relatively too high as com- 
pared with rates on heavier animals. 

As the ocean transport costs were based originally upon the movement of 
finished cattle (which were of decidedly greater value per head), and as now the 
trade is almost entirely confined to feeder or store cattle (of considerably less 
value per head), it would appear that an investigation of the present rates would 
be in order. 


6. The movement of cattle destined for the export market would be assisted 
if feeding-in-transit rates were put into effect. This would permit cattle being 


held en route for finishing. 


(b) Dairy Cattle 

Five years ago the United Kingdom established new import regulations 
which permitted breeding cattle te enter this market. As a result, Canada 
shipped to the United Kingdom the following quantities: — 


Number of 

Canadian 
Years Dairy Cattle 
1 he ee HT Ue Rept Petia deh aaa ery aan die DD NR Rn MAL Cert Daag ae NY a 499 
LOB AY MON Se a RNR Rae. ION ee Bs Nigga eee aneN Woot aR GR aE 1,119 
TOGR CURB 7 Sys heey Sikes Nee Nee te rel ee oe RE ce ae 293 
TOBG C0 eR) Ge Sale Tai be ie ia 2 ete Seats Rk ee ee 640 
19087 Ho JUV Se Oe ey wk eres coe ieee hc nae so maian ated oe arama a 411 


Canada’s only competitor in this market is the Irish Free State. The only 
condition imposed on the importation of Irish cows is that the duty must be 
paid. Unfortunately, statistics relative to the number of cows imported into 
the United Kingdom from the Irish Free State are not available, but it is a well 
known fact that Irish heifers and cows are imported in very large numbers. 
Canada’s shipments shown above are relatively insignificant but there is no 
good reason why she should not get a very much larger share of this business. 
This trade presents great possibilities for Canadian breeders but suffers from 
several handicaps. 

Some of the decisions of the inspectors for the British Ministry of Agri- 
culture, who inspect all Canadian dairy cows upon arrival, have been the cause 
of some dissatisfaction among the shippers. There have been times when con- 
siderable numbers of what would appear to be excellent animals in certain con- 
signments were rejected as unsuitable and were marked for slaughter. For the 
most part, however, and particularly in recent shipments only those which were 
obviously unsuitable have been rejected. | 

In addition to this there is still a small group of breeders who are opposed to 
ae importation of Canadian dairy cows, but their influence seems to be growing 
ess. 

Both in England and Scotland the demand for Canadian Friesians is in- 
creasing. All the owners of the 138, or more, herds made up of Canadian-bred 
cows which were visited were enthusiastic regarding them. The same may not 
be said of Canadian-bred Ayrshires, as the consignments seen were not entirely 
acceptable to the trade. Most of the Ayrshire cows lacked scale, which the 
dairy farmer demands. Small teats and poor udders were not uncommon. Many 
of the individuals in the shipments inspected, as well as some of the cows from 
previous shipments seen on farms in Scotland, were not particularly outstanding. 

The health of Canadian dairy cows is their highest recommendation when 
they are compared with dairy cattle from the Irish Free State. 

The type of the Canadian-bred Friesian does not entirely conform with the 
British type as the latter is a thicker animal, with considerably more spring of 
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rib. However, the Canadian-bred cows in the herds inspected, were, in nearly 
all cases, found to be producing more milk than the British Friesians. A number 
of herds of Canadian-bred cows could be criticized, however, on account of the 
slightly lower butterfat content of their milk as compared with the home-bred 
cows. This feature is regarded by some farmers as an objection to our cattle. 

From following the debates in the British House of Commons in recent 
weeks, one would gather that the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is very 
seriously contemplating the inclusion of tuberculosis-free herds under the Milk 
Marketing Scheme. ‘Tuberculosis-free areas patterned after the Canadian 
method have been discussed and, although considerable opposition may be 
expected, in all probability sentiment will grow in favour of safe-guarding the 
milk supply. : 

If this happens, Canada, being the only country in a position to ship 
tuberculosis-free cows, will be presented with a golden opportunity to supply the 
animals required for replacement purposes. As a direct result cows free from 
tuberculosis will, in the near future, command a premium in the United Kingdom. 


Recommendations 


1. Dairy cows, even to a greater extent than store cattle, are sold on 
individual merit. Their value is measured by age, type, breed, condition, colour, 
apparent milking capacity as indicated by development of the mammary system, 
quality and general appearance, as well as by many other intangible qualifi- 
cations. This being so, it is obvious that the development of trade in dairy cows 
demands the services of a man thoroughly familiar with every phase of the 
dairy-cow business. We are firmly of the opinion that a great opportunity 
awaits Canada in this field if sound judgment is used in its development. Cana- 
dian cows are popular; they are in demand. Each new purchaser that can be 
secured and each new herd that can be established in Great Britain will be 
of great value in advertising our cows. We are convinced that the only man 
who can accomplish this is one who not only knows Canadian-bred dairy cows, 
_ but is also capable of discussing intelligently the merits of the home breeds used 
‘so widely by British dairy farmers. 


2. There is every indication that the export of dairy cows to the United 
Kingdom is likely to continue. In fact, there are factors at work that would 
indicate that such an export business might easily become of considerable 
importance to Canada. This will depend almost entirely upon the quality of 
the animals exported, and, to ensure that they are entirely suitable, the govern- 
ment inspection at point of shipment would have to be rigidly enforced. 


3. Official certificates certifying that all animals have been tested within a 
reasonable time of shipment and found to be free from tuberculosis and Bang’s 
disease, should be furnished covering each animal in the shipment. 


4. Cows for this trade should be capable of producing milk testing more 
than 3 per cent butterfat, preferably 3-5 per cent. 

5. The greatest demand is for heifers carrying their first calf and within 
about two weeks of calving at time of sale. Young cows up to 5 or even 6 
years of age if sound and of good type are also in demand. 


6. Extreme dairy conformation is not looked on with favour, a rather thicker, 
Aeshier type of animal carrying a well-attached and evenly-balanced udder 
being the type desired. 

7. Good condition is important. Heifers well-grown and carrying plenty of 
flesh bring the best price. 
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(c) Dressed Beef 


In 1935 the United Kingdom imported chilled, frozen and canned or tinned 
beef, in the following amounts:— 


Long Tons 

Ctleds gon c2 eee Soe GRR SPN, et sales eae ne 424,278 
BPYOZET oe ee eg ee ns bo aes a ee a cn acl Re ee ae ee 148,905 
Tinned. Or Camned ss, od. Ucsulstet aero ule ch so eee tae tn sche atte ea a aepomerere 48,950 
ad Ns) 8 DO eR MM eR TEC trie ie) hr mC mA hk Man AKA 622,133 


*Figures are from the United Kingdom Trade Abstract, 1935. 


Between one-half and two-thirds of the beef imported to the United 
Kingdom is received through the Port of London and sold on the Smithfield 
Market. 

Up to the present Canada has not found it possible to ship chilled or frozen 
meat with any degree of regularity to the United Kingdom market. This is due 
to several reasons, the most important being that the climatic conditions in 
Canada are by no means as favourable to low cost production of beef cattle as 
is the case in the South American countries which are engaged in this trade. 

Because of low production costs and consequent huge business development, 
steamship companies have been induced to equip ships specially constructed for 
carrying and delivering their products to United Kingdom markets in perfect 
condition. 

In the general chilled and frozen beef trade, Canada must meet the stiffest 
kind of competition from the South American countries as well as from Australia 
and New Zealand, all of which have been engaged in the business for upwards of 
50 years, and consequently are now virtually in control of the market. 

There is, however, a distinct possibility that Canadian fresh-killed beef 
might be successfully marketed in the United Kingdom. The British people 
still prefer home-killed beef and are willing to pay a premium for it. Canada, 
being the closest of all the Dominions, could possibly develop a market for a 
limited amount of fresh-killed beef which, if of good quality, might be expected 
to compete with the home-killed product. 

There are many difficulties in the way, transportation of the product im a 
perfectly fresh condition being one of the most important. lf it: is>irozen 
it is immediately classified as such. If this business is undertaken, it must 
be on such a basis as will allow the product to be classified as Canadian Fresh 
Killed in order to secure a premium over the regular chilled and frozen supplies. 

The demand now is definitely for lighter animals. Carcasses weighing 450 
to 500 pounds are the most popular, and command the highest prices. Cattle 
such as make the best baby beef would suit the trade. The fact that Canadian 
beef would be grain fed would enhance its value, as carcasses would present a 
superior appearance on account of the white colour of the fat. 


Recommendations 


1. Some investigational work has already been done on dressed beef. We 
would suggest that several small trial shipments be made to demonstrate whether 
or not the product can be landed in the British market in a fresh, satisfactory 
condition. 


2. Care should be taken to ship in either full sides or short sides as all 
home-killed beef is handled in this manner. All frozen beef shipped to the British 
market is quartered. 


CHAPTER III 
HORSES 


Considerable change has occurred in the horse situation in the United 
Kingdom during the last ten years. This change has affected both the draught- 
and light-horse breeds. 

The number of horses in the United Kingdom has decreased steadily since 
1922, a fact which is shown by the numbers listed below:— 


Year Horse Population 
PA, Ot UR ieee Mn ist yes ee ae Gee | a ce 2,096,728 
IEPs Per i Ree EP IS eat 5) ae a kg A ae me a oe 1,343,231 
RDS. 0 352 Git Nae oereht ee oie nt a, Sd phe Alive ate Ue ate Aan ela 1,161,998 
URS! cad SE Ie es SC i Tier ae Kobeearyey peti 1,145,557 
IROL 5, [Sh ae oe Me GEC ES Fs atibg Se Fe ea eee es 1,126,332 
1935... : ete ; ‘ a2 15 


The above figures show a decrease of approximately 50 per cent, or 984,000 
head. This decrease in numbers has been due largely to the growing displace- 
ment of the horse by the tractor in agriculture and by the automobile and truck 
in transport. 

During the period of this decline brought about by the mechanization of 
agriculture and changes in transport, the demand for horses lessened. Conse- 
quently horse prices fell to the lowest levels in several decades, placing the 
industry at a low ebb and curtailing breeding. The results are that to-day 
because of their scarcity horse prices throughout the United Kingdom have 
increased to the extent of approximately £10 to £20 per head in the last year. 

Importation of work horses into the United Kingdom was steady from 1927 
to 1931 and ranged from 9,505 head in the first-mentioned year to 7,657 head 
in 1931. In 1932 the number dropped to 5,994 and in 1933 to 3,884. Beginning 
in 1934 the number increased: to 6,188, reached 9,211 in 1935, and achieved a 
ten-year high mark of 10,664 head in 1936. 

Among the exporters of horses to the United Kingdom the Irish Free State 
stands high. In 1935 the Free State shipped 4,973 head, and in 1936, 5,381 head, 
which, for the most part, were saddle horses. Belgium stood next in 1935 with 
2,547 head and in 1936 shipped 2,622, while in 1936 Lithuania contributed 770 
head, and Poland 540 head. Canada in 1935 contributed 191 head and in 1936, 
275 head. 

The supply of light horses in both the United Kingdom and Ireland has 
been drawn on by foreign countries for army remounts, Italy and Russia being 
the principal buyers. This shortage has resulted in a price increase which opens 
this market to Canadian shippers at the present time. 

In June, 1937, a shipment of eighteen Alberta saddle horses was made to 
Somerset. These were intended for hunting purposes and were exceptionally 
well received. The outlook is most encouraging for further shipments of a 
limited number of saddle horses; the type desired being a horse standing 15:3 
to 16-2 hands, young and of good conformation, clean flat-boned, with high 
withers, short back and level quarters. The most suitable type for this purpose 
is usually sired by a Thoroughbred of good size, but may be out of ordinary 
range mares of good conformation with quality and size. Canada can furnish a 
considerable number of this kind. 

The stamina of these horses together with their performance and ability 
to take care of themselves both in shipping and under the saddle, received the 
most favourable comment. Horses of the hunter type, well-mannered and 
capable, are in considerable demand, good ones realizing up to £100 in England. 
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It is not recommended that light horses be consigned to public auctions 
as such procedure may result in unfavourable prices, or, the horses remaining 
unsold. These horses are best sold by private treaty and the sale depends 
entirely on the individuality of the horse coupled with his suitability for hunting 
purposes and his performance and manners. It is vital in the best interests of 
the shipper that reliable consignees be found to act as agents or brokers with 
authority to hold the horses for a short period, if necessary, to await more 
favourable prices. For example, horses can be held for about one shilling per 
day on pasture. The best period for sale of hunter-type horses is from-July to 
September. 

The sale of 80 Canadian-bred draught horses at Perth, Scotland, was a fair 
example of the market demand for this type of horse, and of the price range in 
the market in the United Kingdom. The shipment averaged £57 per head with 
a top of £91 and a low mark of £41. This shipment was an average lot of 
Canadian-bred horses weighing 1,600 pounds and over, standing 16 to 17 hands 
high, and in only fair condition. A few carried too much age, but were sound, 
and for the most part of good conformation and were well-broken, which is 
important. 

Shippers of draught horses will find a better market in the north than in 
the south of the United Kingdom. Care should be taken that horses shipped 
are sound, well-broken, young, and that they arrive in the period March to May. 
It is not necessary to have the horses fat, but good frames are necessary. The 
northern markets want plenty of scale. 


Recommendations 


1. Only sound, well-broken draught horses of good conformation, standing 
16 hands, or over, and of good size should be sent to the United Kingdom 


market. 


2. The best selling ages are four to five years although older horses up to 
eight years can be sold provided they are sound and in good condition. 


3. Shippers should try to offer draught horses in the United Kingdom 
market in March, April and May. 


4. Light, or hunter-type, horses should be offered during the summer and 
early autumn as this is the season when they are most in demand. 


5. Good manners and good mouths add greatly to the value of hunter-type 
horses. Care should be taken in this respect to avoid loss or disappointment in 
shipments. 


6. The value of a saddle horse varies with the individual animal and 
depends on a multitude of characteristics with which the representative must be 
familiar and which he must be able to evaluate correctly. He must be familiar 
with and able to recognize the type required for saddle purposes, whether it be 
for cross-country riding, hunting in rough or moorland country, or for estate or 
park use. 

The same is true of the draught horse. These are also purchased singly 
and are selected by the purchaser as the animal most suitable for his particular 
needs. The representative must be not only familiar with horses and horse 
breeding in Canada, but also must know exactly the type of horse most suitable 
for the British trade, whether it be required for lorry, cart, van or for work in 
chains on the farm. 

We are of the opinion that good work can be done in this field by a specially 
qualified man whose duty it would be to interest prospective purchasers in 
Great Britain with the outstanding merit of the Canadian-bred saddle and 
draught horse. 


CHAD LER: Ty 
PIG PRODUCTS—BACON AND HAM 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


One hundred years ago Britain was an exporter of pig products. To-day 
she is the greatest importer of pig products in the world, with approximately 
ay one-third of the bacon and ham consumed within her borders produced at 

ome. 

Imports of pig products into the United Kingdom showed a continuous 
increase since the “forties” of last century, when they stood at a little over 
35,000 cwt. per annum, until 1933. For several decades the United States held 
a monopoly in the export trade of bacon, hams and salt pork to Great Britain. 
In the “ eighties ” Denmark made her first bid for a share of this trade, a trade 
which has developed continuously until she is now the foremost country in 
efficiency and organization in respect to pig products. 

Karly in this century Holland had developed a large trade in fresh pork 
to the United Kingdom which exceeded in quantity all imports of pork from the 
United States, whether salted or chilled. 

At the outbreak of the World War in 1914, Great Britain was importing 
nearly 84 million cwt. of pig products, the United States and Denmark con- 
tributing each more than 40 per cent of the bacon and hams, and Holland over 
90 per cent of the fresh pork. Further changes took place. With the increase 
of population and consumption in the United States her share of the bacon trade 
has diminished to the advantage of Denmark, Holland, Sweden and the Baltic 
States. 

In 1926 an embargo was placed on the importation of fresh meats from | 
continental sources as a preventive measure against foot-and-mouth disease. 
This closed the market to Dutch supplies of fresh pork, a supply which is now 
largely provided by British and Irish farmers. In more recent years other 
sources of supply have developed. In 1928 pig products imported amounted to 
more than 12 million ewt., or 50 per cent more than pre-war imports. Prac- 
tically the whole of this increase came from foreign countries. In 1912 foreign 
countries supplied 93 per cent, in 1913, 95 per cent of the supplies imported. 
In 1927 and 1928 foreign countries still supplied 91 per cent and 93 per cent 
respectively. Consequently, Empire countries actually supplied less of the 
import trade in 1927 and 1928 than they did in 1913. 

Analysis of the British import figures for bacon for the last four years, 
however, shows a definite trend towards increased imports from Empire eoun- 
tries. In 1933 Empire countries supplied 8 per cent of the total imports; in 
1934, 17 per cent; in 1935, 20 per cent; and in 1936, 24:3 per cent. Of this 
24-3 per cent Canada supplied 16:6 per cent. 

In 1933 Canada moved up from seventh to fourth place among the nations 
supplying bacon to Great Britain. By 1936 she had occupied second place 
among some 28 countries, a position she still holds, being exceeded only by 
Denmark which supplied 51-3 per cent of the total imports. 

With the development of the bacon industry in European countries, imports 
into the United Kingdom increased to a record total in 1932 of 11,391,000 ewt. 
from the various contributing countries. The adoption of the regulation of 
imports from foreign countries by the British Government in 1933 caused 
imports to decline to 9,084,933 cwt. in that year, a decline which continued 
through to 1936 when 6,569,000 cwt. were imported. This decrease between 
1932 and 1936 amounted to 4:8 million cwt. or 42 per cent. 
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Bacon shipments from Denmark have declined in each of the last four 
years (1933-36). They decreased by 12 per cent in 1936, and were 51 per cent 
of the total imports as compared with 55 per cent in 1935 and 56 per cent in 
1934. Canada as the second highest supplier sent 19 per cent more in 1936 than | 
in 1935, while imports from the Irish Free State, which displaced the Nether- 
lands as the third most important source, showed an increase of 10 per cent. 
Lithuania and Latvia increased their exports by 17 per cent in 1936, but other 
foreign countries showed decreases; both the Netherlands and Poland, each large 
supphers, showing 5 per cent less. 

Ham imports, too, have declined between 1932 and 1936. In 1932 imports 
amounted to 801,000 cwt. and in 1936 to 671,000 ewt. In supplying hams to the 
United Kingdom, Canada holds second place to the United States. Canada 
supplied over 41 per cent of the hams to the British market in 1936 compared 
with 49-5 per cerit from the United States. 

Imports of chilled and frozen pork, mainly from New Zealand, with some 
from Australia and a fair amount from Argentina, have increased rapidly in the 
last four years. ) 

Some idea of the importance of this trade may be gained from the follow- 
ing import figures: — 


CHILLED AND FROZEN PORK IMPORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(In cwts.—000 omitted) 


--—MsSsSs=M@™$—@M—M EEE S00 


— 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


if lie a pa aoe a a | a 


SEN YaST Vie M (OR an i Se a Oe 137 4 131 278 414 490 579 
CASI TESTS Gate RCM bee es ae 23 86 A5 66 83 147 233 
MERGES G1 Eg IN Vina rR ah nr 74 81 109 166 277 187 190 
oval irom allicountries.........6.).....;.. 351 363 340 620 1, 104 913 1,025 


It will be seen from this tabulation that imports of frozen pork have 
materially increased since the establishment of the quota system under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act and Bacon Marketing Scheme in Great Britain 
with the main stimulus given to production in Empire countries, New Zealand 
being the main centributor. In fact, there has been a remarkable expansion in 
the last four years in New Zealand and Australian shipments. 


Imports of chilled and frozen pork do not come under the bacon quota 
regulations but a considerable volume is now being cured as Wiltshires in 
England. The possibility of increased volume and competition from this class 
of product should not be overlooked. 


Competition 


The most important competitor is, of course, Denmark. Other countries 
shipping annually more than 100,000 cwt. into the United Kingdom are the Irish 
Free State, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, and Lithuania. As imports from 
these countries are governed by quotas, there is no need to describe their selling 
methods. There is, however, one historical comment that is worth making. 

Before the quota was instituted, bacon was shipped in to the United 
Kingdom from a very large number of countries and was sold on its merits. 
There is still a prejudice against Canadian bacon, however, because immediately 
after the War much inferior bacon was sold and this, having been held in storage 
for some time, seriously damaged the reputation of Canadian bacon. At this 
time Denmark and other continental countries exported fresh, mild-cured bacon, 
and because of their geographical position their product was fresh and popular. 
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This gave Denmark, our greatest competitor, a chance to capitalize on her 
opportunity, which she did effectively. When the quota regulations came into 
force, all continental countries’ supplies were cut to a minimum, which made 
the demand greater and the price, therefore, higher. 


British Bacon Marketing Scheme 


The British Bacon Marketing Scheme, formed under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1931, came into effect on September 10, 1933, and covered 
all pigs sold for conversion into bacon in the United Kingdom and applied to 
all bacon and hams produced in Great Britain. The home industry was allotted 
a quota, based on the volume of bacon it could undertake to produce, with the 
remainder of requirements allocated to the various exporting countries as national 
quotas. Provision was made for the ordered expansion of home supplies at the 
expense of foreign supplies, any increase in the Dominion or Colonial share 
also being at the expense of foreign supplies. 

Without developing the varying fortunes of the Bacon Marketing Scheme, 
such as the difficulties over fulfilment of pig contracts by producers, the setting 
of foreign quotas, the organization of the Bacon Development Scheme (Sept. 7, 
1935) for nationalization of bacon production, and the apparent “ collapse ” of 
the Scheme early in 1937, it is necessary to show the effect the Scheme had on 
the home production, on foreign imports, and on imports from Empire countries. 

Since 1930 the production of bacon and hams in the United Kingdom has 
about doubled, while home-produced fresh pork production has increased but 
slightly during the same period. This last statement is particularly true for the 
period 1933-1936 during which time the Bacon Marketing Scheme was function- 
ing. In 1930 it was estimated by the British Ministry of Agriculture that the 
output of bacon and hams in Great Britain totalled 1,289,000 cwt. (including 
1,013,000 cwt. of bacon). 

In 1933 bacon production was estimated at 1,639,000 cwt. By 1934 home 
production of bacon and hams by registered curers under the bacon scheme 
amounted to 1,486,000 cwt. with an additional 250,000 cwt. made from imported 
pork—a total of 1,836,000 cwt. 

The estimated production of bacon and hams in 1935 reached 2,376,000 cwt., 
which breaks down into 2,028,000 cwt. produced in the United Kingdom and 
348,000 cwt. made from imported pork. 

In 1936 home production was estimated at 2,756,000 cwt. of bacon and hams, 
which figure includes 433,000 cwt. made from imported pork, or a home pro- 
duction of 2,323,000 cwt. 


Summarized, the production figures in Great Britain for bacon and hams 


arc 
Cwt. 
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Proposals for the future organization of the pig industry are at present 
under consideration, but the form which they will take has not yet been 
announced. 

Production in Northern Ireland during the last three years has also increased 
as the following figures show: — 


Cwt. 
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RECENT BACON ALLOCATIONS 


The following table shows the quantities of foreign bacon, as defined in the 
Bacon (Import Regulations) Order, 1934, to be imported into the United King- 
dom from each of the principal foreign ‘countries during the period July 1 to 
August 25, 1937:— 


Allocation 

Country Per Cent Cwt. 

Denmark... Be hed oR pe) rs Cee eke Ege a eee 63°5 516,280 
eter landds. a hss ta eee ee es ee a, 9-5 77,240 
TRAN BT UG eet goth SAI le pages a8 i pale ee i ah 7°95 64,640 
Se Tol eM be en nh wot cis Ga ie 4-70 38,216 
TELTATIL ARE. CoN is ty ee RAT eM Nas eee 6 ahem va hu he 2°95 23,984 
BUOMMANE Sti). Sak See enn, Cena ce hE? eM om ae A 0°75 6,096 
eet, re ae ne erg en ee Lie bee Ie 0-40 S,202 
Moat VIO CERN cto) ot. Ut he ee ein ani ORs Sl oo. 0-70 5,692 
LSS Ti Bd Pe ag ie pet a Seo) ly er a Se a 0-85 6,912 
PAP CEN GU ey. cnt htt it wee Eee fe eine gy eh 0-70 5,692 
LAS ay Dematies Rela e Dine fect shee" Oe heli cS AN a 8-00 65,043 
813,047 


Market Conditions 


Canadian bacon is sold on the British market in competition with bacon 
from many other countries. An English breakfast and bacon are synonymous, 
and consequently each individual is a bacon critic. Canada must, therefore, have 
a quality of bacon that will compete with the product from other countries. 

The trade agreement of 1937 assures Canada the right to supply up to a 
total of 280,000,000 pounds a year. Article 5 of the Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the United Kingdom states the position as follows:— 


“The Government of Canada, recognizing that it is the present policy 
of the Government of the United Kingdom to promote the orderly mar- 
keting of bacon and hams and of meat in the United Kingdom with due 
regard to the normal development of trade, declare their willingness so far 
as their power extends to continue to assist the Government of the United 
Kingdom in carrying out this policy, and in particular, to furnish from 
time to time estimates of forthcoming shipments of bacon and hams and 
cattle and beef. 

As regards bacon and hams, the Government of the United Kingdom 
undertake: 

(1) that any duty or levy which may be imposed on bacon and hams 
imported into the United Kingdom shall not apply to imports of 
Canadian bacon and hams when consigned from any part of the 
British Empire; 

that there will be no regulation by them of such imports unless the 
rate at which the trade from Canada progresses towards two and one- 
half million hundredweight per annum should become abnormal and 
such as to endanger the effective working of the system of supply 
regulation ; 

(3) that no such regulation would be put into effect without prior con- 

sultation with the Government of Canada.” 


(2 


— 


Jn recent years Canada has materially increased exports of bacon to Great 
Britain, while foreign countries have had to curtail their shipments. Foreign 
countries have endeavoured to take full advantage of the restricted volume 
by shipping only top quality bacon. For example, Denmark is exporting 
only sizable Wiltshires (55-65 pounds) of best quality. Hogs unsuitable for 
Wiltshires of this category are either returned to the farmer or utilized in the 
domestic trade at a very reduced price. This has created a tremendous incentive 
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to further improvement. The Wiltshires are also trimmed much more than 
previously, to permit of the greatest number of sides in the tonnage allocated. 
These factors have contributed to higher standards and better quality, which 
partially explain the price differential on Canadian bacon. 

The increased volume of Canadian bacon exported during recent years has 
necessitated the shipment of a considerable volume of less suitable weights and 
second-grade product. Notwithstanding this handicap, remarkable improve- 
ment has been accomplished in transportation, butchering, handling, distribution, 
and the general condition of Canadian bacon. A high-quality product is 
essential if the highest price is to be obtained on the British market. 

Canadian bacon for distribution in London and the Home Counties arrives 
at Surrey Docks, London. Dock facilities and storage space are very satisfac- 
tory. The bacon is transferred from the ship’s hold to semi-refrigerated space, 
which is generally maintained at a temperature of 49 deg. F, or a portion is 
loaded in barges to be moved a short distance up the river to equally satisfac- 
tory storage space. Bacon for distribution in the Midlands is discharged mainly 
at Liverpool and Manchester ports, with small quantities at Hull and Newcastle. 
Storage space at the northern ports is not refrigerated, but since the volume is 
relatively small and is moved quickly facilities can be considered satisfactory. 

The bacon moves from cool stores or docks direct to the wholesaler, multiple 
shops or retailers. In the London area the greater part of the bacon is smoked, 
and therefore must move through either the wholesaler or multiple shops which 
are equipped to smoke. In the Midland district the preference is for green 
bacon, and as a result a greater percentage of the bacon moves direct from the 
importing agent to the retailer. 

Formerly long hooks were used by the stevedores, and these did considerable 
damage to the bacon. The use of long hooks has been discontinued and a bag 
hook is now used which eliminates any chance of marking. An improved type 
of sling has also been adopted and overloading of slings is prohibited. These 
changes have materially reduced mutilation of sides. 

A Canadian representative from the Department of Agriculture is at present 
stationed in England for the purpose of inspecting the grading and condition of 
Canadian bacon on arrival. Representative bales from each shipment are 
inspected regularly and an inspection report reaches each packer through the 
Department at Ottawa. 

The trade in general are unstinted in their praise of the improvement in 
Canadian bacon. There is, however, much to be done if Canadian bacon is to 
reach the same standard of excellence obtained by many competitors. The 
following observations are made to indicate what further improvement is essential. 


Flavour.—lIt is generally agreed that the flavour of Canadian bacon is equal 
to that of any other bacon. 


Colour——Frequent observations are made that Canadian bacon has a 
tendency to discolour shortly after being cut. This condition is also true of 
other bacons, but particuarly of Canadian. This tendency makes the retailer 
apprehensive about handling our bacon, particularly in warm weather, since it 
deteriorates rapidly unless moved off the counter quickly. 


Selection and Grading.—The grading and selection of Canadian bacon are 
not entirely satisfactory and must be improved. Selections are occasionally 
mixed, and, less frequently, grades are inaccurate. This has a tendency to create 
dissatisfaction, particularly with the small retailer. It is generally conceded that 
this fault is not entirely with the Canadian exporter since it is alleged that whole- 
salers do not always sell bacon according to the selection in which it was baled. 
To prevent this practice, certain other countries are now stamping the selection 
number on each side. 
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Workmanship.—Butchering has been greatly improved, and is equal to 
other bacons, excepting that the meat around the shoulder pocket, from which 
the shoulder blade has been removed, if often jagged and torn. There is also 
some variation in the singe from the different plants. Some improvement in the 
scraping would give the skin a better appearance. This applies more especially 
in the Midlands and the North where the bacon is sold green. 


Weights—The percentage of sizables (55-65 pounds) is much too small. 
While it is true that there is a market for out weights, it invariably is at a lower 
price level. Improvement in type and quality is a lengthy process, but tremen- 
dous improvement could be made in a very short time by having a greater 
percentage of the hogs marketed at suitable weights. This is one place where 
immediate improvement could be made. 


Price.—There is a limit to the price which bacon can reach and still enjoy 
a free market. The limit of consumption set up by the Lane-Fox Commission 
was based on the quantity of bacon that would be consumed at a given price. 
When bacon prices reach approximately 100s. per hundredweight the demand 
recedes. The middle classes are the backbone of the bacon trade. If they can 
buy enough bacon with the money set aside for that purpose they do so, but if 
the quantity is not sufficient they will look for some other meat substitute. 

Since there is a limit to the price which can be obtained for bacon, it is 
essential that Canadian bacon secure the highest possible price. Generally 
speaking, Denmark has enjoyed the advantage of securing the top price of all 
imported bacon. A healthy export bacon trade will be difficult to maintain in 
Canada on the price basis of a secondary product. Continued improvement in 
quality is therefore essential. 

Canadian bacon is handled by 11 importing agents and is sold through the 
same channels as all other bacon imported by England. The importing agent 
sells to the wholesaler or multiple stores, or to retailers on the amalgamated list, 
the requirements for the latter being at least 100 sides of bacon weekly. The 
wholesaler, in turn, sells and distributes to the smaller retailers. 

The general opinion of the importing agents is that increased volume, 
associated with continued improvement, is all that is necessary to establish 
Canadian bacon in a favourable price position on the British market. This, 
however, can hardly be reconciled with the fact that other commodities offered 
in limited volume—for example, Canadian cheese and Irish bacon—command 
a& premium in price. 


Multiple Shops——About 80 per cent of Canadian bacon is reported to be 
sold by importing agents direct to rétailers and multiple shops. While sale to 
multiples is advantageous in point of volume, they prefer to merchandise under 
their own trade name and are reluctant to display Canadian bacon as Canadian 
bacon. As Danish bacon has a decided consumer demand, the retailer capitalizes 
on this fact by displaying it as Danish. This is also true of English and Irish 
bacon. Canadian bacon, along with Baltic, is consequently used as a secondary 
product and sold at a lower price. This condition may be best explained by the 
fact that Canadian bacon is not identified as Canadian bacon, and the consumer 
generally is not aware of its present merit. 


Cuts.—Some of the larger wholesalers have made very definite representa- 
tion in regard to the large volume of box cuts being shipped from Canada. 
During 1936 Canada shipped a total of 154,768,800 pounds of bacon and pork 
products to the United Kingdom. Of this total 93,644,513 pounds were shipped 
as Wiltshire sides; 37,109,089 pounds were shipped as hams; and 24,015,198 
pounds were shipped as box cuts, i.e. fore-ends, picnics, butts, and backs. While 
accurate figures are not available, the percentage of box cuts was much higher 
in 1937. 
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Wholesalers put forth the argument that the large quantities of Canadian 
cuts have a depressing influence on the price of Canadian Wiltshires because 
they are sold cheaper than the fresh cuts from a Wiltshire side. During the 
week of July 16, 1937, the official price per hundredweight of Canadian Wilt- 
shires was 90s. The price of fresh cuts was 70s. for green fore-ends, 118s. for 
green backs, and 120s. for green gammons. The price given for box cuts was 
66-68s. for fore-ends, 92s. for backs, and 112s. for gammons. The wholesaler’s 
argument is that the sale of box cuts at these prices undermines the market for 
his fresh-cut Wiltshire. He is, therefore, unable to realize a profit and must, of 
necessity, buy his Wiltshire cheaper. While box cuts are worth less than cuts 
from Wiltshires, immediate consideration should be given to the influence on 
the Wiltshire market of the competition from these cheaper products. 


Volume.—Great Britain is definitely dependent on imported supplies of 
bacon, and must always be assured of adequate volume. At present Canada is 
the second largest supplier. In 1932 she shipped 182,683 hundredweight to 
the United Kingdom, and in 1936, 1,092,401 hundredweight. Unless Canada 
is in a position to undertake delivery of an assured volume, Great Britain 
cannot be expected to jeopardize her position with regard to supplies from other 
countries. 

Regularity of supply is, therefore, of supreme importance, and it has a very 
direct relation to price. The requirements of wholesalers and retailers are fairly 
constant from week to week. If they are handling Canadian bacon and their 
normal supply is reduced, they are placed at a distinct disadvantage as their 
competitor is probably assured of his regular volume. There is, therefore, a 
definite tendency to handle and push the sales of a bacon the regular volume of 
which can be relied upon. Because of quota regulations other countries always 
ship their regular volume; the trade therefore rely on other bacons for their 
regular requirements, and many retailers use Canadian bacon only when required 
to take care of fluctuations in demands. 


Recommendations 

1. We feel that action should be taken to develop better merchandising 
methods. This can undoubtedly be done if qualified representatives are made 
available, whose duty it would be to meet the trade constantly and to develop 
an interest in the Canadian product. 

A careful survey of Canadian bacon, as it is handled in United Kingdom 
retail shops, failed to convince us that it was being merchandised in the best 
possible manner. On very few occasions was it advertised or sold as Canadian 
bacon. ‘True, the merchants handling it are familiar with the product, but the 
ereat mass of the consumers have little knowledge of bacon other than the old- 
established lines such as English, Irish and Danish. We admit, of course, that 
the identification of bacon, a product retailed in sliced form, is difficult. We found 
definite evidence, however, that certain kinds were being asked for by the con- 
sumer. The reason appears to be, not that the brand requested was of better 
quality, but that they have been made familiar with a certain brand through 
continued advertising and merchandising practices. 

2. Standards of quality must be maintained and improved. 

3. As volume and continuity of supply are essential other efforts will be 
nullified unless this can be accomplished. It is recommended that careful con- 
sideration be given to the possibilities of assuring a regular volume of this com- 
modity. 
| 4. A much higher percentage of sizable Wiltshires is desirable in Cana- 
dian exports. Serious consideration should be given to the formulation of a 
policy which will encourage the marketing of a greater percentage of hogs of 
suitable weights. 
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5. There is a tendency on the part of Canadian exporters to increase greatly 
shipments of cuts to the United Kingdom market. Very careful consideration 
should be given to the influence of this class of product on the Wiltshire market 
with a view of arriving at some decision and, if thought necessary, of regulat- 
ing the volume of cuts exported. 


6. The grading and selection of Canadian bacon has greatly improved in 
recent years. There is a need, however, for further improvement. 


7. We suggest that further investigation be carried on in connection with 
transportation problems, including movement by rail, handling facilities at 
docks, and ocean transportation. 


8. Canadian bacon frequently discolours too quickly after being cut. Neces- 
sary He ay should be undertaken to ascertain and remove the cause, if 
possible. 


9. It is recommended that exporters be required to brand the selection on 
each side of Wiltshire exported to prevent possibility of substitution. 


10. The attention of the processors should be directed to the necessity for 
better workmanship in the removal of the shoulder blade in preparing Wiltshires. 


CHAPTER V 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The United Kingdom, though not as large a consumer of dairy products on a 
per capita basis as some other countries including Canada, yet in the aggregate 
uses very large quantities. 

Roughly speaking, both north and south of the West of England, is typical 
dairy country. Here from early times milk and milk products have been pro- 
duced in considerable quantities. In early days difficulties of transportation pre- 
vented the farmer from selling very much’ of his milk in a liquid state; conse- 
quently, he used to make large quantities into butter and particularly cheese. 
With the development of transportation and the growth of large centres of popu- 
lation, the farmer found that he could sell far larger quantities of fresh milk. 
Consequently, the production of butter and cheese declined, and the United 
Kingdom started to import dairy products. 

In 1840, 226,000 cwt. (112 lb.) of cheese were imported. The amount 
increased steadily, until by the end of the century the figure was over ten times 
as large. For the last ten years the average annual imports amounted to about - 
3,000,000 cwt., though there was a decline from this level in 1935 and 1936. 

Imports of butter have increased very rapidly since the War. For the first 
fourteen years of the century about 4,000,000 cwt. were imported annually. In 
1926 the figure was 5,819,000 ewt., and steady increases each year brought it 
past the six million mark in 1928, the eight million mark in 1931, and in 1934 the 
imports were 9,695,000 ewt. They have remained at approximately this level! for 
the last two years. 

As Canada is obviously not interested in the supply of fluid milk, and at the 
present time has little opportunity to export either butter or condensed milk to 
the United Kingdom, this chapter is mainly concerned with cheese. 


Cheese 

‘Before the Great War, Canada exported more cheese to the United Kingdom 
than any other country, but in recent years New Zealand has occupied the 
leading position. During the last ten years approximately two-thirds of the 
cheese imported by the United Kingdom has come from that country. The 
Canadian figures since 1928 have ranged between 469,000 cwt. (1935) and 
747,000 (1932). The third exporting country, the Netherlands, comes some way 
behind, and only a small proportion of the cheese imported from the Netherlands 
is of the type produced in Canada. 

The following table, which shows the differential in price between Canadian 
and New Zealand cheese (i.e. the amount in cents per pound, by which the 
Canadian is higher), may be of interest. 


Cents 
per lb 
Dee oe a ih pb cae ter en ee Oe Sd. Whlgn ro hd State. Te et ee 1-48 
PCa eS ka rd Oi ee Ma, ie aes Ua wget oo Fee te eps 2-18 
UCOOE SS ie, aan Seach ee ae ee rm WOR ek ene a artis wets 2-54 


RM tot eee ee Le Meee gl et SMB No ote te nh dh ee 
Though the price differential between Canadian and New Zealand cheese 
was lower in 1936 than in any previous year shown since 1932, yet there is no 
indication from these figures that there is any general tendency for the spread to 
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become narrower; in fact, the chart showing the monthly change in prices 
Suggests that the price of New Zealand cheese was unduly high during the last 
six months of 1936. On the other hand, it is generally admitted that the quality 
of New Zealand cheese has improved within the last two years. 


The Milk Marketing Board 


The whole aspect of the marketing of dairy produce in the United Kingdom 
has been changed within the last three years by the establishment of the Milk 
Marketing Board. 

Up until about 1930 there had been only a very small differential in the 
prices paid to producers for liquid milk and for milk used for manufacturing 
purposes. At that date, however, the gap widened considerably until the Govern- 
ment were compelled to intervene. Th January, 1933, a Reorganization Com- 
mission appointed in April, 1932, under the Chairmanship of Sir Edward Grigg, 
presented its report. The English scheme came into operation on October 6 
1933. 

Most of the details of the scheme (and of the three Scottish Boards) are 
of no concern here, but broadly the purpose of all the Boards is to obtain the 
maximum price for the producer. The most important step, therefore, is to sell 
as much as possible as liquid milk. The next most important channels are, in 
order: cream, condensed milk, cheese and butter. The Boards do all they can 
to divert the use of milk into these channels. In this they receive considerable 
amounts of government assistance and grants. 


The first step was to encourage the consumption of liquid milk. This has 
been done by (1) a publicity campaign to which producers, purchasers and the 
Government have contributed; (2) a government subsidy to enable milk to be 
sold to schools and expectant mothers, etc., at a reduced price; (3) the estab- 
lishment of milk bars, of which 700 are now in existence and of which the 
numbers are increasing daily. 


The production of condensed milk has been encouraged by limiting imports 
by quota and by inducing factories to produce condensed milk rather than, for 
instance, butter. The production of cheese has been fostered by subsidizing its 
production on the farm by Government advances and by payments from the 
general funds of the Milk Boards. 

The consumption of liquid milk has risen from about 44,000,000 gallons 
monthly to a point of 50,000,000 gallons, and this rise has been steady and will 
probably continue. In 1924 the production of farm cheese in England was 
computed at about 500,000 cwt. but when the scheme began, the figure had 
fallen to only about one-fifth of this. During the last three years production has 
increased steadily with the assistance given; the figures were as follows (years 
ending September) :— 


? 


Cwt. 
ee ah SC 7 ON ameter a aa GIN. Sota ss bE TO OAR 
PO Aon Vo), Cita een Cn ee Cah A SA os eRe: Pe aor, 158,536 
LESS ES nee am Swpteatieic ae ate? ae ee (DATtLy estimated) 178,571 


On the other hand, the production of hard cheese in factories was only 
187,000 cwt. in 1924. In 1934-35 it was 815,984 cwt., though the output was 
lower in the two following years (558,036 cwt. in 1936-37 ). The production of 
condensed milk rose from 2,065,000 ewt. in 1934-35 to 2,278,000 cwt. in 1935-36, 
and to 2,434,000 cwt. in 1936-37. It is generally reported that while the quality 
of the cheddar cheese produced in the United Kingdom has been improved during 
the last two years, it is yet far from being equal to that of Canadian cheese. 

It seems probable that a Board of some kind will be permanent, though it 
is quite possible that future Boards will not be entirely run by producer interests. 
In any event, the consumption of liquid milk is likely to continue to increase, and 
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as British experts do not believe that the production of milk in the United 
Kingdom will increase appreciably there is obviously an avenue left for the 
imports of manufactured products. 


(A) CHEESE 
Market Conditions 


The percentage of total exports of cheese from Canada to the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland during 1936, as received at different ports, was 
as follows:— | 


Per cent of 
Port total imports 

Tondo re a eee ik MAG ed bine Meade paartley Gal Pon eie aae ie ees o's So eRe 58°53: 
ToiVOrDOOULBE: >~ jon (aE is) < eS GER «neler eee atl Bre cee ean Sawin Gee eens 11-00 
Bristol and > AVOnIn Otis s has bos says ae ec avte te giteden ee aliasyec a ysl aie ae 8-26 
Dh sage Ve CM Ce a am RSLS WSN GALT AAC Behalf.) Siu os a RO i aa 3°79 
Cardi wee et penal ee 3-71 
lA SIO W Te eek Stench bees. erste oa ee 3°16 
Manchesteryar: <a) .s's...5e eaeescens ees 2°94 
eet this! < Pee ee 2-89 
Aberdeen... .. . 1-59 
Hull. hh ae 1-49 
Belfast 1-36 
Swansea 0-86 
DP ancleew tat wo 0-22 
SSouthampton.. 0-16 
Londonderry... . 0-04 

100-00 


The quality of Canadian cheese is generally held in uniformly high regard 
by importers, wholesalers, and retailers in the United Kingdom, and the only 
complaint made by those interviewed was that some Canadian cheese made 
during the summer months and held for maturing, developed soft ends with 
resultant wastage. With this exception, those interviewed spoke in highest terms 
of the quality of this cheese. 

It has been generally known in Canada for many years that a strong 
prejudice exists in the minds of United Kingdom dealers against Canadian 
cheese produced in October and November, and to a lesser extent to cheese 
produced in May. It is generally claimed by those in the trade that these cheese 
do not mature properly, and it should be noted that by this it is not meant that 
the cheese do not “break down” normally but rather that they do not develop 
a characteristic cheddar cheese flavour. 

As cheese made in May almost invariably goes promptly into consumption, 
the criticism of it is not as serious as that with reference to cheese produced 
during October and November. 


It is gratifying that the efforts of Canadian makers and exporters to correct 
this condition with reference to cheese made during October and November, 1935 
and 1936 are showing results. Several instances of October and November, 1936 
cheese having been held until July, 1937, and developing the characteristic 
cheddar cheese flavour were reported. Continued effort on the part of Canadian 
makers and exporters in this direction will, no doubt, be reflected in improved 
prices for cheese made during these months. The prejudice regarding these 
cheese, however, is so deeply rooted that, even with the best efforts that can be 
made in Canada, considerable time will probably be required to remove it. 

Canadian cheese are probably, to a lesser extent than the New Zealand. 
product, sold in the United Kingdom on a basis of the grade certificate. For 
this there are several reasons. The New Zealand product, having usually been 
made from pasteurized milk, may be more uniform than the Canadian product. 
Also, there may be, and frequently are, slight differences in type between | 
different lots of cheese within the same grade, and the buyer naturally may wish 
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to determine for himself how the quality will suit his particular trade. This 
is particularly true with reference to cheese purchased after several months 
maturing, and the trade in the matured product is, in so far as imported 
cheese of the cheddar type are concerned, confined almost, if not entirely, to 
the Canadian product. 


__In any case there is no complaint as to the accuracy of the grading of cheese 
in Canada, and that it should have been accepted so fully, considering that the 
grading has in the past been done so soon after the cheese have been made, is 
rather remarkable. During 1923, the first year of compulsory grading in Canada, 
22 per cent of the cheese graded were lower than first grade as compared with 
4-48 per cent during 1936. 


Apart from one importer, no complaint was expressed as to breakage of 
boxes. Some boxes are, of course, broken which is unavoidable, but breakage 
is now much less than it was before boxes were wired. Dealers, of course, would 
prefer to have all boxes unbroken, but all stated they would pay no more for 
cheese in boxes of which none were broken. In this connection it may be noted 
that the English and Scotch farm cheddar cheese are, and always have been, 
shipped and handled without any boxes, and these cheese almost invariably 
command higher prices than the Canadian product. 

The Canadian box is a distinctive package as cheese from no other source 
is similarly packaged. Cheese from other sources than Canada are packed in 
crates, usually two to a crate, although cheese from some sources (notably 
Ireland) are. packed in single crates. Canada’s distinctive box leaves no doubt 
as to the origin of the product and prevents substitution of any other product 
for Canadian—at least in so far as whole cheese delivered to the retailer are 
concerned. 

While opinions of dealers differ, the majority state that the sale of mature 
cheese is increasing, and this is particularly true of the London, Bristol, and 
Cardiff areas where Canadian cheese has widest distribution. (See percentage 
table above.) 

The trade in mature cheese is almost entirely in Canadian and, while it is 
impossible to determine accurately the volume of Canadian cheese which is 
matured, it appears to be approximately 25 per cent of the quantity imported. 


The sale of pasteurized processed cheese in packages is an important trade 
in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland. In some areas (particularly in 
the Belfast area) this variety has largely supplanted ordinary cheddar cheese. 
Exact information as to the number of manufacturers of processed cheese, or of 
the quantity manufactured, is not available, but it is stated that the number of 
brands on the market is in excess of 100. 

This product is usually sold in packages containing a number of small 
individual portions. The packages are usually broken by the retailer and the 
customer may purchase one individual portion. The cost of the product to the 
consumer is usually well up to fifty cents per pound, which is just about double 
the price of mature Canadian cheddar cheese. 

When it is considered that the pasteurized packaged product usually con- 
tains from ten to fifteen per cent more water than cheddar cheese, one realizes 
what expensive food processed cheese really is. Opinions differ as to whether 
this cheese can retain its present popularity. 

A most interesting and important aspect of this trade, as it affects the 
Canadian producer, is that most manufacturers of the processed variety consider 
that, to secure the desired flavour, they must use at least a considerable propor- 
tion of Canadian cheese and are, therefore, important buyers of the Canadian 
product. 
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Canada has two important advantages over competing countries in having, 
almost to the complete exclusion of competing countries, the trade in mature 
cheese for the retail trade and for the manufacture of pasteurized processed 
cheese. There is little doubt that with continued attention to quality, Canadian 
producers can retain these advantages. 


Competition 


Statistics with reference to quantities of cheese produced in the United 
Kingdom are not available but the officials of the Milk Marketing Board of 
England and Wales report, as indicated previously, that during the year ended 
September, 1936, the quantities of hard cheese produced in the factories and on 
the farms were respectively 791,872 and 158,539 cwt. (112 pounds), or a total of 
950,411 cwt., or 106,446,032 pounds. 

The following table shows the quantities of cheese imported in 1936 into 
the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland from different countries and the 
percentage of the total imports supplied by each country :— 


Country of origin Lb. Per cent 

of total 
PRU ED ALLA Go Sst he doe, Gene RUS oan vosicnsth ete Cus eu ae ir VPS See RC a Sea 10, 192, 896 3-40 
ING WAP OLaNG Staats Gina lie sin eel nee ame Ae TE ee OU Eaton 188, 288, 464 62-81 
UCT EY CBR MRL cet aout ve APMC io ne We CO ete WS) ee) pains 67,484, 592 22-51 
Othe rset iain on er ear (uk Ton, ten cans She a ALi tie eae EN Nea 3,437, 728 a Gon Bs 
INGCUIET ANG. owe ele, aie as. sca levi are che oe coe oc te ee ee ee Tee 20, 332, 704 6-78 
SWALZErLANG Shea aeteitey ies Seats Roe a ee eee Ue nS Oe ES te 1,909, 488 0-65 
pc 1 6 vaupae 2 ene ee Oe LER EES UME MOR e ee es 2 cs be Niveerar oi 1,568, 560 0-52 
Oi er BO tetera ie bes Soi nachna 0 Cut Ue ty§ tr ai ae ean nope 6, 552, 336 2-18 
PPOGRIRA Socal eae TIC let at es I, 2 JON Se ce ar 299, 766, 768 100-00 
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Imports during 1936 were the smallest during any year since 1922. 

The cheese imported from British countries comprises 89-87 per cent of 
the total, and this cheese is practically all, if not entirely all, of the variety 
produced in Canada. The 10-13 per cent of the total, which originates in foreign 
countries, is practically all, but not entirely all, of other varieties such as Edam, 
Gouda, Roquefort, Camembert, Gorgonzola, Parmesan, etc.; that is, Empire 
countries have practically a monopoly with respect to imports of the principal 
variety produced in those countries. 

Imports from Australia to the United Kingdom increased from 5,361,440 
pounds in 1930 to 15,035,888 pounds in 1935 and declined to 10,192,896 pounds 
in 1936. It is not probable that exports from Australia will increase greatly 
during the next several years. 

Imports from New Zealand reached their peak at 234,309,600 pounds in 
1934, since when there has been a decline each year to 188,288,464 pounds in 
1936. New Zealand officials state that, while production during their statistical 
year ended July, 1937, will show an increase of approximately 5 per cent, it is 
not anticipated that there will be any considerable increase in production during 
the next few years. 

Imports from Canada during 1935 amounted to only 52,565,072 pounds, the 
lowest during any year since 1882. They increased to 67,484,592 pounds in 1936 
and will be still greater in 1937. Production of cheese in Canada during the 
six months ended June, 1937, was 15-3 per cent greater than during the same 
months of 1936. 

The total supply of cheese available in the United Kingdom during 1936 
from all sources (home production and imports) was 9,400,000 pounds less than 
during 1935. The advance in the average quotation of Canadian and New 
Zealand cheese in London during 1936, as compared with that of 1935, was 
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equivalent to 2-2 cents per pound and the average price during the first six 
months of 1937 was 1-85 cents per pound higher than that of the same period 
of 1936. 

It is stated by some keen observers that under present economic conditions 
in the United Kingdom, the saturation point, if not already reached, has been 
almost reached, and that any considerable increase in total supply over that of 
1936 will depress prices. It is expected that, owing to less production of milk 
in the United Kingdom during 1937, the quantity of cheese produced will be 
almost 24,000,000 pounds less than during 1936. 


Recommendations 

Canada’s success in marketing cheese in the United Kingdom depends on 
the quality of the product, and every possible effort should be made to improve 
the quality still further. Of the cheese graded in Canada during 1936 only 
4-48 per cent were lower than first grade. It should be possible to reduce further 
the percentage of low-grade cheese, but it appears that Canadian producers must 
look more to improving quality through raising the average score. Minima 
scores for first grade are 39 points for flavour and 92 points total score. Of all 
cheese graded in 1936, 47-5 per cent reached scores of 40 or higher for flavour 
and total scores of 93 or higher. Canadian makers will, no doubt, continue to 
concentrate on endeavouring to raise the average score. 

Continued effort should be put into the endeavour to improve the quality 
of cheese during October and November and to eliminate “soft ends ” on cheese. 
Good progress in this direction has been made during the past two years, and 
continuation and extension of the effort made during these years will remove, 
to a great extent, this source of loss to the milk producers. 

Some boxes reach the retailer in a broken condition, but it appears that these 
are relatively few and it does not appear that any direct loss results therefrom. 
The condition is, however, not creditable and, while it would not appear at ali 
advisable to change from the present type of package, steps should be taken to so 
strengthen the box as to materially reduce whatever breakage now occurs. 

The present distribution and merchandising position in the United King- 
dom is not entirely satisfactory. On more than one occasion we found Canadian 
cheese being offered for sale as an American product with the printed sign ‘‘Ameri- 
can Cheese” above it. The storekeeper in question knew that it was Canadian 
cheese but was quite indifferent to the fact and stated that many of his customers 
knew it only as American cheese. Among scores of provision shops visited in 
all parts of Great Britain, it was the rare exception to find Canadian cheese 
sold as such. In other words, it was being sold simply as cheddar cheese or, in a 
good many cases, as an Empire product. 

Its very close resemblance to the British home-cured cheddar means that 
it is comparatively easy for a storekeeper, if he so desires, to substitute it for the 
home product. It is very apparent the consumer is not very familiar with and 
actually does not ask for Canadian cheese despite the fact that the agents, whole- 
salers and provision merchants generally are familiar with its origin and value. 

In view of this unsatisfactory condition, it is felt that definite action should 
be taken to improve the merchandising of Canadian cheese. Although our boxes 
are distinctive, the ultimate consumer never sees them. Consequently, some 
method of identifying Canadian cheese in the retail shops seems advisable. The 
placing on cheese of a mark that cannot be removed is admittedly difficult, but, 
nevertheless, the possibility of devising a suitable mark should be explored. In 
any case, it would be possible to furnish shopkeepers who handle Canadian 
cheese with suitable labels for the product. This is a common practice in retail 
shops and one followed by other Empire countries. 
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(By BUPEBR. 

Market Conditions 

Canada cannot at present be considered a factor in the butter supply of 
the United Kingdom, and no doubt a considerable portion of the butter that is 
imported from Canada is used by blenders and thus loses its identity. Yet many 
importers and dealers have a friendly interest in the Canadian product. Imports 
during 1936 are considered to have been more satisfactory from the stand- 
point of quality than imports of many years previous; and this improved stand- 
ing has been due, in a large measure, to the lower and more uniform salt con- 
tent, in addition to improved quality otherwise. 


Competition 

The quantities of butter imported into the United Kingdom from different 
countries during 1936, together with the percentage of the total contributed by 
each, were as follows:— 


From pe Per cent 
of total 
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United Kingdom trade returns show no butter imported from Canada during 
1930, since which year the maximum quantity has been 8,656,900 pounds (1931). 


Recommendations 


While it appears that Canada’s exportable surplus of dairy products to the 
United Kingdom markets will be for many years in the form of cheese, yet, due 
to changes in the relative values of cheese and butter in Canada as well as to 
other influences, it may be necessary during some years to export surplus butter. 

Butter makers should continue their efforts to improve the quality of the 
product, not only on account of the better prices which may be realized for the 
relatively small quantities which may he exported, but to a greater extent on 
account of the effect of the export value on the price of the much greater quantity 
marketed in Canada during periods of export movement. 


(C) CONCENTRATED MILK 
Market Conditions 

The quality of Canadian concentrated milks is excellent, but for various 
reasons the quantities imported in the United Kingdom are not large. 

Imports from Canada of sweetened condensed milk declined sharply between 
1932 and 1936 and imports of milk powder have been much less during 1937 than 
during 1936. Canada’s interest has been chiefly in unsweetened condensed mi!k 
and the increased Canadian production of this commodity during 1937 is reflected 
to sorne extent in increased exports to the United Kingdom during the first six 
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months of the year. A large portion of Canada’s exports of dried milk consists 
of dried skim-milk and the volume of this product exported during 1937 has been 
restricted by a very active domestic market in Canada. The volume of this 
commodity which may be profitably produced in Canada, is to a considerable 
degree limited by the extent of the market available, at remunerative prices, for 
sweet cream and by relatively higher prices for cheese than for butter. 

Other developments during recent years have prevented Canada from being 
a more important factor in the import trade of concentrated milk products. One 
important international company has opened a branch in the United Kingdom 
from which its requirements are now supplied, and manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom have increased their capacities. As already stated, the Milk Marketing 
Board of England and Wales is encouraging the production of concentrated 
milks, and it does not appear probable that the United Kingdom will in the 
future draw greater quantities of these commodities from Canada. 


Competition 

The chief competitors for concentrated milks are the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Belgium and the Irish Free State. 

The quantities of concentrated milk products imported from Canada and 
the total net imports (total imports less exports) during the calendar years 
1932 and 1936, and during the six months ending June, 1937, were as follows:— 


SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 


From Canada| Total (Net) 
ewt. (112 lb.)|cwt. (112 lb.) 
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UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 
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MILK POWDER 
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Recommendations 

In view of the effort to increase production of these commodities in the 
United Kingdom, of the very active domestic market in Canada and of the 
relatively higher prices for cheese than for butter we have no recommendation 
to make. 

Nevertheless the quality of these products is satisfactory and considerable 
quantities particularly of unsweetened condensed milk and milk powder are 
being exported. Exports of the former product will probably be considerably 
creater during 1937 than during 1936 or 1935, while exports of milk powder will 
probably be considerably less during 1937 than during 1936 or 1935. With a 
less active domestic demand and prices of butter more favourable with relation 
to prices of cheese, export of milk powder might assume considerably larger 
proportions. 


CHAPTER VI 
DRESSED POULTRY 


Imports of dressed poultry into the United Kingdom increased annually 
between 1927 and 1931 from 505-7 thousand cwt. to 665-4. thousand ewt,. Between 
1931 and 1935 there were steady annual reductions, with the imports falling 
from 665°4 thousand ewt. to 422.5 thousand ewt. at which point (422-1) they 
remained for 1936. Actually, poultry imports were lower in 1936 than they had 
been since 1926. 

Canada’s share in these imports was 2°3 per cent in 1932; 2-1 per cent in 
1933; 3-5 per cent in 1934; 5-1 per cent in 1935; and 5-1 per cent in 1936. 

In 1933, for the first time, the imports of dressed poultry were split up into 
the major classes. Canada’s share of the dressed turkey imports was 3-5 per 
cent in 1933; 2-6 per cent in 1934; 2-2 per cent in 1935; and 3-7 per cent in 
1936. Canada’s share of the dressed chicken imports (including fowl) was 0-5 
per cent in 1933; 5-5 per cent in 1934; 9-2 per cent in 1935; and 7-0 per cent in 
1936. 


Home Production 

Of the poultry consumed in the United Kingdom the greater part is home- 
produced and this proportion has increased during recent years at the expense 
of foreign shippers. One main reason given for the advance in home production 
of poultry is the increased breeding for egg production rather than the raising 
of poultry for food. Most of the increase has been in fowls and chickens. 

Altogether the amount produced at home would appear to be about four- 
fifths of the total supplies consumed in the United Kingdom, but while home 
production accounts for the greater part of the chickens, ducks and geese, it 
comprises only about one-third of the turkeys. 

Home-produced poultry in 1934 was estimated at 1,636,000 cwt., representing 
an increase of 65 per cent compared with ten years previously. Numbers of 
poultry recorded in June, 1935, and again in 1936 indicate that the output in 
1936 was approximately 5 per cent below the 1934 level. 

June, 1935, statistics on the number of poultry in Great Britain show 
70,090,000, of which 65,910,000 were chickens, 2,738,500 were ducks, 670,200 were 
geese, and 772,000 were turkeys. The June, 1936, count shows a slightly smaller 
number at 69,566,000, of which 62,256,000 were chickens, 2,825,000 were ducks, 
656,000 were geese and 829,000 were turkeys. In 1926 available statistics show 
a poultry population of 66,142,000, of which 61,583,000 were chickens and other 
fowl. 

Since there is a definite inclination on the part of the British consumer to 
prefer home-produced poultry, and since the home-produced product occupies 
so large a place (four-fifths) in the poultry produced for consumption, it is sug- 
gested that the condition of the home producer and his product should be further 
considered. 

Specialization and standardization in the production of poultry in the United 
Kingdom, though long followed in certain localities, is not generally practised. 
The “Surrey” fowl, produced mostly in Sussex, Kent and Surrey, is one specialized 
area product which goes mainly to London, while Northern Ireland practices 
have been largely on the American plan of fattening, killing, plucking and 
packing birds on a large scale, and facilities for cold storage are used. 
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Later years have seen much progress in the preparation of fowl for market, 
but the product is still unsatisfactory. In other parts of the United Kingdom, 
apart from the two mentioned, the great bulk of the poultry sent to market goes 
direct from the country farms. The birds thus lack type and uniformity and 
the supply is irregular. Actually, the great bulk of the table fowls reaching 
the market are the by-product of egg-production. 


British National Mark Scheme 


In an attempt to meet the needs of the market for poultry the National 
Mark scheme for poultry was instituted a few years ago. The development of 
it has been slow, and although the supplies handled by the National Mark 
packing stations have increased vear by year, these still handle a very small 
proportion of the total poultry output. The grading question has given trouble 
through lack of capable graders, so that the full effect of standardization has 
not been gained. ‘The lines followed are believed in some sections to be sound, 
however, and indicate the best method of supplying the standard product required. 


Competing Countries 


While but one-fifth of the total of dressed poultry supplies comes from 
outside the United Kingdom, it is perhaps well to see from what countries the 
imports come. Some twenty-six countries in all ship varying amounts to the 
United Kingdom market. 

The Irish Free State has been a consistent shipper if a somewhat erratic 
one, reaching a low point of 102 thousand ecwt. in 1933 and then increasing to 
138-5 thousand ewt. in 1934, when she immediately dropped back to 105 thousand 
ewt. in 1935 and to 104 thousand cwt. in 1936. 

Hungary has been a heavy shipper from 1931 onwards and holds first place 
over the Irish Free State as a source of supply at present, but only by a small 
margin. Her exports have been declining during the past few years from a high 
point of 171 thousand cwt. in 1933 to 105 thousand cwt. in 1936. 

Yugoslavia holds third place in the United Kingdom market for dressed 
poultry supplies with 67 thousand cwt. exported in 1936, which was 5 thousand 
ewt. less than in 1935 but 11 thousand cwt. more than in 1934. Previous years’ 
exports were much less, so that it may be taken that Yugoslavia has been increas- 
ing in importance as a source of supplies in recent years only. 

Poland entered the list of dressed poultry suppliers in 1931 and has advanced 
from a minor position with 6-8 thousand cwt. to a much more important one 
with 30-8 thousand cwt. in 1936. 

U.S.S.R. (Russia) has been failing rapidly as a source of dressed poultry. 
In 1931 she shipped 18i-3 thousand cwt. to the United Kingdom, but exports 
declined to 116-5 thousand the next year and in 1936 they were only 17-5 
thousand cwt. The Netherlands, too, has dropped from the 1931 position of 
38°5 thousand cwt. to a 1936 position of 6:2 thousand ewt. Lithuania has shown 
signs of increasing her exports during the past three years, standing in 1936 at 
10°2 thousand ewt. Argentina has been a fairly steady shipper with about 19 
thousand ewt. average each year for the past four years. 


Chickens 


Analysis of the dressed chicken imports alone (figures available only since 
1933) show the Irish Free State at the top with 48 and 52 thousand cwt. in 1935 
and 1936, respectively, exported to the United Kingdom. Hungary was second 
with 46 and 43 thousand cwt., respectively, in 1985 and 1936. Poland stood third 
and Russia fourth. 

Canada increased her exports of chicken from 1,000 cwt. in 1933 to 8,000 
ewt. in 1934, to 14,000 in 1985, and shipped 12,000 cwt. in 1936. 
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Turkeys 


The dressed turkey imports alone amount to about 22,000 cwt. a year. 
Canada had 8,000 cwt. of this in 1936, 5,000 cwt. in 1935, 7,000 cwt. in 1934, 
and 9,000 cwt. in 19383. 

Yugoslavia stood first with 57,000 cwt. in 1936, Hungary second with 
47,000 cwt., Irish Free State third with 45,000 cwt. Poland shipped 7,000 cwt., 
the largest amount she has shipped in recent years, while Argentina shipped 
15,000 cwt. of turkeys in each of the last two years. 

Other competitors ship comparatively small amounts. There are, however, 
some twenty countries in all supplying the British market with dressed turkeys, 
with none showing an inclination to expand their trade at the moment, unless it 
be Poland and Lithuania, now shippers on or about the same scale as Canada. 

There is, undoubtedly, a definite place on the British market for Canadian 
dressed poultry. Certain criticism was encountered, but in the main the Cana- 
dian product was acceptable to the trade and is definitely in demand. Canada’s 
best grades compare favourably with any others on the market and the business 
has tremendous possibilities provided we seriously undertake to correct certain 
practices now too common in the trade. 


Recommendations 


1. More careful and accurate grading is imperative. In fact, this is much 
more important than anything else and if well done will create a favourable 
reaction immediately. 


2. Give careful consideration to the elimination of some of our grade names. 
There are definitely too many. 


3. Give consideration to the adoption of an outstanding label or “ National 
Mark” to be used only on produce which can qualify for the same. 


4. Improve our containers. They must be uniform in both size and 
material. Holland and Hungary use a better grade of wood in their boxes which 
greatly enhances the appearance of their pack. 


5. Enforce uniformity in stencilling both as to size of wording and where 
located on the box. 


6. The lower grade (C) probably should not be exported, although this is a 
debatable point. At any rate if it is to be exported, very close supervision as to 
its quality must be given. 


7. The trade generally recommends that all Canadian poultry intended 
for the British market should be frozen. The shipping of ‘‘chilled” poultry to 
this market is hazardous, and for the present or until some of the hazards are 
eliminated, the frozen pack is likely to be preferred. 


8. The shaped squat pack is preferred on this market. At present many 
different kinds of pack are being used. More uniformity in this regard is 
needed. 


9. The higher grades of Canadian chickens are undoubtedly equal or 
superior to any others to be found on Smithfield market with the possible 
exception of the best Surrey types. The same is true, even to a greater extent, 
of Canadian turkeys. These are generally acknowledged to be the best turkeys 
to be found on the London market. It appears that some directed effort to 
acquaint the consumer with these facts would be likely to result in higher values 
being obtained. 7 

In view of these findings, and because of the importance to Canada of the 
export trade in poultry, we are convinced that greater efforts should be made 
toward this end in order that the possibilities in this business be properly 
developed. 


CHAPTER, Vil 
EGGS 


was estimated at 2,597 million eggs in 1924, at 3,894 million in 1930 and at 4,729 
million in 1933, an increase of 82 per cent over 1924. Further increase was 
recorded in 1934 when home supplies reached a peak of just under 4,800 million 
eggs. In 1935 the estimate was 4,620 million, and in 1936, 4,500 million eggs. 


As noted in the discussion on dressed poultry the expansion in poultry 
raising has been mainly for the production of eggs in the United Kingdom. 
Records show that the barnyard flocks and the casual methods of attending to 
them are much less common than they were ten years ago. In their place are 
larger and better managed flocks that often form Separate departments of the 
farm. It is to be expected that for some years, however, it is from the general 
farmer that the bulk of the eggs will come. 


Furthermore, the increase in the number of birds kept on farms in the 
United Kingdom up to 1935 at least, has been general all over the country, 
although there have been appreciable differences in the degree of expansion in 
individual sections or districts. 

The primary reason for the increase, which may be permanent, was the 
monetary returns which were so satisfactory in the early years of the poultry 
boom. Further, the additional work and care necessary to tend the poultry 
was frequently supplied by the farmer’s wife and family, with the result that 
labour costs did not always rise in proportion to the increase in the flock. 
While poultry keeping has not always been profitable since the post-war period, 
it has returned profits that have been regularly higher than those from other 
branches of agriculture. Egg production provided a regular cash income and the 
comparative ease with which it could be taken up with little capital attracted 
many farmers to poultry keeping. 


Present Market Conditions 


This brief description of the increase in home production and the hold 
poultry keeping has taken on the United Kingdom will explain in part the severe 
contraction which has taken place in recent years in international trade in eggs, 
Total exports from 31 countries fel] by one-third between 1931 and 1935. There 
was a recovery in 1936 when the quantity exported, as revealed by preliminary 
figures, was 10 per cent greater than in 1935, but still 27 per cent below the 1931 . 
figure. 

Changes recorded in the movement of exports of eggs show that Denmark 
has displaced the Netherlands as the world’s largest exporter. The recovery in 
1936 was due primarily, it is stated, to a continued advance in Danish supplies, 
but also to a reversal of a downward trend in the case of some of the sources 
of supplies, particularly the Netherlands, Central Europe and China. Reference 
to the table of imports to the United Kingdom will show 1936 imports back to 
the 1931 level, or above it, from Denmark and the Netherlands, with China 
maintaining a fairly steady amount. Supplies imported in 1936 were 33 per cent 
greater in Great Britain than in 1935. 
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Egg prices in 1935 experienced a slight recovery from the previous decline 
and a further advance occurred in 1936. Also there is a pronounced seasonal 
variation in the price of eggs, as is to be expected with the fall months showing 
a decided rise, invariably, of as much as twelve to fifteen shillings per great 
hundred* for top grade Danish and English eggs. Bearing directly on the ques- 
tion too is the fact that consumption reached 159 eggs per head in 1936 compared 
with 150 in 1935 and 111 in 1924. 


National Mark Eggs 


The output of eggs under the National Mark of England and Wales (the 
largest producers by far), has increased steadily since the inception of the 
scheme but showed a decline during 1936, when it was estimated at 419 millions 
as compared with 457 millions in 1935. 


Competition 

Approximately two-fifths of the eggs consumed in the United Kingdom are 
supplied from outside the country. Total imports reached 24,653-2 thousand 
great hundreds in 1936, the largest they have been since 1931 but still consider- 
ably below that year’s figure. Almost forty countries ship eggs to the United 
Kingdom market. 

Denmark is by far the greatest source of egg imports, a position she has 
maintained steadily ever since the War. Her exports have averaged close to 
6,500 thousand great hundreds since 1931 and over 5,500 thousand great hundreds 
in the four years preceding that period. 

The Netherlands have risen rapidly in the last three years to occupy 
second place in quantity of eggs exported to the United Kingdom in 1936. She 
increased her shipments from 944 thousand great hundreds in 1934 to 2,678 
in 1935 and to 3,800 thousand great hundreds in 1936. Hitherto the Irish 
Free State had been in second place with a very consistent record of ship- 
ments up to 1931. They dropped, however, from around 4,500 thousand great 
hundreds to 3,500 thousand great hundreds in 1933 and to 2,500 thousand great 
hundreds in 1936. On the other hand, Poland has been consistently increasing 
her shipments since 1933, to equal the Irish Free State in 1936. This return of 
Poland puts her back to about the position she occupied between 1927 and 1931. 

Other countries which have made increased shipments in very recent years 
are Roumania, Belgium, Lithuania and Argentina. 

Empire countries supplied 4,712 thousand great hundreds in 1936 out of the 
total imports of 24,653 thousand great hundreds. Canada’s share in this was 
103-3 thousand great hundreds; the Irish Free State, 2,563 thousand great 
hundreds; Australia’s share, 1,635 thousand great hundreds; New Zealand’s 
share 34 thousand great hundreds; South Africa’s, 372 thousand great hundreds 
and other Empire countries, 5 thousand great hundreds. 

Canadian eggs are ordinarily sold as “cold storage” and there is no doubt 
that much larger quantities can be sold in the United Kingdom market if 
they are available. As far as distance is concerned, Canada should be able to 
compete with South Africa in the shipment of fresh eggs, but the latter’s peak 
production period is the opposite to the peak production period in Britain, 
whereas Canada’s is the same. This is probably the main reason why Canada’s 
surplus eggs are placed in storage for shipment at a later date and also why 
South Africa markets hers while fresh. 


Recommendations 

1. Canada’s eggs at present are not only sold as a cold storage product, but 
because of our method of grading, are classified as “Grade B” Storage. This 
brands them, in the eyes of the trade, as a second grade product. In view of the 


*A great hundred = 120 eggs. 
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fact that they are the only eggs being sent from Canada and are at the same 
time a high grade product (being equal to any, and superior to most storage eggs 
from other countries) careful consideration should be given to the establishment 
of an export grade indicating that they are first rather than second class. 


2. It would appear that for a certain part of each year—at least 5 or 6 
months—Canada could successfully ship fresh eggs to certain United Kingdem 
markets. This possibility should receive careful consideration. 


3. The majority of Canadian eggs at present are shipped in crates bearing 
attractive labels such as ‘“‘Canadian eggs” but each egg within the case bears the 
stamp “Empire.” By this method of marking, Canadian eggs are automatical! 
placed in the same category as eggs from all other parts of the Empire, such as 
Australia or New Zealand which may at times be inferior to the Canadian 
product. If there is any merit in placing a Canadian label on the crate or 
package (and we believe there is), it would appear that there is infinitely more 
reason for marking the egg with a Canadian, rather than an Empire label. 


4. Only heavy export-type crates should be used in the export trade, even 
wiring of domestic crates is not satisfactory. 


o. The “Mapes” type combined fillers should be used in order to eliminate — 
breakages. . 


6. Further investigational work should be carried on (possibly by ihe 
National Research Council) in connection with temperature and humidity 
control during periods of storage and transportation of the product with a view 
to the elimination of losses due to moulds, spots, etc. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CANNED FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Prejudice against canned goods in the United Kingdom has died hard. Even 
in-recent years they have been looked upon with some suspicion, and there are 
still some people who will never use them. In the main, however, the prejudice 
has been overcome, and there is the tendency toward a more general use of canned 
goods as a staple article of diet, especially with the labouring and middle classes. 


rs eral 5 A 


The years before the War saw a gradual increase in imports of canned fruit. 
In 1900-1904 the average annual imports of canned fruit (1.e. preserved with 
added sugar) of all kinds were only 300,000 cwt.; in 1905-1909 this had risen to 
417,000; and in 1910-1914 to 534,000 cwt. The War resulted in a large increase, 
so that the corresponding figure for 1920-1924 was 1,500,000 cwt. In 1935 the 
volume of imports was more than twice this quantity; 3,689,000 cwt. were im- 
ported, the most important being, in order: peaches, pineapples, pears, fruit salad 
and apricots. The development of the canning industry in the United Kingdom 
during the last few years has resulted in placing on the market considerable 
quantities of the domestic product. 


(B) VEGETABLES 


The same conditions applied also to canned vegetables. From 1909-1913 
the average annual imports were only 427,500 cwt., though there was a steady 
rise from 376,000 ewt. in 1909 to 488,900 cwt. in 1913. Of the total imports two- 
thirds came from Italy. 


The corresponding figure for the last five years is twice the 1909-1913 
average. Between 1931 and 1934 the volume of imports ranged between 825,000 
and 931,000 cwt. In 1935 as much as 1,057,000 cwt. was imported, but this 
was probably due to the fact that trouble in Abyssinia and Spain was expected. 
Imports in 1936 dropped to only 652,000 in consequence; i.e., in these two years 
the average annual imports were 880,000 cwt.—just slightly more than the two 
previous year’s figures. 

Pre-war statistics did not show the different varieties separately, but the 
recent figures indicate that canned tomatoes usually comprise at least 90 per cent 
of the total volume in a normal year. Canned peas, the only other variety 
shown separately, account for less than 2 per cent of the imports. 

The origin of these imports is almost entirely in non-Empire countries. 
Before the War the most important countries (in order of their importance) were 
Italy, France, Belgium and the United States of America. This is still true to- 
day, though in recent years a very large volume of tomatoes has been purchased 
from Spain. Belgium is still the largest supplier of vegetables other than 
tomatoes. 

Canada’s increasing share of the tomato business is shown in the chart and 
in the table in the Appendix. Her exports of tomatoes increased appreciably in 
1935 and 1936. It is sometimes said that she failed to take advantage of the 
difficulty of importing Italian and Spanish tomatoes in these years, but when it 
is realized (as explained above) that British importers anticipated the difficulty 
by bringing in unusually large quantities in 1935, the charge is not so serious. 
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Market Conditions 


Prospects for the sale of canned fruit and vegetables on the United Kingdom 
market are encouraging. There is an increasing demand in all districts for choice 
quality canned fruit and vegetables. In regard to canned fruits, with the 
exception of plums, strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, red and black 
currants, and to a lesser extent cherries and loganberries, this demand must be 
supplied, in the main, by importation. Canada is in the position to supply only 
a comparatively small range of canned fruits in such quantity and on a basis 
of price which will be competitive on the United Kingdom markets. She 1s, 
however, in a favourable position to supply canned apples, and to a smaller 
extent, pears, peaches, loganberries and blueberries, and possibly raspberries and 
strawberries. 

There is quite evidently an increasing demand for canned vegetables on the 
part of the United Kingdom consumers. The Canadian packers have an 
opportunity to share in the supplying of this demand, particularly in regard 
to tomatoes. During 1936, 556,000 cwt. (112 pound) of canned tomatoes were 
imported, of which Canada supplied 134,307 cwt. | 

There is also a very attractive market for tomato catsup, tomato juice, paste 
and puree. There are definite prospects for increased sales of canned asparagus, 
possibly also green and wax beans, beets, carrots, corn, and diced vegetables. 


Competition 


The American canners, realizing that Great Britain offered not only the 
greatest potential export market in the world for canned fruits and vegetables, 
but that she was also one of the most discriminating, proceeded to go after this 
business on the basis of quality, proper grading, and uniformity of fill. By 
uniformity of fill is meant a standardization, as nearly as possible, of the number 
of pieces in a given size can, say, of peaches, so that the buyer knows approxi- 
mately the number of servings to be expected. Attention was given to the proper 
packaging of their products for export and to attractive labelling. The success 
of this policy is only too evident, for American canned goods hold first position 
in this market. 

The Australian canners were late in realizing the necessity of proper grading 
and quality standards. They have, however, corrected this to a large extent 
during recent years, with the result that they are making steady progress in this 
market. 

An important fruit and vegetable canning industry has developed in England. 
At the present time there are some eighty English canneries in operation, mostly 
fairly well equipped. Their combined output, particularly of canned vegetables, 
is large. In this connection it has not been possible to get exact data. The 
manager of one cannery visited estimated that they would pack 150,000 cases of 
peas. This company has another plant which will pack about 175,000 cases. 
The production of other canned vegetables, while on a fairly large scale, will not 
approximate that of peas. From the above it will be seen that the English 
canners are becoming an important factor on this market. 

Italy and Spain have practically controlled the canned tomato market of 
Great Britain but their exports were reduced by about one-half in 1936. 


CANNED PEARS 


The United Kingdom markets absorb a very large quantity of imported 
canned pears, as will be seen from the appended chart. For instance, during 
1936 the total imports of canned pears amounted to 797,000 cwt.; of this 
quantity only 56,676 cwt. originated in Canada. It is rather discouraging that 
the United Kingdom importers regard Canadian canned pears as a definitely 
inferior pack, and state that they are purchased on a price basis to meet the 
demand of a certain class of trade where price rather than quality is the essential. 
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It appears that the lack of uniformity in the grading of the Canadian pack 
is to a large extent responsible for this attitude. Tins of Canadian pears were 
cut and examined in several of the larger centres. Less than fifty per cent of 
the cans examined that were marked “Choice Quality” were graded “choice.” 
Certain tins of Bartlett pears packed in Ontario and marked “Choice” were 
indifferently trimmed, not properly cored, and showed great variation in the 
number of halves per tin. This pack was decidedly not “choice.” It is this 
disregard of proper grading and filling which destroyed the confidence of the 
United Kingdom buyers. 

It is only fair to mention that certain tins of Bartlett pears packed in 
British Columbia and labelled “Choice Quality” were, in every respect, all that 
the words imply; the fruit was choice, trimming well done, and the coring left 
nothing to be desired. These British Columbia packed Bartletts were equal to 
or better than their Californian or Australian competitors. 

Canadian-packed Kieffer pears, while sold in fair quantities in certain dis- 
tricts, are not highly regarded from a quality standpoint. However, they do 
meet the demand in districts where price is the main consideration. 


CANNED APPLES 


Solid pack apples in gallon cans are in good demand in the United King- 
dom, by far the greatest quantity being imported from the United States. The 
Oregon pack enjoys the best reputation. This has been gained through appre- 
ciation on the part of the Oregon canners of the necessity for supplying a properly 
graded pack. Unfortunately, Canadian canners have so far failed to appreciate 
the necessity for proper maintenance of quality standards. In cutting and 
examining a considerable number of cans of Canadian solid pack apples labelled 
“Choice Quality,” there was found to be a surprising variation in quality. Not 
over fifty per cent of the cans cut would grade “Choice.” The fact that those 
cans which did grade choice compared favourably with the American pack was 
proof that Canadian solid pack canned apples can compete on the basis of 
quality. Unfortunately, the designation “Choice” on many cans has no sig- 
nificance, in some instances these cans containing three varieties of apple. In 
others the trimming was poorly done and the fruit decidedly not above stan- 
dard quality. Again, varieties such as “Stark,” which were lacking in flavour 
and poor in colour, were marked “Choice.” There is no reason why a much 
greater proportion of the total importation of canned apples into the United 
Kingdom should not originate in Canada, provided the Canadian product is 
properly graded as to standards of quality. 


CANNED PEACHES 


The United Kingdom imports annually approximately 800,000 cwt. of this 
commodity. The quantity imported from Canada was only about 14 per cent 
of this total in 1936. The great bulk of these imported peaches come from — 
California, Australia and South Africa. In the main, the pack from the above- 
mentioned countries is of “Choice Quality.” The fruit is firm, of good appear- 
ance, but lacking in flavour. On the other hand, the Canadian canned peach 
is of particularly good flavour but not as firm or clean-cut in appearance, this 
being due to the nature of the fruit. In most instances the cans of Canadian 
peaches cut and examined were well graded. The superior flavour of the Cana- 
dian pack will, undoubtedly, gain for them increased popularity. As the United 
Kingdom’s consuming public becomes better acquainted with the superior flavour 
of the Canadian peach, sales of this commodity should increase. 
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CANNED CHERRIES, LOGANBERRIES AND BLUEBERRIES 


Cherries are produced to a considerable extent in England; the greater pro- 
portion of the crop is used for canning and in the manufacture of jam. There 
is, however, a considerable quantity of Italian processed cherries imported. The 
Italian cherry is artificially coloured and is used to a large extent in fruit salads, 
etc. The importation into the United Kingdom of Canadian canned cherries 
has been comparatively small. There is, however, a growing appreciation of 
the quality and flavour of solid pack Canadian Montmorency cherries. As the 
preference in the United Kingdom is for a highly coloured fruit, it is well to 
bear in mind that the packer should artificially colour his pack. 

Loganberries are produced in England in fairly large quantities, and a 
high percentage of these are packed by the United Kingdom canners. At the 
same time, there is a fairly large importation of canned loganberries from the 
Western United States and also from British Columbia. It is gratifying that 
the grading and packing of British Columbia loganberries has given thorough 
satisfaction to the importer. The British Columbia product is considered the 
finest of its kind and the demand is steadily increasing. 

There is a good demand for bilberries (blueberries) in the Lancashire area, 
and last year about 450,000 pounds of this fruit was imported from Northern 
Europe. The Canadian bilberry (blueberry) is really a much superior fruit, 
and while the import into the United Kingdom of Canadian canned blueberries 
has been comparatively small, the possibilities for increased sales of canned 
biueberries on this market are attractive. 


RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, RED AND BLACK CURRANTS AND PLUMS 


These fruits are produced in considerable quantities in both England and 
Scotland and are used extensively in the manufacture of jams and for canning 
purposes. The prospect for the development of a large sale of these fruits by 
Canadian packers is not very bright. However, it should be always possible 
to place a fair quantity in the United Kingdom market provided the pack is 
choice and attractively labelled. 


CANNED TOMATOES 


The consumption of canned vegetables in the United Kingdom is increasing. 
The development of the vegetable canning industry in England has fairly well 
kept pace with this demand. This has not been so in the case of canned tomatoes, 
as climatic conditions in the United Kingdom make it impossible to produce 
tomatoes on a large commercial scale. The consumption of canned tomatoes has 
risen rapidly since 1918, and during the last five years has reached a volume 
which is double that from 1909 to 1914. This demand must be met by importa- 
tion. Italy, Spain, and to a lesser extent France, Hungary, Russia, and the 
United States and Canada have been the countries of origin of practically all 
the canned tomatoes sold in the United Kingdom. The bulk of this business 
has always gone to Italy, with Spain gradually strengthening her position in 
this market. 

Owing to a combination of circumstances, the Canadian packers of canned 
tomatoes have had an opportunity to establish their product in this market: 
first, through the imposition of a duty on canned vegetables of foreign origin; 
secondly, through the enforcement of League sanctions against Italy, and, since 
the discontinuance of these sanctions, the difficulties the Italian canners have 
experienced in obtaining tinplate; thirdly, the stoppage of all Spanish exports 
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of canned tomatoes owing to the civil war in that country. These conditions 
have been reflected in a large increase in the importation of Canadian canned 
tomatoes. 

As both Italy and Spain are canning the plum-type tomatoes, the United 
Kingdom consumer has become accustomed to this type. It must be admitted 
that the plum-type lends itself to the production of a more solid pack as the 
fruit has not the same tendency to break down in processing, as is the case with 
the type of tomato grown in Canada. The most popular time and method of 
serving canned tomatoes in the English home is for breakfast, fried with bacon. 
The fact that the plum-type has the tendency to remain whole and comparatively 
firm makes it lend itself well to this purpose. There is, however, a very general 
admission on the part of both the United Kingdom distributor and consumer 
that the flavour of the usual Canadian-type canned tomato is superior to that 
of the Italian or Spanish. But there is a general complaint that the Canadian 
pack contains too little solids and, in most instances, practically no whole fruit. 
The lack of uniformity in quality of Canadian tomatoes labelled “Choice” is 
also criticized. It was claimed by some importers that the grade markings 
on Canadian canned tomatoes meant practically nothing. This complaint seems 
to have some justification judging by some sixty cans of Canadian tomatoes 
(size 24 tins) that were cut and examined. Of these sixty cans, only a little 
over one-third graded “ Choice Quality.” Ten of these cans were a gerade of 
very poor standard and the balance would grade good standard. These sixty 
cans consisted of a number of different brands, all labelled “ Choice.” 


It was generally admitted that, while “ Choice” quality Canadian tomatoes 
are not actually as solid a pack as the Italian or Spanish plum-type, yet their 
superior flavour and the proportion of whole fruit (if they really are “ Choice ”) 
cause them to be well received by the United Kingdom consumer. There is 
no hope of gaining the support and confidence of the United Kingdom importer 
and consumer so long as the Canadian packer continues to label standard quality 
as “ Choice.” 


It should be mentioned that samples of Canadian-packed plum-type toma- 
toes were examined. The cans were marked “Choice” and the quality was 
found to be “‘ Choice,” and equal to if not better than those of Italian or Spanish 
pack. 


TOMATO CATSUP, TOMATO JUICE AND PUREE 


The consumption of tomato catsup, puree and tomato juice in the United 
Kingdom is increasing steadily. The market for these products is becoming 
increasingly important to the Canadian packer. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 


Canadian canned asparagus (unbleached) is being well received in this 
market. Its distinctive flavour appeals to the United Kingdom consumer, and 
there is every prospect of an increasing demand for it. 


CANNED PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS AND SPINACH 


While there is a distinct possibility of increasing sales of choice quality 
Canadian-pack peas, beets, beans, carrots and spinach, it must be borne in 
mind that the English canners are packing a very good quality pack of these 
vegetables. Naturally, their competition in this market is an important feature. 
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CANNED CORN 

The English consumer is, in the main, unacquainted with this product. 
There is, however, a gradually expanding demand, and as canned corn becomes 
better known to the English consumer undoubtedly the importation of this 
product will greatly increase. 


Recommendations 


1. That grading standards as to quality of contents be rigidly enforced. 
This is of utmost importance, and, if well done, would, more than any other 
one thing immediately create a favourable impression on this market. 


2. That more careful attention be given to the casing of canned goods. 
Several complaints were received that shipments have gone forward packed in 
light domestic cartons, instead of in proper export cartons or cases, and have 
arrived in bad condition. | 


3. That the Canadian packers of canned fruits and vegetables should give 
careful consideration to the use of more attractive labels. 


4. That investigations now in progress in connection with improved varie- 
ties of tomatoes should be continued. The plum types as well as the common 
varieties should be included in this investigation. 


5. More careful grading of the tomatoes should be practised in order to 
ensure a more uniform and consequently more attractive pack. 


6. There is some evidence which would seem to indicate that dehydrated 
fruit and vegetable products may be expected to become increasingly important 
in the United Kingdom. If this materializes Canada should be able to compete 
successfully, particularly in vegetable products. 


7. It was brought to our attention by importers that packs of canned apples 
contained several varieties in the same can. This is definitely bad practice and 
should be corrected. 


8. It would appear that careful consideration should be given to the develop- 
ment of some distinctive mark, in order to identify Canadian canned products. 
This brand, or mark, would necessarily have to be very carefully guarded. For 
instance, it might be wise to limit, definitely, its use to certain standards or 
grades. We feel, however, that the proper identification of our goods is of the 
utmost importance. 


CHAPTER IX 
FRESH FRUIT 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


During the year 1936 the United Kingdom spent £24,642,000 (or about one 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars) on imported fruit. The most important 
item was oranges (£7,321,000) and apples came second (£5,644,000). As 
Canada is little concerned with any fresh fruit other than apples, this section is 
concerned with these. 

The apple crop in any country is notoriously variable; it is therefore difficult 
to say what proportion of the amount consumed is supplied by the home producer. 
The domestic crop in the United Kingdom, however, is about twice what it was 
before the Great War, and is still growing. On the other hand, imports have 
increased equally as fast. In other words, the United Kingdom consumes about 
twice as many apples as before the Great War, and this is true of fruit generally. 

It seems fairly safe to say that approximately 40 per cent of the apples 
used in an average year are home-grown. This would mean a production figure 
of about 5,000,000 cwt., while imports for the last ten years have averaged 
6,600,000 cwt. annually. Except in 1931 and 1932 (when there were heavy 
shipments from France) more than 90 per cent of the imports were from three 
countries—Canada, Australia and the United States of America. In 1933-1935 
the average was 2,700,000 cwt., but in 1936 the unusually large domestic crop 
resulted in a reduction to 1,960,000 cwt. compared with a figure from the United 
States of America of 1,564,000 cwt. 


Market Conditions 


Unfortunately this survey was made at a time of the year when no 
Canadian apples were being marketed in the United Kingdom. It is almost 
impossible to forecast with any degree of accuracy the probable trend of 
marketing conditions during the coming marketing season. The factors entering 
into and affecting the marketing of Canadian apples in the United Kingdom are 
varied. 

As the Canadian crop comes on the market at practically the same season as 
those of the United Kingdom and of the United States, the volume of these crops 
has a very definite bearing on the market conditions which the Canadian pro- 
ducer has to face. Broadly, the marketing of Canadian apples involves three 
distinct marketing problems. The Nova Scotia crop, owing to its comparative 
similarity in type to that of the United Kingdom, comes into keener competition 
with the English product than the products of either Ontario or British Columbia. 
Similarly the Ontario crop meets its keenest competition from the crops of 
Virginia and New York states, and the “ box” apples of British Columbia from 
those of Washington and Oregon. 

With regard to packaging, it is recommended that the use of the export 
hamper package for certain dessert varieties be thoroughly investigated as it 
appears that this type of package has possibilities. This recommendation is 
made to the shippers from the barrel provinces. The importance of the matter 
of standards of quality cannot be overstressed. If the Canadian apple pro- 
ducer is to retain the confidence of the United Kingdom importers, these 
standards must be rigidly observed. Complaints regarding the variation in the 
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grading of Canadian apples were without doubt in many cases well-founded. 
Unfortunately, one packer’s No. 1 grade may be only on a par with another 
packer’s Domestic grade. In other words, one packer takes no pride in his pack 
and endeavours to get by with the minimum required under the grade standards, 
whereas other packers try to deliver No. 1 grade fruit according to the spirit and 
intention of the grading regulations. 


Greater care should be taken to assure that the top layer of apples in a 
barrel is a fair sample of the whole contents. The Canadian exporters should 
bear in mind that the United Kingdom market is highly competitive, and if they 
are to retain their standing with the importers and consumers, they must main- 
tain a high standard of dependability in regard to grade standards. 

It is well, also, to bear in mind the situation in regard to the production of 
apples in the United Kingdom. The planting of new acreage and also the 
scientific research being carried on at Long Ashton and East Malling are evi- 
dences of the increased interest in the United Kingdom in apple growing. The 
fact that the production of apples in the United Kingdom equals the total 
Canadian production and that every indication points to a greater volume of 
production in the future, only emphasizes the necessity for building up and main- 
taining a reputation for a high standard of grading in Canada. 

From observations made during this survey, it would appear that the 
marketing of Canadian apples in the United Kingdom is proceeding on fairly 
sound lines through the established channels of trade. 


Recommendations 


1. From discussions with the trade in regard to barrel packs of Canadian 
apples, it would appear that shippers should give this question more careful con- 
sideration. More rigid enforcement of the grading regulations would undoubtedly 
tend to remove these complaints. 


2. There appears to be a growing demand on the British market for apples 
packed in hampers. The use of these, or cartons, is worthy of careful investi- 
gation by exporters. 


3. As it is evident that certain varieties of Canadian apples are of much 
greater value for export purposes than others, care should be taken that new 
plantings include only the best kinds. Generally speaking a more limited number 
of varieties would improve our position. 


4. At present in the United Kingdom apple trade it is difficult to success- 
fully market the large sizes. These large sizes are found mainly in our dessert 
varieties and often constitute a considerable percentage of the crop. An effort 
should be made to popularize these large sizes as they are really the best quality 
we have to offer. 


5. Because of the fact that Canadian and United States apples are harvested 
and arrive on the British markets at approximately the same time, the Cana- 
dian apples are frequently looked upon by the trade as American and are some- 
times sold as such. As it is a generally accepted fact that a fruit produced in the 
more northerly sections of its habitat is superior to the same varieties grown 
farther south, it would appear that a case can be made for pushing the sale of 
Canadian apples on this basis. A determined effort should be made to acquaint 
the British consumer with the outstanding qualities of Canadian apples. We are 
of the opinion that such an effort would bring results. similar to those experienced 
by New Zealand and South Africa in marketing their fruit. 


CHAPTER X 
HONEY 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


Honey is the oldest sweetening agent known, and before the discovery of 
sugar it was always used for that purpose. In Great Britain, however, it 
has never been used as generally as on the Continent of Europe or in newer 
countries. 

The explanation probably lies in the vagaries of the English climate. The 
sunshine in England is not consistent enough to produce a good honey crop, 
and its intensity varies enormously from year to year. Bee disease, more- 
over, has been very prevalent in the past; twenty-five years ago it was so intense 
that the bees were nearly exterminated. 

In recent years, however, the consumption of honey has steadily in- 
creased, and this trend is still in evidence. During 1901-04, 16,200 cwt. of 
imported honey was consumed on an average each year; and in 1909-13 the 
figure rose to 25,700 cwt. There was a marked increase after the War; since 
1923 the volume of imports retained for home consumption has been not less 
than 60,000 cwt., and in 1929 the figure was more than 90,000 cwt. 

In 1901-04 about 60 per cent of the imports of honey came from coun- 
tries outside the Empire; from 1928 to 1930 Empire countries shipped almost 
as much as foreign countries; and since 1930 the Empire has been the pre- 
dominant source of supply. 

Before the War, the British West Indies, the United States and Chile were 
the chief exporters (in order of their importance). By 1923 New Zealand had 
taken third place, and has maintained an important position ever since. The 
volume of imports of New Zealand honey has, however, been very variable; 
in 1923 and 1929 more than 20,000 cwt. were imported, but in 1930 the figure 
dropped to only 1,170 cwt. Since that year the volume has ranged between 
1,845 cwt. (1932) and 9,957 ewt. (1935). 

Canada has built up her exports of honey to this market from 100 ewt. 
in 1923 until they reached the 10,000 cwt. mark in 1930. Since 1930 more 
honey has been imported from Canada than from any other country in every 
year except 1935 (when the volume from the British West Indies was slightly 
larger), the average annual imports during these last six years having been 
17,000 cwt. 


Present Market Conditions 


At the present time it is believed that domestic production supplies only 
about one-third (25,000 cwt.) of the volume of honey consumed. If the re- 
tained imports are included, the per capita consumption is still only about one- 
quarter of a pound a year. Changes in consumption, however, show that honey 
is regarded as something of a luxury; the volume varies directly with purchasing 
power. The peak year was 1929, after which it declined, but since 1933 con- 
sumption has been increasing again. 

There are two main outlets—manufacturing trades and the domestic con- 
sumer. It is impossible to discover how much honey goes through each of these 
channels, but we believe that the household market is by far the larger. The 
former, in any event, is of little interest; as the manufacturer uses honey as a 
basis for cough syrup, for baking, etc., he does not need to buy an expensive 
product, and it is probably the cheaper Jamaica honey that is principally used. 
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The bulk of Canadian honey goes to the domestic consumer, but from the 
information we have obtained, we believe that at least 50 per cent of it is 
blended with other Empire honeys and is sold not as “Canadian honey” but as 
“Hmpire honey.” The housewife generally buys her honey on the reputation of 
the packer’s (or blender’s) name, not by its country of origin. The result is that 
the packer uses the best Canadian honey to blend with a darker or inferior 
Jamaica honey to produce a grade that will sell at a definite price. The definite 
price is, to a large extent, necessary as honey is in competition with Jam, which 
often sells for half the price of honey. 

Thus the identity of Canadian honey is often lost to the disadvantage of 
Canada, but the packer gains by a profit made on a judicious mixture of Empire 
honeys. As the price of the bulk of Jamaica honey is from 20/- to 30/-,* the 
price of Canadian about 40/-, and the price of New Zealand about 60/-, it is 
evident that a shrewd blender can make a good profit on a blend of Canadian 
and Jamaica honey that will sell for slightly less than New Zealand honey with- 
out being noticeably inferior in taste or appearance. It is also evident that with 
some blenders at least, if they are to put up a blend to retail, say, for 1/3 per 
pound, the higher the price of Canadian honey, the less they will use of it. Only 
a small quantity of Canadian honey is sold under Canadian brand names. 

The actual price structure of the various honeys is hard to determine, 
owing to the multiplicity of grades, blends, sizes of container and channels of 
distribution. English and Scotch honey often sell on a basis of 80/-; the 
premium is due to the fact that it is domestic product, though its quality is often 
such that the actual vaiue in comparison with unported honey is very much 
lower. One large and typical store, for instance, was advertising No. 1 glass at 
the following prices: Scotch, 2/-; English, 1/9; Ontario, 1/6. It was advertising 
a 60-pound tin of Canadian at the rate of 1/2 per pound, a “Colonial” 60-pound 
tin at the rate of 10d. per pound; and a 7-pound tin of New Zealand honey at a 
rate of just under 1/1 per pound (7/6 for the tin). 

Practically all sales are made in the 1 pound or smaller special sizes, often 
in a fancy container. Efforts to sell 2 pound, 4 pound or 5 pound tins have not 
met with any success. The 60-pound bulk tin for shipment from Canada is 
generally approved for trade purposes. 

The two largest packers covering the southern part of England contract 
for, or buy, their requirements at a firm price, but it is usual, as the season 
progresses, for them to receive offers from brokers and dealers several shillings 
lower than the original figure. Furthermore, certain producers who sell direct 
to retail stores are an unsettling factor. 

At the present time at least one forward offer has been made for best 
quality new season honey at 39/- c.i.f., when the goods are obviously not yet in 
the broker’s hands. Such offers may easily lead to trouble, since the seller may 
not be able to deliver, or may be compelled to include inferior grades in order to 
complete the contract. Further, this quotation may set the price for the new 
season when the complete absence of any carryover of Canadian honey, together 
with a short crop in New Zealand, may justify a higher level. 

Sales of honey are still being considerably affected by the volume of 
prepared honey being sold. This preparation consists of invert sugar, etc., with 
only perhaps 10 per cent of honey to give it flavour. Yet the ordinary house- 
wife regards it as honey, and it sells for less than half the price of the genuine 
article. All the large packers are urging the Government to make a more exact 
description compulsory on the label, but the Government have pleaded the 
pressure of other business. Could this legislation be passed, the sale of genuine 
honey should benefit. 


*Per ewt. of 112 lbs. 
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Competition 


Our principal competitors at the present time are the British West Indies, 
New Zealand, Australia, the United States and Cuba. The New Zealand 
methods of marketing are so distinct that we thought it advisable to include a 
description of them. 

New Zealand honey is the best known imported honey on the British market 
and commands a substantial premium over Canadian honey. This is largely 
because advertising over a period of years has built up a special demand; though 
its grade and flavour are consistently good, yet the premium is hardly justified 
by quality alone. 

The apiarists are organized in the New Zealand Honey Producers Asso- 
ciation, and under an Act passed in 1924 a Honey Control Board was set 
up, consisting of one person appointed by the Government and two by the 
producers. This Board has the sole right to export honey, and it appointed a 
sole agent in London and another in Germany. It embarked on an advertising 
program immediately, stressing the advantages of honey for the table in general, 
and of New Zealand honey in particular. There is no doubt that this adver- 
tising met with considerable success. At the present time the London agent is 
allowed one penny per pound for advertising on all the honey he sells—i.e. he 
keeps this amount instead of returning it to the producers. 

The Board directs the blending, grading, packing and storage of honey, and 
determines the quantities and terms of shipment. It is blended and bottled in 
London, so that all “Imperial Bee” honey is of the same colour and consistency. 

“Imperial Bee” honey has a good distribution. It is used frequently in 
window displays, and it is found in very small containers on the tables of 
restaurant cars. Very little publicity, however, is being undertaken at the 
present time. 

The distributors are convinced that the sole agency is the only satisfactory 
way to handle the honey. It is only a minor product, and in this way, they 
believe, they get the most satisfactory price. Yet the trade strongly dislikes 
this method of operation, and it is stated that the cost of distribution is so high 
that very little is left for the producer, who at present is showing signs of 
considerable dissatisfaction. 


Recommendations 


We do not feel that permanent advantages would accrue to Canadian 
honey producers by adopting the more closely controlled distribution methods of 
our principal competitor, especially in view of the quantity we now have to sell. 


We do believe, however, that active promotion of the sale of Canadian 
honey will result in a larger volume of exports. The most important point is 
the greater sale of all-Canadian honey instead of its use for blending with 
other Empire honeys. The proposals we have outlined in the General Recom- 
mendations, if carried out, will have the effect of inducing the various blenders 
and bottlers of honey to give greater emphasis to an all-Canadian honey, to the 
benefit of our producers. 

Canadian honey is in itself a very high-class product and sufficient steps 
have not been taken to establish it on the United Kingdom market as a 
distinctive product. 


CHAPTER XI 
MAPLE PRODUCTS 


Maple products are virtually unknown on the British market, and there 
are no statistics to show the quantities imported. Canadian statistics, however, 
show that 2,114 and 3,082 gallons of maple syrup, and 30,179 and 28 028 pounds 
of maple sugar were ‘exported to the United Kingdom during the fiscal years 
1935-36 and 1936-37 respectively. We are informed that about one-third of the 
imports are used for industrial purposes, though this proportion is nothing more 
than an estimate. 

In our opinion the price at which maple products are selling in the United 
Kingdom is definitely hampering their sale. Current c.i.f. quotations are $2.83 
per gallon—approximately 40 per cent higher than current Montreal wholesale 
prices. The addition of duties and landing charges makes the United Kingdom 
wholesale price still further out of line. By the time that wholesalers and 
retailers add their necessary profits, the British consumer is asked to pay about 
twice the price charged in stores in the province of Quebec. While limited 
quantities can be sold at their present retail price, no large volume can be 
attained as long as the present wide spread in price exists between maple syrup 
and competitive syrups. 

There is an increasing use of Peale flavours. Manufacturers of candy, 
cakes and ice-cream are permitted, to describe their products as maple 
products regardless of the fact that in many instances their products 
contain only a small proportion of maple sugar and in many instances derive 
their maple flavour from the use of flavouring extracts which actually contain 
no maple sugar or syrup whatever. There are proper grading and marking 
regulations to safeguard our interests, but they need to be enforced. We suggest 
that this be investigated, and if thought advisable the British Ministry of Health 
(which administers the Sale of Foods Act), be consulted. 

An attempt was made some time ago to ship maple syrup in bulk to 
London and bottle it there. It was unsuccessful. We are told that a green 
scum developed shortly after bottling. This is difficult to explain, as bottling 
from cans is a common household practice in Canada. If any aggressive sales 
promotion work is undertaken, bottling in England is vital. Maple syrup must 
be sold in bottles in the United Kingdom and the price must be kept to a 
minimum. 

In our opinion a strong intelligent effort should be made to promote maple 
syrup sales. The effort should be a part of any publicity campaign undertaken, 
and it might also be a part of any test campaign recommended for special areas. 
Canada can produce large quantities of high quality maple syrup, and as it is 
from the producers’ viewpoint a most timely crop, it is worth considerable effort. 
Great care must be used, however, to ensure quality control. 
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CHAPTER) XII 
TOBACCO 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


Tobacco has been used in England ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Though the per capita consumption in the United Kingdom is not as high as in 
some continental countries, yet it is relatively heavy. Moreover, the production 
of domestic tobacco is negligible. 

During the last ten years more than 200,000,000 pounds of unmanufactured 
tobacco have been imported on an average each year. Of this only a very small 
proportion has come from Canada; the most important source of supply has been, 
and still is, the United States. 

The following table shows the total imports of unmanufactured tobacco and 
the imports from Canada:— 


IMPORTS OF UNMANUFACTURED TOBACCO INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in thousands of lb.) 


Imports Imports 
Year _ Total from Year ; Total from 

imports Ganada imports Cangas 
LEED AGS Oye Bat Samay ana» eo | 197, 204. AS91461 93 eae Anni eee ee 194, 046 6,273 
LOD pee mE: Le Se 222,265 SS LS MOS lee ee ere oa eee 174,912 10,672 
1a! 7c al ON SRS NE, a BRS 217, 785 OF 029 MOSS a ee ener 211,108 13, 961 
DODO Se es ee eae 240,026 64025. 934 eee ene eee 238, 875 8,055 
(1) 2 Lee aN = We RNS ai a 237, 028 £ OGD TAG SRS Ob eee ie cee ee ee 251,620 7,076 


The noticeable increase in imports of Canadian tobacco in 1932 and 1933 
was due very largely to the effect of the severe competition among the various 
manufacturers brought on by the several premium offers then running; these 
compelled a reduction in manufacturing costs, which was effected by using more 
Empire tobaccos which came in duty free. 

In 1934 and 1935 a change in the compilation of the official import statistics 
showed that nearly 90 per cent of the tobacco imported was light-coloured. 


Present Market Conditions 


Empire (and Canadian) tobaccos are not, in the main, of the bright flue- 
cured type desired for cigarette making. These tobaccos are, however, admirable 
for pipe tobacco, and they have been increasingly so used. At the present time it 
is believed that about 80 per cent of the pipe tobacco sold in the United Kingdom 
is of Empire origin (i.e. in the aggregate, not applying to particular blends). 
Unfortunately, however, the consumption of pipe tobaccos is tending to decline 
slightly, while that of cigarettes is increasing. English cigarettes are made of 
very bright tobacco, and no dark tobacco is used in them. The quality of Cana- 
dian flue-cured has improved tremendously in the last few years, and it is now 
used extensively in almost all brands except the three best known and most 
heavily advertised. With these three, we are informed, there is too much risk 
involved (because of the heavy advertising behind them) to justify the use of 
even the smallest proportion of Canadian tobacco, for fear that even a slight 
change in flavour may affect the sales. 
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It is freely admitted that if the Canadian crop comes up to the standard that 
it did in 1935, there will be no difficulty in disposing of it all, but in view of 
what has been said above (unless the makers of the three large brands could be 
persuaded to add a small proportion of Canadian leaf simultaneously), the best 
hope for Canadian tobacco is that sales of minor brands will, in time, increase. 
This is not a very cheerful prospect, as the costs of building up large sales for 
any new brand are enormous; a great deal of money was lost a short time ago in 
trying to build up the “ Canadian Club” cigarette, which was made entirely of 
Canadian tobacco. 

Smaller makers are also handicapped by the methods of purchase. If the 
crop is good, all the best is bought up in Canada by the large purchasers, leaving 
only the inferior or sub-standard crops to come on the open market. If the crop 
is small, there may be no surplus at all. Thus the smaller manufacturer may be 
unable to buy any Canadian tobacco. 

In 1930 there was formed the Tobacco Federation of the British Empire. 
The prime movers in this were, and still are, Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia, 
both of whom have considerable marketing problems. Canada has none at the 
present time, and does not contribute financially to the Federation, though the 
Trade Commissioner for London acts as the Canadian representative at the 
meetings. The body is purely consultative and advisory. 


Competition 


The most extensively used tobacco, as has been already pointed out, comes 
from the United States, and the reasons for its use have been given above. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HAY, ALFALFA MEAL, GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 


Hay from Canada, exported to the United Kingdom, comes largely from 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, the latter supplying most of the winter requirements. 
In the United Kingdom it is distributed largely through the ports of London, 
Cardiff, Liverpool and Glasgow. 3 


Prices lately (June 1937) have been around $15.75 per long ton, but were 
as high as $25 per long ton in the winter of 1936-37, following the poor hay 
crop in the United Kingdom in 1936. The 1937 hay crop in the United Kingdom 
is described as unusually good. Imports are therefore liable to be considerably 
below the record set in 1935 and 1936. 


Imports vary widely but reached a high point of 44,162 long tons in 1936 
and were as low as 4,997 tons in 1932. Canada supplied 38,633 long tons in 
1936 out of 44,162 tons imported and 3,861 long tons in 1932 out of 4,997 long 
tons imported. In percentages Canada supplied approximately 55 per cent of 
the imports of hay in 1934, 80 per cent in 1935 and 85 per cent in 1986. 


Under ordinary circumstances the largest buyers in Great Britain are the 
cartage companies, collieries, breweries and other organizations in industry using 
horses to some degree. Farmers usually do not require to buy hay. Polo, 
racing, hunting and other stables are also purchasers; also the Imperial Army. 


Domestic production in England and Wales approximates 6,500,000 long 
tons a year. It is therefore obvious that importations are a small factor in total 
requirements, being only 3 of one per cent of the total in 1936. 


Quality Requirements 


The London buyers’ ideal hay is rye grass with about 25-30 per cent of 
clover, both cut at their prime. From Canada timothy is the grass desired. 
While the Glasgow market refuses to take clover, the London market does like it 
and will take up to 25-30 per cent or even 50 per cent, the balance to be of good 
grasses. Weeds, daisies, sedges are always a cause of dissatisfaction. 


Requirements of the War Office are decreasing with the mechanization of 
the Army. The purchasers give preference to home-grown supplies. If Cana- 
dian hay is offered it should conform to the standard of Group 1, timothy and 
clover hay, grades 1 and 2 as laid down in the Hay and Straw Inspection Act 
1933 (Canada). Timothy containing more than 10 per cent of other grasses or 
of clover, will not be accepted. The hay should be well saved, good, strong, 
sweet, dry and clean. British contractors contract for all hay purchased for the 
Army and may be required to show their brokers’ contract in any phase of the 
duration of the contract. 


Grading of Hay 


Great care on the part of the shipper is essential in sorting and classifying 
his hay for the United Kingdom import market. This factor is credited with 
causing more complaints and demands for allowances than any other. It has 
been suggested that the simplest method of discovering what an importer 
requires is to meet him personally and thresh out the problem in all its details. 
This has been done in a few cases and has brought highly satisfactory results. 
Such meetings are, of course, difficult to arrange and may not warrant the 
amount of trouble involved. 
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Canadian Grading 


Canadian grades and standards are fairly well understood in the United 
Kingdom as is also the Canada Hay and Straw Inspection Act of 19338, but 
not with all its details. It does, however, afford a basis from which importers 
can work to advantage. 

Useful information to the importer includes a statement of the district in 
which the hay is cut, for then the importer, working from Canadian grades, can 
specify the district or districts from which his supply should be arranged. 
Arrangements developed along this line are calculated to reduce dissatisfaction 
when carried on over a year or two. 

Competition | 

Competition in this market is not particularly keen as the major part of 
Britain’s requirements are home grown. Canada can produce, cure and ship hay 
of suitable quality from the Eastern provinces. Price seems to be the governing 
factor and it is doubtful if the trade could be expanded greatly. 


Recommendations 


1. As hay is a bulky and therefore rather costly product to handle, and at 
the same time usually a relatively low-priced product, it would appear that a 
greater net return might be obtained by feeding it at home. 


2. A careful investigation should be made into the question of utilizing the 
hay as a food for live stock in the district in which it is grown. 


3. Also some inquiry should be made into the question of possible alter- 
native uses for the land upon which this hay for export is grown. It might 
develop that a different type of farming introduced into some of these districts 
would yield greater net returns. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Requirements: Alfalfa. meal is officially defined: “Alfalfa (Lucerne), as grown, dried and 
ground, to which no other matter has been added”. 


The usual trade requirements are that there shall be ‘a minimum of 15 to 18 
per cent protein value, not more than 25 per cent fibre and the colour shall be 
bright green, dark rather than light; in particular, a definite analysis of protein 
and fibre is required. In this connection the Canada Feeding Stuffs Act speci- 
fically mentions ground alfalfa straw as a foreign material which may not be 
admixed in the meal, and, while this regulation applies only to sales in Canada, 
it is usefully applicable to meal intended for the United Kingdom market. 

Alfalfa meal is employed largely as poultry feed and is used in mixes for 
chicks as soon as they hatch. It is therefore necessary that it be very finely 
ground and screened. 

The meal is imported in minimum lots of 25 or 50 long tons and is usually 
packed in bags of 1 cwt. (112 lb.). Payment is usually made on the basis of 
cash on arrival. No official statistics of importations are available, but the 
principal areas of supply are Canada, South Africa, and California. 


CALIFORNIA ALFALFA MEAL 

California can supply very fine qualities of alfalfa meal such as their No. 1, 
but the price for this grade is always considerably higher than current prices 
ruling for alfalfa meal. Therefore the quantity usually bought for this market is 
their No. 2 quality. The No. 1 is high in protein and low in fibre but the No. 
2 contains a considerably higher percentage of fibre and is lower in protein. 
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The price asked in July, 1937, in London for No. 2 was around £7-0-0 per ton 
c.1.f., but as this has to compete with Canadian alfalfa meal, the value is not 
more than £5-10-0. It is true that the No. 1 quality has a much higher feeding 
value on account of its higher protein and lower fibre content and could be used 
as cheaply as the current grade imported, but the majority of buyers seem to 
pees the price rather than quality and therefore are content with the No. 2 
grade. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MEAL 


This meal shows a better analysis than Canadian, namely, about 18 per cent 
protein against the Canadian 12 per cent, and 20 per cent fibre against the 
Canadian 25 per cent. The price has not been in line for this market to any 
extent for some years. 


CANADIAN MEAL 


Canada enjoys a good business in alfalfa meal and that business can be 
developed by catering closely to the requirements of the market. Difficulties 
occur from time to time because of lack of protein, heavy fibre content, bad 
colour, poor sifting and irregular quality. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that great care is needed in the selection of material, in grinding and sifting; 
finely-ground, well sifted meal of good colour will frequently command a price 
premium of 2/6 per ton to 5/- per ton. 

If shipments throughout the season could be made as uniform as early season 
Ontario the consumption of Canadian meal would be much larger than at present. 
In practice, however, it is only the first few shipments that are satisfactory and 
the quality then deteriorates as the season progresses, until by December the 
colour is described as a dirty brown, and this renders the meal unsaleable. The 
grind also tends to become coarser. 

Definite complaints are made that Canadian meal (1) lack 3 colour, (2) 
has too high a fibre content due to bad sifting, (3) changes quality from early to 
later shipments, and (4) lacks protein. One importer lists two customers who 
refused to continue taking Canadian meal. One used 300 tons a year, another 
200 tons. A third was seriously thinking of changing over to English supplies 
because of bad colour and heavy fibre. 

It is timely to mention that Canadian producers can with advantage con- 
tinue inquiries into the feasibility of improving their product. More frequent 
cuttings while the alfalfa is tender offers a means of catering more closely to the 
requirements of the market by maintaining the high protein content and reducing 
fibre content to a minimum. Improvements are being effected in the production 
of alfalfa meal in the United Kingdom, but the output is still limited. Of 
increasing importance, however, grass itself is now being artificially-dried and 
ground into a very satisfactory meal. Sun-dried meal, whether grass or alfalfa, 
is not considered comparable in quality to the artificially dried product, particu- 
larly so far as carotene (Vitamin A) and chlorophyll content are concerned. 
The artificially-dried meal retains the vitamin content to a much greater extent. 
It is stated that English meal usually has a vitamin A content of 350 while 
Canadian has only 50 to 100. 

As a general rule the price of alfalfa meal in the London market is fairly 
steady and a variation of 7/6 to 10/- per ton over the whole season may be 
taken as the maximum. 

At present the Canadian alfalfa meal is produced in Ontario and Alberta, the 
former province shipping more consistently than the latter. As alfalfa can be 
grown in abundance in both provinces it is probable that transportation costs 
have a very decided bearing on this point. 
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Several “grass driers’’ were inspected in different parts of England and 
Scotland. They undoubtedly produce a high-class product, but in each instance 
were considered to be entirely too expensive to operate, requiring a heavy capital 
expenditure, high fuel costs, and were capable of turning out only a compara- 
tively small output per hour. ‘The profitable use of artificial grass driers will 
depend, in our opinion, almost solely on the cost of fuel. 


Recommendations 


1. The Canadian shipper must pay more attention to time of cutting and 
{o proper curing so as to retain quality with bright green colour. 


2. Grinding must be relatively fine and uniform. 
3. More careful sifting must be done to ensure uniformity of sample. 


4. Investigation should be made into the feasibility of using artificial driers. 
These might be advantageously used in irrigated alfalfa districts if natural gas 
could be used for fuel. 


5. Transportation rates should be studied with a view to securing a proper 
export rate on the alfalfa meal destined for the British market. 


CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


The United Kingdom is largely a pastoral country with only a limited 
amount of arable land. However, while grasses and clovers grow to perfection, 
it also means that meadows, when laid down to grass, remain for many years. 
Pastures were inspected that had not been broken for over 200 years. 

It is therefore evident that the United Kingdom can never become a very 
large user of grass seeds. The North American continent which possesses, rela- 
tively, much more arable land ‘and uses much shorter crop rotations will undoubt- 
edly require more grass and clover seeds. The arable part of England, such as 
East Anglia, which practises a shorter rotation, uses the bulk of the seed imports. 

Samples of the following varieties of clover and grass seeds have been 
obtained from seed merchants in London:-— 


Continental Alsike French Red Clover 
American Alsike English Red Clover 
American Timothy Hungarian Red Clover 
Red Suckling English Wild White Clover 
English Trefoil Polish White Clover 
English Sanfoin Irish Perennial Rye Grass 
Provence Lucerne Irish Italian Rye Grass 
Hungarian Lucerne Danish Italian Rye Grass 


Polish Red Clover 


Alsike clover has proved to be the outstanding export clover from Canada. 


About 33,750 bushels of this seed were exported from Canada to the United 
Kingdom in 1936. Canadian seed must compete on that market with both Con- 
tinental and American-grown seed. The Centra] Europe seed is produced by 
rather cheap labour on small holdings, and is in the nature of a special product, 
which makes competition keen. These countries are steadily raising the standard 
of their seeds, so that now, in most instances, they are comparable to the Cana- 
dian standard. 

Only comparatively small quantities of red clover seed are exported from 
Canada to the United Kingdom. In this product, Poland, France, and Hungary 
are the main growers, and here again the competition and price set a standard 
difficult to meet. 
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Some possibility would appear to offer for the production of English wild 


white clover in Canada, but further experimental work seems necessary. There is 
a definite demand for this seed from United Kingdom importers. 

Apart from these seeds mentioned there does not appear to be much prospect 
at present for further markets except in a small way for Canadian clover and 
grass seeds in the United Kingdom. It is quite probable that the United States 
market offers greater possibilities. 

The clover and grass seed business in the United Kingdom is largely in the 
hands of the organized seed trade. Most of the business is done between the 
Canadian seed houses and United Kingdom seed houses. The latter deal through 
their agents and brokers in London and Leith and are in constant communication 
with their Canadian connections. 

Alfalfa is not grown to any extent in the United Kingdom. In recent years 
France and Hungary have sold large quantities of alfalfa seed to the US.S.R. 
(Russia). This market might be explored by getting in direct touch with Soviet 
authorities in Moscow, and by forwarding samples together with prices and 
quantities available. We feel, however, that for the immediate future the United 
States is likely to be a more attractive field for Canadian alfalfa seed. 


CHAPTER XIV 
FURS 


Canada’s principal outlet for furs is the United Kingdom. Our trade there 
has been developed over a long period of time, and our distribution channels 
are both friendly and efficient. 


Furs in the United Kingdom are still somewhat of a luxury product, though 
the reduction in prices that has taken place in recent years has considerably 
broadened the market. 


Silver and black fox furs are to-day the favourites. Their development has 
been one of the romances of the fur trade. From the standard of both style 
and economy they have great feminine appeal, as they can be worn with any 
colour combination and by either day or night. Increasing production has 
steadily lowered the price, and in the United Kingdom retail prices have now 
reached a level at which silver foxes are no longer confined to the rich. To 
illustrate this decline—in 1913 approximately 2,000 pelts were sold in the Lon- 
don market at an average price of about $300 each; to-day approximately 
500,000 pelts are sold annually at an average price of $30-35. Silver fox 
capes consisting of as many as six or eight pelts, are commonly seen in retail 
stores, and complete silver fox coats are by no means unknown. 


The following table, based on Canadian statistics, shows the number and 
value of pelts, by kinds, exported to the United Kingdom in 1934-36:— 


EXPORTS OF CERTAIN FURS FROM CANADA TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


—— 1934 1935 1936 
Palvernatd plack fox! .../ «cee eee nNm Gene Ronde 4 Slicker toss No. 106, 972 141, 098 155, 986. 
$ 4,273,716 5, 047, 550 DY 2165126 
CULV SEA Te oP REVS he rl elt RR RUE, Sop ae em reee No. 116,270 140, 364 94,501 
$ 1,827, 669 1,449, 954 834, 448 
MLCT nS 9 CNet) Sot Senet be! SS he ae Ory eae eee No. 90,499 82,113 51, 845 
$ 758, 820 575, 169 503, 188 
EMG TUR I on ts oo. ce eels Gee il eh gee Now|; 1,345,352 858 , 257 787 , 283 


$ 1,063,709 665, 844 1,005, 029 


Silver fox furs alone represented 43 per cent of the value of all furs exported 
from Canada to the United Kingdom in 1934, 52 per cent in 1935, and 54 per 
cent in 1936. It should be noted that a good many red fox furs are dyed black 
and treated to simulate silver fox. 

It is obvious that the Canadian fur trade in the United Kingdom is largely 
dependent upon the maintenance of silver fox prices, their continued popularity, 
and our ability to maintain quality and price, whatever competition may develop. 
We must also be conscious of our vulnerability te any style change—a factor 
over which we can have little control. 


Canada’s principal competition in the United Kingdom comes from Norway. 
Friendly trade experts say that Canadian silver fox quality has deteriorated, 
and that many buyers now regard Norwegian silver foxes as being, on the 
average, superior. A fair percentage of Canadian silver foxes are developing a 
brownish tone, together with some coarseness. We believe that this change 
is serious, and that it warrants immediate investigation, not only in Canada, 
but perhaps in Norway as well. 
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Practically all Canadian furs lose their identity when they go into manufac- 
turing establishments. Investigations in retail stores satisfy us that few dealers 
know the country of origin of the furs they sell, although some will say, “This 
is Canadian (or Norwegian).” 

In spite of some effort no way has been found to tag Canadian furs so that 
the retail purchasers can be sure of getting a genuine Canadian product. 

We beheve that further effort should be made to tag or mark Canadian 
skins. In spite of what some experts say about deterioration in Canadian qual- 
ity, there is still a romance about Canada as a producer of the highest quality 
furs. 

The adoption of the merchandising plan outlined in the Marketing 
Policy would be of the greatest value for furs. Backed by advertising in 
leading publications, it would do more than anything else to protect Canada’s 
high-grade products during the coming years, when the tendency will probably 
be to increased production and lower prices. 

Although the Canadian origin of silver fox pelts has a distinct selling value 
to the original buyer or manufacturer and has a bearing on the price paid for the 
top quality skins at the auctions, nevertheless it is reported that many inferior 
pelts of unknown origin are merchandised as Canadian. If some method of 
permanent identification were evolved and used on the higher grades such as 
“half” and “three-quarter-silvers” it would then be possible for the ultimate pur- 
chaser to demand and get a genuine Canadian skin. This would provide the 
opportunity for assisting the sale of Canadian silver fox furs and would make it 
possible to undertake effective sales promotional work. 

Canadian mink has been considered the best in the world. We have heard 
some reports, however, that owing to unclean conditions manufacturers are able 
to use only a portion of the pelt. The bellies turn to yellow and light brown 
tones, making them unsuitable for really good garments, for which regu- 
larity of colour is of paramount importance. 


APPENDIX 
STATISTICAL TABLES 
VALUE OF IMPORTS OF FOOD, DRINK niet ss oe INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
7-1936 


Calendar years British Foreign Total 
Countries Countries 
be de £ 
TEM tant, Rn AR AE A 2 A <P Sage Ca I 201,436,067 | 336,928,204 538, 364, 271 
DIRE NS San ee ME e Ser Gt. ee | re ee 200,931,141 | 329,842,553 530, 773, 694 
BAA rcs eds 2 «5 a cadre ea ee EL Gs chp toot a hee 189,925,922 | 345,414,356 535, 340, 278 
EUS AR Sl RS AM a RIOR Ds Eo oe Ue 6 178,093,334 | 296,896,220 474, 989, 554 
7's os Ge gph Re Bay te pa Re et) Lc ene 2 Ae 157,181,928 | 259,447,398 416, 629, 326 
ts ee ae hays Se ges ee RE RS ote ek a 3 160,183,985 | 212,696,309 372, 880, 294 
| USEC <9 SAE AR eS Res ge ee A 152,885,277 | 186,948,292 339, 833, 569 
[USES eg Rea) 0 en CON 155,411,583 | 191,176,898 346, 588, 481 
Mis et 9 s-iy CON Ate ee eG 162,967,733 | 192,151,781 355, 119, 514 


OOD fib ia pion 1 oe tA aed, ee ae eee Seer Shae SA Gs lata tees OR AEE MES [are acelalate cle eieites 382,730, 461 


ANIMALS IMPORTED INTO UNITED KINGDOM FOR FOOD—CATTLE ALL KINDS 


(SUMMARY) 

Totals 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
CATA DA)... 7,669 LOB Ake ih: 5,193 | 26,991 | 16,724 | 51,443 | 51,373 | 6,478 | 37,759 
Irish Free State./629,001 |724,372 |749, ate 834,962 |738,967 |625,887 |582,174 |458,164 1592, 644 | 657,301 
Other British. . 198 139 404 51 Cty PNG agra ER oa ag | niet Meaty PR, og Uncle tae 


We S.A tee eee eee ert ane eee eee tere ere eee to eee eee ete e eee e sete eee eee ets eee eee eto eee eee eis eee eveseto een eeesetoeeevneeee 


Grand total. .|636,868 |724,916 |750,262 |840,559 |766,523 |642,611 |633,617 |509,537 |599,122 | 695,060 


ANIMALS, LIVING, FOR FOOD, IMPORTED INTO UNITED KINGDOM 
(Number of Head) 


—— 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


ee OO, EE i 


Buus AND Butiocks, Far ror 


Foop— 
IC ASNIATD ANE oe tans tee SED 2 tem bas lisse Genesis 477 1,996 911 637; 3,077 910 
Trish Free State.............. 234,792] 257,309) 246,465] 240,116] 227,290) 180,058} 88,416) 84,331] 108,758 
OtherBritish::.c.cen sent 198 139 692 404 OOO | Poke Woe ee | eyeicecs store ll eke aera mate tees 
otal sr Ants ee eee 238,742) 257,448] 247,157) 240,997] 229,851] 180,969} 89,053) 87,338} 109,668 
Buus AND Buttocks, OTHER, FOR 
Foop— 
OAINGAUA oooh cece oe eee 3,278 ADS amatede 4,623} 22,924] 14,804] 46,028] 41,569) 4,362 
Emishebires. Ouatesnci. sc ciensee 153,810] 170,296] 173,121} 196,091) 172,277) 165,975] 254,899] 242,502} 296,792 
ER OtaL Re ae ce 157,008] 170,701] 173,121) 200,714)-195,201] 180,779] 300,927} 284,071] 301,154 
Cows, INCLUDING HerrerRs, Fat 
FoR Foop— 
CANA DAS (255.55. aot S10) a cl SBS 93 1,916 1,009 4 524 47 
Irish Bree Stateice.o.e. ede, eon ra teieze2 2 ae 107,438] 82,806] 22,931] 15,564] 16,250 
OthorSrivish yy: cee cet ree | ee Lepr c etc) Ne GOI REE Toners | Sue Fey at ete an, | Ee evr lc Re Ry 
RS FAM Bee 5 etter aioe ica | Sees nn eee Me ek a, Wem creel Scrat all amine sc, Safa te a tetn| dante ener 
Ota gS che oe ae 92,996] 117,014] 131,232] 182,482) 109,354) 83,815) 22,935) 16,088] 16,297 
OTHER, FOR Foop— 
INVA A ee Aes saci eee re eae ene | ete eet ok cat (Reva eels 155| See 4,693 6,082 1,110 
Irish) Bree state: ......2. 0. 109,574] 125,416] 137,476] 175,899] 155,146} 118,164] 144,298] 98,265) 155,940 
Total. .....0.++s+seses)| 109,5741/5 125.4161 137,476} 175,899) 155,301) 118, 164) 148,991) 99,347] 157,050 
CaLvVES— 
MCAS IAT ARs 04 evcterocaecarenstars ae, eee eee eee he xe oie cnc inane eomeclokata oes cil nebercteare 
Iinisintines state..a.ce.2e. te te 38,468} 54,338) 61,276} 90,469] 76,816] 78,884] 71,630} 22,693) 14,953 
ME OGAL 28. 6 hideciate oe 38,468) 54,338) 61,276] 90,469] 76,816] 78,884] 71,701) 22,884} 15,002 


In the investigation full use was made of the Reports and Publications of the Imperial 
Economic Committee, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (Eng.), the Board of Trade 
(Eng.), and the Commercial Intelligence Journal and Bureau of Statistics reports of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 
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IMPORTS OF GELDINGS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1927-1936 


*Includes 770 from Lithuania. 


CAIN AD Anime ates eae Baik xr bg 
IrishvRree.sbaten mens teee cee: 
Soviet: Union aerate eee 
Polan 


EQN GAT Vie tee iie cd oo tee eee ise 


1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
PARA |e O aler, S/apey cen Ae Ca 14 1 3 100 191 275 
7,140 | 62156), 6.2779 5,987 |) 6, 3480) 5,004 1) 2378251047990 |) 4978 5,381 
47 3 6 10 29 19 3 30 13 
7 30 9 Sh 9 6 19 19 28 35 
7,194 | 6,189 | 6,292 | 6,034). 6,377 | 5,040 | 2,828 | 4,921 | 5,222 5,704 
578 429 309 179 266 344 95 343 170 185 
Pe. AEN SLC Ol Ee oe 2 65 196 27 40 19 
1,082 484 375 422 268 116 302 226 713 540 
55 210 500 262 190 48 44 20 29 33 
291 275 233 175 129 106 155 86 131 410: 
41 93 64 47 87 141 45 120 | 2,547 2,622 
24 3 56 91 101 61 55 96 90 63 
92 48 73 108 48 32 28 197 60 104 
66 46 62 44 33 17 94 59 149 140 
82 16 10 44 156 24 47 93 60 *844 
2,311 1,604 1,682 ore 1,280 954 1,061 1,267 3,989 4,960 
9;505:| 7,793 | 7,974 | 7,406 | 7,652 | 5,994 | 3,884.) 6,188) 9,201 10, 664 

IMPORTS OF DRESSED POULTRY INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(In ewts. ’000 omitted) 

1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
0-4 1-6 0-9 0-5 0-5 12-0 10:8 16-0 21-6 21°7 
112-3 106:3 126-8 115-6 109-3 104-3 102-6 138-5 105-1 104-2: 
22-4 61-1 121-8 | 126-3 | 181-3 | 116-5 43-5 9-6 14-0 17-5 
Bro se Wel ie eRe Ay tet GA ALE ad RY ab 5 6-8 14-3 18-5 28-2 18-3 30:8. 
19-5 24-0 30-7 43-9 49-7 25-1 24-9 10-1 7:2 CVE 
33-8 40-9 44-4 85-6 118-2 105-8 171-2 128-0 119-3 105°3. 
317-3 | 256-3 | 229-5] 198-0 | 199-6] 135-9 128-9 121-8 137-0 134-9: 
505-7 | 490-2 | 554-1} 569-9 | 665-4] 513-9 | 500-4 | 452-2 | 422-5 422-1 


IMPORTS OF CHICKENS AND TURKEYS (DEAD) INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(000 ewts. of 112 lbs.) 


Chickens Turkeys 
From 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 

CAIN ATA Rate alg tcl al Ne lee 9 onlay 1 8 14 12 9 ie 5 8 
Lrishelineewsitabes. 4 Sse eee iV 59 48 52 58 67 42 45 
PASTA Haine Me cts oe oka he ay, A ee 7A I eet il 1 1 2 6 4 
BE bbitc2h ig. Zee ene ati Meera a eh 53 29 46 43 106 85 55 47 
EUUSS1G te oe eee ead tot eed oe 40 9 tS AS Wich he, Alc eccaoecs | eae eae 
N UO AGIA He. Fey Al a hae Me ee 7 1 3 8 31 55 68 57 
Netherlands: iis ees oo eee. 22, 10 7 MOE EE iss Wie eee eee 1 
Ppland Rates tet tee aa 13 25 14 24 4 2 4 7 
PRT CO Mo 5s ed dy eck aie Fal ae okce A act Niels md CN cee, a 8 1 2 6 
AS OPTIART oe 4 uel che a ee: i 1 Ws A cee ay) ae Bh Cais is er ae 
OE Wa eee ree eee Bhs Bute d& aa Meek tea Arts does Lek sac 6 ctv AER ee calle, ae en 
Austria 9 cA 4 oi: Se 2 LR Sa et eae ero 3 2 2 Leeds 
Ttaly. A otts oss cost wet eae fey YO Pees A tk tee on] ee a 3 2, 2 a 
Lithuaniac 36): 874i ee en Gees aes ol. ees oe 1 1 5 2 4 ié 
TIOUMETIC 5 ces renee Oe ee 1 Wed) aetieacatey i Feet? ech 2 he 2 3 3 
OUI a Nia oo, Wo he eee eee lon, De 1 2 yt ieee eee 1 jie ye AP 
Aye ea ees oe ee 4 Dee ea a SN ee he al oe es ore ee 
Pech MAL On Mem apenas ease DVO MS yg URE ee Uae abe ee 1 19 au 15 15 
Urusnayici i Jone 23, Rae ee | BS is ca 4 RY eres ote 6 8 i 11 
OIG! FR Oe ee be ci rahe se EO GAs Oe Te te en 
Buloarigs. i. Sede otha: ee tt De eit RM eee hol Me a ee ee 3 2 o 
Cyihet Herein: co da. Se. eee Ee ale Uae 1 1 1 1 | Why raha fan eter: 
Total Enipivre. ered. ees 40 67 63 65 68 76 53 yg 

LOCH) POTeisies.. vs seek 159 78 88 106 187 185 166 159 

POTEICL  encoes Mle ee 199 145 151 171 255 261 219 216 


Nots.—Figures include fowls and old hens. 
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é IMPORTS OF EGGS IN SHELL TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(In Great Hundreds—’000 omitted) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
DANA UALT, casera les. 42-0 83-3 79:1 15-0 46-4 5-4 182-8 177-0 98-3 103-3 
Trish Free State........ 5,051-5| 5,177-3} 5,015-0| 4,781-0) 4,575-1) 3,948-3} 3,437-0) 3,194-3) 2,394-9) 2,563-2 
PRUBUP ELS i aeats octets 6 122-1 266-9 375-1 564-6 918-2} 1,515-5} 1,899-3) 2,098-9| 1,921-1) 1,634-9 
Denar Kean sere. 4 5,679:6| 5,329-6| 5,572-6| 6,728-3| 7,548-3) 6,392-3| 6,233-6| 6,383-2) 6,564-0| 7,987-3 
ROLANC Ae Meera Aker os 3,387:9| 2,561-9| 2,384-7| 3,612-5} 2,687-0} 1,874-3) 1,680-8) 1,941-8) 2,014-8} 2,563-7 
Netherlands..........-.. 2,359-8| 2,725-2| 3,169-3} 3,680-6| 3,839-2} 1,402-9| 1,002-8 944-1] 2,677-9| 3,799-5 
PIBID UI Wenge os ts 2,141-3] 2,907-9) 2,961-6| 2,333-6} 2,072-9| 1,583-7 449-4 49-0 256-1 539-9 
Other Countries........| 5,556-1} 7,414-3| 5,406-9} 4,835-6| 4,237-8) 3,272-2| 3,486-9| 3,945-9) 3,839-7| 5,461-4 

AG Gallige meee tors 24,340-3] 26,466-4| 24,964-3] 26,541-2| 25,925-2| 19,994-6| 18,372-6) 18,734-2) 19,766-8| 24,653-2 


Notrs.—Roumania more than doubled her exports between 1935 and 1936. 


IMPORTS OF HAMS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(7000 cwts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

CAINIAID ACH ie yey 2 oie. ae: 133-7 115-3 98-2 84-0 72-5 142-9 179-7 180-7 190-9 277-7 
aishpiinee rately. 22-1) aye sae: 12-3 17-4 15-4 15:3 17-2 14-7 20-2 13-1 20-2 22-5 
PUI Liceul tele pees. oot: aia. Ae el (ves tarecns Oe eser 4-9 De ass slot te eel IK ye Geen e Pontes Peet isee aae ie fen Recher 
Other Hmpirerss ae et ee oa USK near 0-1 0-1 (aL ees yam aL Re LC 2 PTY Bh ae 0-2 
TERS ESNIVG Fee 5 tye oe a i 7:2 15-9 28-4 42-8 102-2 117-4 74-1 33:1 21-9 12-4 
Denmark wee oe 2 eis Ata 2:6 1:9 1:3 2:9 2-6 6:4 QS ate oe 0-1 0-1 
Belcan ce el ei an 2-8 0:3 0-5 1-0 Oia eee ul tecee yet | ee eV Neill re cae Te Ni ewetoG 
Nether airclseaen en ho toe balms 0-3 0:8 1-4 0-8 1G 5 aeen yore: er 0-1 0:3 0-2 
(CSTR TORE CRA rea als yy pe a an ge atl NR ges 0-2 0:3 0-5 2-2 ard ah ee el NR aso, atin Wire | eee a A 
WOLDS RUSE Ades Ton hea Oey 716-1 759-8 841-7 820-4 600-6 465-3 564-0 477-5 419-1 322°8 
FAT OTUING tes oe tan botany ete rte ese 9-7 27:6 39-8 25:5 28-6 49-6 29-8 21-0 20-1 24-4 
TBS REV AN LA agae crenata a re pM ee yn Lee ar Rica RRC aca aoe 0-3 2-5 3:0 Tad eae. 2:2 3:5 0-8 
OpherWorelenee vec... Sia Aye. 2-1 2-6 2-0 acre 0-6 1-7 0-4 0-6 0-7 0-4 

Motalimpires... 4.0445): 146-7 133-4 113-7 104-3 90-4 157-6 199-9 193-8 211-1 300-4 

LRobaiehoreion eieccr.. 742-0 808-6 915-1 898-7 740-7 643-7 668-6 534-5 465-7 371-2 

otal Ge sae seeks cack 888-7 942-0} 1,028-8) 1,003-0 831-1 801-3 868-5 728-3 676-8 671-6 


IMPORTS OF BACON INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(7000 cwts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

CASNIAUI AS Baid cnt. bea e sche ate 503 307 199 99 50 182 506 894 918 | 1,092-4 
rishbreeistate: nee enc see 451 555 497 331 297 200 205 368 458 505-1 
PRUIB OT LI ee ote e Be ee rte a, 0S Sill. wewe a cols FET ches. sates 2 1 TO hae S| Cepeda [nee cies 0-4 
Other Hmpire: ck: hsiehes hoe woes ce TD aero i lect ors. cat Ue ibe os Anes 10 | ee ae, 1 TORE nee ee 
JDernaa thal cone. fee aie Ameen ee oan, ie 5,091 | 5,376 | 4,977 | 6,118 | 7,339 | 7,670 | 5,524 | 4,288 | 3,826 | 3,373-4 
Netherlandse....4 seme as heer 797 | 1,061 902 842 | 1,000 976 872 608 509 484-7 
Polen, case oh ee ee 117 118 305 ASSa OVP lato 784 463 430 408-4 
GHAI sae LORE ee meee BOA Lar wes 2 73 362 512 416 252 165 193-5 
SWOGON AE fiers “ui beens. asin 474 441 380 550 577 424 403 297 257 241-6 
EStODI De este wikis.) eee Eee 50 41 25 25 64 82 63 51 46 43-1 
Pin in chee ee Wee Pe ROE enc Nokes fersid Se dio fisce ota wes 5 35 38 51 24 22 20-9 
Meat welts Mer pee cette: aks es Sent EOL 164 145 67 47 31 19 46 43 33 36-3 
USSR Meera Ab Wak Matas pyar 114 197 209 50 29 42 45 49 47 41-7 
Gorin ye neek ei. iain Hees ae ees 24 21 5 Aig, 29 2 27 i et RRR AL [OR tine oh Oe 
IN Ona era eee Sma Pesce cyanrcte lc. one ois > «ze kouer breeder ene bs ae oe peal. 26 25 20 11-4 
Bol gaiinveeeet. fo ont Skier Oar ha oars oe altars iss lg 7 Pk Meese Os ed Uae a ae Aa 5 22 13 9-8 
STs Zl ee Meee ie heh OR AS SAE eee call. Sut od Srl ota eels ep 3 1 3 3 13 21 5-9 
LUNE Vi ae trae a weet oe ie oases Ilaeass sale 6 24 VO AE ey 2 21 21 11-8 
BS TAU OL Sie Bonn cack? StS Pe on, Bex 641 538 635 479 189 64 63 39 20 16-9 
PATON GING Meth et er tees a 51 49 58 38 50 39 43 27 28 26-5 
Opler oreign 4525 44 scones abi 4 1 1 1 2 1 1 72 91 66-0 
Total imap it Qsacs se0o8 on cr 956 863 696 433 348 384 fb! 1, 263 1,377 | 1,597-9 

HPovall BOrelen).. sacri same 7,526 | 7,990 |. 7,582 | 8,758 | 10,786 | 11,007 | 8,374 | 6,335 | 5,549 | 4,971-9 

Ovals PMs a Rare ee cos 8,482 | 8,853 | 8,278 | 9,191 | 11,134 | 11,891 | 9,085 | 7,598 | 6,926 | 6,569-6 


Figures from Imperial Economic Committee Reports. 
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IMPORTS OF CHEESE INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(000 ewts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
COAUNTA TIA gt Le Sere cts Seta 844 920 G28 678 707 747 630 520 469 602-5 
New Zealand .54...0: et ene 1,612 1,554 1,801 1,961 1178} 1,849 | 2,059 | 2,092 | 1,763 | 1,681-1 
AUSTrAlia Ve aha th we tere eye 48 68 74 5 91-0 
HOutHVATricasetens.ce wee ce eee ome ek ae ail es ee eons | ees 16 15 Ti 13 3 22 12-4 
IrisheireciStatecw. ee ea eeerere 2 2 OH e 2 2, i] 5 A) 17-4 
Other Empires eee eee UT Feo MPP ISS Linacre, eee oo et hee ocr b a Aa ta eM el meee Oe a NE 0-8 
Netherlands ec nts oe ee ee 228 228 196 183 168 170 122 128 199 181-5 
132 106 90 94 80 14-0 
32 14 14 14 15 17-0 
12 9 ff 7 23-2 
5 6 6 6 10 29-1 
3 3 2 WV 2 1-5 
2 1 Tae coeeen (cones 0-7 
1 LT Peer ctl HPI SSG Ise ome SA Aw oscae 
1 2 1 2 1 1-2 
SS ARS ie ho te ee ee Soe bel 17 5 dK 4 21 eae (AP te died eee alee oc Ae 0:5 
Otheroreignemye ee eee ae 2 4 VAAN pte Pi 1 he 1 1 1 1-9 
rhacaleennpire see ae 2,495 | 2,550 | 2,576 | 2,705 | 2,525 | 2,689 | 2,796 | 2,735 | 2,397 | 2,405-1 
shotalebionel ons eee 454 455 418 407 361 314 244 254 316 270-6 
MROLAL Acct eer 2,949 | 3,005 | 2,994] 3,112 | 2,886 | 3,003 | 3,040] 2,989 | 2,713 | 2,675-7 


IMPORTS OF CANNED APPLES INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in ewts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1934 1935 1936 
British Countrica ty 220 ee see 125 110 *27 
TY SGA tee oo nee eae, Ge ee peer ee Bm) « Y oee 28, 260 30, 292 47,809 
Other Voreion' Gountriesics ios be riesgo eek «ee iN s5d aiade has el ate es ee ee 
EL otal sn aetna een ee el a See 28, 387 30, 402 47, 836 


*Canada supplied 21 ewts. in 1936. 
Preserved apples not shown separately prior to 1934. 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TOMATOES INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(In cewts. of 112 Ibs.) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 ** 1936 

CAIN ADA Ge ee hoe erst 31. peme Sele fee eee eee eo Se hee 5,966 | 12,3888 | 22,315 | 46,791 | 150,277 | 134,307 
Channel Uslands.a "5.4.05 |) orate [settee IN aaa eictes A ae e e  s, ca kah e aeee 4,200 4,171 7,657 
Other: British. sss40 |. Sa REAR Rk ee ee A POS ee 68 123 2,622 1, 236 707 7,657 

Total British....... 931 2,088 2,045 4,386 6,034 12,511 24,937 52,227 | 155,155 141,964 
SDAIN SNe exer cee eon 99,374 | 121,171 | 134,220 | 182,123 | 178,895 | 309,027 | 258,291 | 229,737 | 307,753 | 156,090 
Ltaly. See ome 466,233 | 453,820 | 551,617 | 433,727 | 535,900 | 467,132 | 388,914 | 393 ,878 | 430,917 166, 130 
Hrance: 2. eee ee 41,393 45,056 49,212 49,194 44,454 29, 298 14,349 12,271 11,790 10,177 
RRL Le! gh are Saat al ase, lf Ae ea a LI Dna leer 8 NAM? Mie Mee 30,845 | 36,208 33, 618 
SOVISG Unions. sik kel cone melee eee el ce oe cue foe 7,216°| 11,052} 21,822 | 25,102 5 Abana ee 
Caste igre Game, Ment mt Pomel [el ens. ellie Fy ellen eke ke an | Deanne 5 UPS PY 6 1,541 3,293 880 1,961 129 
USS vAct Rane beeen cr 9,103 21,378 9,061 13,621 12,052 10,993 13,940 3,013 2,687 4,512 
(Portugal ee. eee 4,853 3,055 4,095 DB QBs eek cciesste Stee eis hee ae eee ete nen [ed | 
Other Foreign.......... 1,858 Qe la eel 674 9,688 6,263 | 15,314-|" 195.752 2,333 2,823 |" *235595 

Total Foreign...... 622,814 | 647,191 | 759,879 | 632,289 | 794,607 | 844,357 | 720,361 | 698,059 | 799,594 | 394,051 

PLOUSseae soe eae 623,745 | 649,279 | 761,924 | 646,675 | 800,641 | 856,868 | 745,298 | 750,286 | 954,749 | 586,015 


A a a te ee 


“Argentina supplied 15,714 cwts. in 1936. Other foreign countries contributed to make up for 1936 total, including Czecho = 
slovakia, Portugal, Austria, Bulgaria and Morocco in the order of importance. 

**1936 figures are not necessarily final. 

Nore.—Canned tomatoes not classified separately prior to 1927. 
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IMPORTS OF CANNED PEAS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(in ewts. of 112 lbs.) 
oe ee ee ee ee a eS na dE oe Fo ee. ee ee 


From 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
otsubrivion Countries. 20.0%). ssahes cs 211 234 457 110 218 245 
[SOC T TaN gc ood ctl gee ii Rom Es 19,958 12,285 14, 342 10, 092 10, 620 13, 536 
‘hak Seat dae: Beth Bie Rigg aee ge ae Em, Semin rhc 4,672 1,035 15 il Peasrareenenn homme es St) WA i 
Other Foreign Countries................ 1,848 1,348 478 534 1,285 633 
Total Foreign Countries.......... 26,478 14, 663 157216 10, 626 11,905 14, 169 
‘ Roh 4 SE Os <a on Silt 26, 689 14, 897 15, 670 10, 736 12,123 14,414 


IMPORTS OF CANNED PEARS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in ewts. of 112 Ibs.) ) 


From 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

CAN IpAg a el ke ee ce. 13,196 go 214 51, 961 73,007 82,577 56, 676 
Meee F.9) bey 2 to 604 11, 609 15, 680 8,345 5000 20, 932 
FATICUR AULA ore ct ce Thi P te cet i ne Ca 52,919 100, 817 102,884 | 142,632 131, 675 oicork 
IN Sy Oe SEEN ie Oe ae ee 128 CPAP S| URS i 2 OA ee i 
Oimermbritisn Countries... 6066s ocak. 457 Boo p ie Wars rane ka 60 5 
Total British Countries.....¢... 67,176 | 146,101 176,432 | 223,984 | 229,645 214, 885 

DCN eer a A a AEE Gly RO ae a 674, 219 596, 907 542,473 544,759 624, 044 580,915 
Other Foreign Countries. /.2)........... ig 2,129 Spe Io 798 285 1,401 
Ota EOreion: win. fs. ees cea 5 675,396 | 599,036 | 545,605 | 545,557 | 624,329 582,316 

Reo We Ay One 742,572 | 745,137 | 722,037 | 769,541 | 853,974 797, 201 


Nors.—Canned pears not separately catalogued prior to 1930 in which year Canada supplied 14,431 
cwts. 


IMPORTS OF CANNED PEACHES INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in ewts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

SIGN Reis 0 BO Ed 2 2 ee On: nes (ese e «Ly i ea 2,484 7,790 11,185 
PUREE are eee Pr eae e Aa ee. es 122,039 88,035 124,.420° | » 267,728 248 , 383 171, 435 
Miberioriticn Countriese a... “nes. 6. 1, 867 2,153 2,937 260 261 82 
Total British Countries......... 123, 906 90,188 Wiest 270,467 256, 434 182, 702 

LIPASE SEN deat oh: Mey Gea ee eae Oe A a 606, 812 653, 512 535,699 | 491,165 628, 064 601, 589 
glee eee eae ene ee 629 10,513 13, 529 SALOU eas eee 13, 496 
Other Foreign Countries................ 1,214 2,186 3,020 1,118 3, 838 Peso 
Total Foreign Countries........ 608,655 | 666,211 552,248 | 496,008 | 631,902 617, 457 

SAVaC 0 Ip cir Tg ae ae Se ae ia2.001 756, 399 679,605 | 766,475 | 888,336 800, 159 


Notre.—Canned peaches not separately catalogued prior to 1930. 
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IMPORTS OF CANNED CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, LOGANBERRIES, RASPBERRIES 
AND STRAWBERRIES INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(in ewts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
GANA TIA. Sorte bon anG te ee eee sc eee 2,885 5, 002 11,413 21,776 7,560 | . 9,069 
SRANSUP ALTE asec cine steht Ame PEN. teeny phate is 3, 292 4,036 7,965 4,803 2,632 3,441 
ADIGE AETTIGIS 4 ooo. ck sie ays es peo i sete 26 247 778 1 6 487 
Votal British 2324 Sachi wie 6, 203 9,285 20, 156 26,580 10, 198 12,997 
Wetherlandsiss. tac Se tae lad 5 hier eee 1,765 4,332 2,924 1,087 3,235 3,821 
PSA unt choca s eBntaeevosi seen eh weal: 58, 109 40, 482 36, 747 31, 264 43,995 34, 875 
CLNOTA UV OTCIIH 4 Care daca nd Sr stn < ocire 3,575 5,122 7 669 1,469 1,508 
(etal Boreertsch) 3. dolce 2 en 63, 449 49,936 40,408 33,020 48, 699 40, 204 
WO pale oe ee ea ces 69, 652 59, 221 60, 564 59, 600 58, 897 53,201 


Norse.—Earlier figures not available. 


IMPORTS OF CANNED CHERRIES (STONED) INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in ewts. of 112 lbs.) 


SS e—e——E—E—E=E=—L—ooooooOoOEoEoaEEoaEoaaEoaoEouoaoooaoooaoaoaaoaeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeaeaeaaeeeeaeaeaeaeaeaaeaaSaa— 8 


From 1934 1935 1936 

Total firomBritish Countries (CANADA), sun 6.) sate ogee ee 728 1,700 *5, 948 
PACE ck okey J pele. cBiien ats ids Bebe) «oe airs. PA ut te gee a eee 612 459 299 
TCA Gs Scot ek SAM ee ahs tts At weap Bae eB ae ins bee ta oh ee ee 1,405 196 102 
el Se OCP AR BA a. ek hc ali it dite O Bakah tm ty Seda Ady beeen ieee 1,348 1.245 683 
Other Voreion Couniriess2\.c5 2 eo ese ee Ce oe 301 14 is 
POtal Porcine docs t ee kde cee oe lea eget tars La nee 3, 666 1,914 1,101 

sl We're edt i GER aad eS i ee ER A A MGA Ee a yds 4,394 3,614 7,049 


*One cwt. only from Australia. 
Nors.—Canned cherry imports not shown separately prior to 1934. 


IMPORTS OF FRESH APPLES INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(,000 ewts. of 112 lbs.) 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
CANA Dian Sata Ses career 1,185 1,247 | 1,707] 2,086} 1,769 1,612 | 3,374} 2,489 | 2,764 1,960 
IWS JANES 2 Sects aes gare eee 3,825 | 2,955 | 3,089 | 2,235 | 3,534 | 3,128 1,365 | 1,300 | 2,304 1,564 
PATS BLIAD Set de aa set aren ee 557 | 1,442 352 | 1,351 1,033 1,685 | 1,969 | 1,526 | 1,528 1,636 
Other Countriest: 2:4. 52.5.6 dele 594 445 610 500 | 1,263 1,666 742 577 646 482 
Bye if 20 Ne ap eaeerR REL Aa 6,161 | 6,089 5,758 | 6,172 | 7,599 | 8,091 | 7,450] 5,892} 7,242 5, 642 
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IMPORTS OF HONEY INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1927-36 
(In ewts. of 112 lbs.) 
8eeses—=—oOoOoooooooo—s=$S~“~s— a yy —— OO 


From 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
WA DAY csi bags ss. 6, 487 3,161 9,488 | 11,819 | 17,155 | 19,648 | 19,034] 15,489 | 15,122 20,494 
PeMRGP Ra ee ey as ches 34 4,835 1,626 535 684 1, 664 1,368 4,149 2,609 2,400 12,274 
New Zealand........... 7,821 | 20,871 | 21,600 abel eA 5,020 1,845 6,710 5,710 9,957 6,386 
British West Indies....| 15,948 9,065 | 15,866 | 15,900 | 16,662 | 18,918 | 13,554] 14,157 | 17,893 16, 286 
Other British.......... 717 473 409 2,522 366} 204 185 99 274 210 
Total British....... 35,808 | 35,196 | 47,848 | 32,096 | 40,867 | 41,983 | 43,632 | 38,064] 45,646 55, 650 
Soviet Union....:...... 8,032 6,467 5,218 2,742 5,919 2,156 | 10,325 961 AON pee mees ee 
lease eae hates es-| 21,215.) 18,750... 23,404 | 153311 |; 16.956 9,544 | 11,146 | 11,977 6,006 5, 588 
NDE a Mrrhoen tics Y: 8,021 1,170 200 1,700 3, 184 4,806 1,185 2,488 1,313 90 
St. Domingo........... 2, 686 1,520 2,771 1,750 980 768 948 3,253 1, 280 3,074 
LIE a Wes Sart ade 5,272 2,569 6,525 6,325 3,922 | 15,432 4,308 4,087 2,331 1,946 
Other Foreign.......... 3,381 5,281 | 11,094 7,073 6, 400 5,737 8,215 4,512 7,102 7,485 
‘Total Foreign......| 48,607 | 35,762 | 49,212 | 34,901 | 37,361 | 38,443 | 36,127] 27,278 | 18,293 18, 183 
Total Imports...... 84,415 | 70,958 | 97,060 | 66,997 | 78,228 | 80,426 | 79,759 | 65,342 | 638,939 73, 833 
Re-éxported./../.0% 54. +. 11,392 | 13,303 5,568 2,374 6,204 5,396 2,252 6,531 3,272 
Retained imports...... 73,023 | 57,655 | 91,492 | 64,623 | 72,024 | 75,030 | 77,507 | 58,811 | 60,667 


Sg 


IMPORTS OF HAY INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1931-1936 
(in tons of 2,240 lbs.) 


From 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

NCW i GY tI er 8,317 3,861 7,270 13,053 20,051 38, 633 
RGIS Bree Sater via, cs es bootie. TR03s 514 822 1,041 1,126 889 
Other British Countries. .....304........ LUD otro. 2 overt | See ea Dane 59 46 126 
Total British Countries......... 9,390 4,375 8,092 14, 153 Ph Wi 39, 648 
EUS whe eh pte, R eee eo 5 1,250 21 EE ee eee 9,555 12,095 3, 968 
Miner Poreigth Gountriess..) «hse sos cin ll ss caus con. AU ed aS 106 381 546 
Total Foreign Countries........ 1,250 (27-5) Ae 9,661 12,476 4,514 

dl Voy ep Ripa a ek Ct en 10, 640 4,997 8, 092 23,814 33, 699 44,162 
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